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‘Controversy  is  wonderful  for  the  mind  and  for  the  heart, 
and  tungsten-hard  polemic  is  what  has  always  thrillingly 
distinguished  the  London  Review ...  A unique  platform  for 
intellectual  heavyweights  with  a sense  of  humour.’  - Punch 


Wit,  intelligence,  political  analysis,  literary 

criticism  and  mirth.  These  and  more  are  available 
for  your  intellectual  pleasure  this  year  and  for  years 
to  come  in  the  London  Review  of  Books  - said  by  Alan  Bennett 
to  be  ‘the  liveliest,  the  most  serious  and  also  the  most  radical 
literary  magazine  we  have1.  Recent  articles  include:  Jane  Holland 
on  women’s  snooker,  Martha  Gellhorn  on  the  deaths  of  Brazilian 
children  Paul  Foot  on  Tory  sleaze,  Christopher  Hitchens  on 
Clinton  sleaze,  Zoe  Heller  on  Claire  Bloom,  Frank  Kermode  on 
Judas  Iscariot,  Helen  Vendler  on  T.S.  Eliot,  Eric  Hobsbawm  on 
the  Russian  Revolution. 


WITH  ITS  DISTINGUISHED  ARRAY  OF  WRITERS,  the 
LRB  provides  an  unrivalled  combination  of  informa- 
tion, humour  and  opinion.  Ignoring  the  traditional 
distinction  between  academic  and  non-academic  subjects,  LRB 
contributors  have  unprecedented  freedom  and  scope.  As  a result, 
articles  can  embrace  immigration  policy,  Nijinsky’s  erotic  poems, 
the  Net  Book  Agreement,  Michael  Holroyd’s  aunt,  Dennis  Potter, 
the  blue  whale,  the  heritage  business  and  Mystic  Meg  - or  even 
what  it  is  like  to  be  an  undertaker.  Once  you’ve  read  these  articles, 
you  might  find  yourself  agreeing  with  James  Wood,  who  wrote  in 
the  Guardian  that  the  London  Review  of  Books  is  ‘a  fine,  scrupu- 
lous, and  eccentric  literary  journal ...  its  contribution  to  British 
literary  culture  has  been  immense,  but  perhaps  what  most 
distinguishes  it  is  its  freedom  to  do  what  it  wants.’ 


Admired  no  less  for  its  originality  than  for  its 

erudition, the  London  Review  of  Books  provides  its  writers 
* and  thinkers  with  a unique  forum  to  air  their  considered 
views,  probe  prejudices  and  give  vent  to  pet  peeves.  A critic  in  the 
Independent  on  Sunday  recently  commended  the  LRB  for  making 
room  in  its  pages  for  Ian  Gilmour  or  Edward  Luttwak  alongside 
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-xtj  y Paul  Foot  and  Terry  Eagleton:  ‘the  icono- 

J XV  JL/  clasm  is  always  there,  but  it  is  scrupulous- 
ly democratic.’  Each  issue  gives  you  not  only 
today’s  best  literary  and  political  thinking,  but  also  controversy, 
an  open  but  not  empty  mind,  a guarantee  of  fine  but  not  preten- 
tious writing  - and  even  the  occasional  burst  of  merriment. 


For  people  who  love  the  written  word,  the  LRB 
is  required  reading.  Take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
yourself  to  the  LRB,  and  we  will  send  you  your  first  six 
issues  absolutely  free  and  give  you  15%  off  the  cost  of  a year’s 
subscription.  Then,  like  Alan  Bennett,  you  can  look  forward  to 
its  arrival:  ‘Every  fortnight  when  I see  it  lying  on  the  mat  I 
cheer  up  and  am  grateful  for  it.’ 

Ronan  Bennett:  A Lifer’s  Life 

London  Review. 
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Fear  is  the  key  to 
Major’s  campaign 


Michael  White 

JOHN  MAJOR  and  Tony  Blair 
on  Monday  set  a frantic  pace 
for  the  longest  election  cam- 
paign in  modern  British  history 
when  they  traded  blows  on  the 
hustings  of  Middle  England  within 
hours  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  an- 
nouncement of  a May  Day  election. 

By  the  time  Mr  Major  returned 
from  informing  the  Queen  of  his 
intention  to  dispatch  MPs  to  their 
constituencies  for  a campaign  last- 
ing until  May  1,  the  Labour  leader 
was  already  canvassing  in  a south 
London  primary  school. 

After  bringing  his  soapbox,  talis- 
man of  his  unexpected  win  in  1992, 
back  to  face  hecklers  again  in 
highly  marginal  Luton,  Mr  Major 
issued  a statement  warning  volers 
that  their  choice  was  Safely  First 
with  the  Tories  — or  “a  leap  in  the 
dark  with  a parly  you  don't  know 
and  which  doesn’t  want  you  In  know 
, what  its  policies  are". 

Twenty  points  behind  in  most 
polls,  Mr  Major  knows  that  fear  is 
his  best,  slender  hope  of  snatching 
a fifth  Tory  term,  labour  strategists 
arc*  equally  aware  that  the  election 
is  theirs  to  lose  by  n careless  word. 

In  n move  that  deepened  Conser- 
vative gloom,  the  Murdoch-owned 
Sun,  Britain's  biggesl-selling  news- 
paper, told  its  readers  on  Tuesday 
to  vote  Labour,  switching  sides  after 
more  than  20  years  of  unswerving 
support  for  the  Tories. 

In  a front-page  editorial  headlined 
“Tlie  Sun  Backs  Blair",  the  paper, 
which  has  a daily  readership  of 
more  than  10  million,  says  Mr  Blair 
is  the  "breath  of  fresh  air"  that 
Britain  needs.  The  Tories  are  “tired, 
divided  and  rudderless"  and  no 
longer  deserve  support. 

For  the  first  time  the  parly  lead- 
ers are  planning  to  hold  presidential- 
style  TV  debates,  but  they  are  still 
wrangling  over  the  conditions  and 
whether  to  include  the  Liberal 
j Democrat  leader  Paddy  Ashdown. 
Hugo  Young  writes:  This  is  going 


to  be  the  strangest  election  of  mod- 
em times.  In  all  the  elections  I can 
remember,  there  has  been  a sub- 
stantial element  of  excitement.  At 
every  stage,  from  the  naming  of  the 
day  to  the  counting  of  the  votes, 
genuine  uncertainty  abounded.  In 
1997.  we  have  been  reading  the 
writing  on  the  wall  for  three  years. 

The  strangeness  begins  with  the 
date  --  May  1.  As  the  five-year 
mandate  ran  towards  its  inevitable 
expiry,  and  the  options  for  a date 
closed  down  week  by  week,  the  dis- 
cussion was  still  being  conducted  as 
though  Mr  Major  had  the  usual 
massive  range  of  choices.  It  was  a 
fatuous  and  bogus  debate  that  pre 
tended  that  this  was  a normal  elec- 
tion. But  it  is  not  a normal  election. 

The  campaign  has  been  going  on 
a long  time.  This,  again,  is  aberrant. 
Within  months  of  Tony  Blair  be- 
coming Labour’s  leader,  it  became 
apparent  what  sort  of  pitch  he  was 
going  to  make.  Labour’s  positioning 
lias  been  going  on.  with  great  con- 
sistency, for  more  than  two  years. 

The  Tories  have  been  doing  little 
except  electioneering  for  most  of 
the  past  year.  Both  on  Europe  and 
in  its  legislative  programme,  which 
has  been  ridiculously  dominated  by 
any  lam^uid-order  extravaganza  the 
Home  Secretary  can  dream  up, 
responsible  government  was  long 
ago  superseded  by  electioneering. 

All  the  outward  evidence  sug- 
gests an  extraordinary  solidity  of 
opinion.  One  needs  to  be  a cham- 
pion cynic  about  opinion  polls  to 
doubt  the  meaning  of  Labour’s 
steady  lead.  20  per  cent  or  more,  for 
at  least  three  years. 

Tills  large  fact  is  beginning  to 
impress  itself  on  the  assumptions  of 
a great  many  Tory  politicians.  Talk- 
ing to  several  of  them  last  weekend, 
I found  their  capacity  to  put  the 
words  round  statements  of  the 
usual  professional  optimism  to.be 
sadly  depleted.  AD  were  much  more 
interested  lb  their  place  in  the 
pecking-order  of  catastrophe,  reck- 
oning how  large  a Labour  swing 
their  own  seat  could  survive,  than 
they  were  in  speculating  about  five 
more  years  of  John  M^jor. 1 
. The  Labour  party’s  prime  anxiety, 
as  it  cruises  towards  victory,  Is  to 
reassure  the  people  that 'little  wfli 
change.  There  have  been  18  years 
of  failure,  but  we  do  not  intend,  they 
say,  to  dismantle  the  pillars  that  Mrs 
Thatcher  built  The  country  is  about 
to  vote  for  change,  yet  Mr  Btqir 
spdaks  more  specifically  for  the 
abseri.ee  6f  fear  than  the  present  of 
vision1.  ''  • l'' 

: Without  such  reassurance,  thd 
country  might  hot  Vote  Labour  at 
all.  That’s  yHiy’  this  election  Is  so 
weird,  & very  mtich  not  1945  or 
1964  bir  1979,  and  yet  maybe,  on  the 
swipes  and  roundabouts,  bigger. 


Simon  Hoggart,  page  12 
Comment,  page  14 
Guide  to  form,  page  16 
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Israeli  schoolgirls  In  the  town  of  Belt  Shemesh  grieve  for  their  seven  friends  shot  dend  and  the  six 
wounded  by  a Jordanian  soldier  last  week  during  a school  outing  to  the  Jordanian  border  region.  Tile 
soldier,  identified  as  Ahmed  Moussu,  aged  26,  was  arrested.  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  iHtcr  made  a visit 
of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  families.  Meanwhile  Israeli  troops  in  riot  gear  took  up  position  at  the  Hur 
Homa  site,  East  Jerusalem,  where  a new  Jewish  settlement  is  nbout  to  be  built  photo-  '0«v  lemmek 


Rebel  victory  dooms  Mobutu 


Chris  McQreal  In  Kinshasa 

AN  AIR  of  doom  has  settled  on 
Zaire's  beleaguered  regime 
after  the  lightning  rebel 
seizure  of  the  key  city  of  Kisangani 
last  weekend  and  the  Insurgents’ 
threat  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  capital 
unless  the  government  negotiates 
itself  into  oblivion. 

As  if  to  reinforce  the  sense  of  the 
old  system's  inevitable  collapse, 
President  Mobutu  SAsA  SAko  caUed 
off  plans  to  fly  home  this  weejt  from 
France,  where  he  has  spept  most  of 
the  five-month  civil  war  recuperat- 
ing from  cancer. 

The  government  appears1  para- 
lysed by  the  loss  of  Zaire’s' third- 
largest  city  — the  base  for  the 
army’s  operations  against  . the 
rebels.  A cabinet  meeting,  held  as 
Kisangani  fell,  ' decided  / nothing 
mort  significant  than  to  dismiss  the 
public  works  minister  for  publicly* 
criticising  the  misappropriation  of 
government  funds, 

News  of  the  rebel,  victory  was 
generally  greeted  with  quiet  satis- 
faction on  the  capital's  streets.  But 
few  believe  they  mil  have  to  wait  for 
the  rebels  to1  march  into  Kinshasa 
before  the  regime, tumbles. 

Some  senior,  politicians  privately, 
speculate  that  unless  the  govern- 
ment takes  a bold  step,  such  as  di- 
rect negdtta'tibns  Wi|h  the  rebels,  a 
military  coup' may  ifsdlt.  ' ' ' ' . ' . 

The  itbel  AlUdilce  of  DeMbcratic 
Fortes  fof  the  liberation  tifCptigicf. 
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quarter  of  Zaire.  Its  leader,  Laurent 
Kabila,  said  tliat  in  the  absence  of 
talks  he  would  send  his  forces  on 
toward  Kinshasa.  “We  are  still  ad- 
vancing, we  must  liberate  the  whole 
country  ...  we  are  going  every- 
where,"  he  said. 

The  faD  of  Kisangani  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  alliance  is 
unlikely  to  face  any  serious  obsta- 
cles as  It  sweeps  further  west  . 

• The  government* s deployment  of 
top  generals  — including  die  army 
chief  of  staff,  tons  of  new  weapons, 
Russian-made  bombers  and  heli- 
copter gunshlps,  and  hundreds  of 
foreign  mercenaries  — barely  hin- 
dered the  rebels  once  they  decided 
to  take  the  city.  Resistance  col- 
lapsed, and  the  rebels  seized  con- 
trol in  less  than  a day. 

Hostility  between  the  army  and 
government  is  increasingly  open. 
Generals  have  complained  publicly 
about  tiie  administration's  failure  to 
give  them  the  means  to  defeat  the 
rebels.  Hie  prime  minister,  Kengo 
wb  Dondo,  responded  with  the  old 
axiom  about  there  being  no  bnd 
soldiers,  only  bad  generals. 

The  near-complete  collapse  of  the 
governments  ..  military,  . strategy  i 
leaves  it  with  few  battlefield  options, 1 
while  Mr.  Kabila  has  a variety.  The 
rebels  qould  press  on  directly  to 
Kinshasa  But  it  js:a  l[200-km  trek, 
much  of  It  along  dilapidated  roads 
through  thick  rain  forest.  And  there 
are  juicier  targets. 

; Rebel  forces  are  pushing  evtaf: 
closer  to  Mbuji-Mayi,  the  city  at  thd’ 


heart  of  Zaire’s  diamond  industry, 
which  would  be  a major  prize.  They 
are  also  penetrating  deeper  into 
mineral-rich  Shaba,  Mr  Kabila's 
home  province. 

The  rebels  have  again  rejected  an 
early  ceasefire.  "Negotiations  have 
to  precede  a cessation  of  hostilities," 
Mr  Kabila  said. 

Washington  Post,  page  10 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Yet  more  dirt  dished 
up  on  meat  hygiene 

7 HE  suppression  by  the  Min-  | and  standards  of  public  healrl 
Istl'V  of  Agriculture.  Fisheries 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 

Ward' 23 1997 


m Istry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  Food  (Maff)  of  the  report  on 
soiled  meat  in  abattoirs  represents 
another  nail  in  the  Government's 
D1Y  coffin  (E.  coli  warning  sup- 
pressed, March  10). 

Although  this  is  only  die  latest 
episode  in  the  catalogue  of  sleaze 
and  cover-ups  that  has  charac- 
terised the  Tory  administration  in 
recent  times,  it  demonstrates  the 
development  within  the  Tory  party 
llite  of  a culture  of  cover-up  and 
denial.  Witness  Nicholas  Sourness 
cornered  animal  behaviour  over  the 
use  of  organ  ophosphates  in  the  Gulf 
war. 

My  fear  is  that  this  culture  may 
prove  endemic  to  the  British  system 
of  government  as  a whole.  Labour,  if 
it  wins,  must  prove  otherwise  by 
implementing  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act 
Paul  Cumberland. 

University  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge 


I A/E  share  your  concern  at  Maff 
V V putting  producer  interests  be- 
fore those  of  consumers  (Editorial, 
March  16).  For  eight  years,  the 
council  has  been  pressing  for  the 
creation  of  a separate  and  indepen- 
dent food  agency  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  The  recent 
furore  over  E coli  in  meat  and  stan- 
dards of  hygiene  in  abattoirs  further 
strengthens  our  case. 

Clearly,  Maff  can  no  longer  justify 
its  role  as  the  representative  of  sev- 
eral conflicting  interests.  The  con- 
sumer interest  is  loo  often  last  in 
line.  Anti  ns  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  show,  the  openness  anti 
transparency  of  current  arrange- 
ments leave  a lot  to  be  de  sired. 

If  consumers  are  to  be  protected 


| and  standards  of  public  health  sus- 
tained, it  is  essential  that  any  newly 
created  food  agency  works  openly 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  problems, 
rather  than  to  react  after  (he  dam- 
age is  done.  It  should  be  a sou  ire  of 
unbiased  information  and  advice  for 
consumers.  It  should  have  responsi- 
bility for  food  regulation  and  for  en- 
suring that  proper  inspection 
mechanisms  are  in  place.  It  must  be 
given  the  resources  to  carry  out  its 
work  and  the  authority  to  fulfil  its 
task.  And  it  must  enjoy  complete 
freedom  to  set  its  own  research 
agenda,  to  publish  its  findings  and 
to  talk  to  die  media. 

Ruth  Evans, 

Director.  National  Consumer 
Council,  London 


A RE  we  really  asked  to  believe 
f\  that  the  findings  of  a major  and 
costly  report  affecting  the  health  of 
the  nation  was  not  communicated  to 
ministers,  because  it  was  a “working 
document1'  and  ministers  are  re- 
sponsible for  policy  but  not  for 
implementation?  In  what  private  en- 
terprise would  managers  not  follow 
through  implementation  as  part  of 
policy?  In  what  local  government 
would  such  a vast  sum  be  spent  with 
no  accountability  on  a mere  "work- 
ing document”? 

(Rev)  Ian  Stubbs. 

Denslsaw,  Oldham 


Slaughterhouse  nuh  can- 
not be  eradicated,  no  matter 
how  many  investigators  or  reports 
commissioned  (suppressed  or  other- 
wise). Each  year  in  the  UK  alone, 
approximately  700  million  poultry, 
18  million  pigs.  18  million  sheep  and 
8 million  cattle,  defecating  and  uri- 
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nating  in  fear  and  stress,  are  taken 
from  intensive  farms  to  slaughter. 
No  way  can  this  work  in  either  hu- 
mans' or  animals’  interest. 

People  want  “cheap"  meat  — at 
whatever  cost.  So  the  intensive 
farming,  innrketing  and  slaughter- 
ing of  food  animals  will  go  on  caus- 
ing ever  more  meat-related  diseases 
such  as  BSE,  E.  coli  and  salmonella. 
Sam  Starkey. 

Tonbridge,  Kent 


Faith  in 
numbers 

“New  figures  question  reli- 
1}  gious  revival”  (February  16)  1 
feel  1 should  congratulate  you  on 
what  was,  to  me.  a well-written  and 
balanced  article  on  a rather  ticklish 
subject.  There  are,  however,  a few 
points  that  I wish  to  make. 

First,  it  must  be  emphasised  that 
die  recently  produced  figures  are 
only  concerned  with  the  ChurcIHSf 
England,  not  with  other  denomina- 
tions, many  of  which  have  seen  re- 
cent attendance  increases.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  An- 
glican Church  is  probably  the  most 
conservative  of  the  Protestant 
denominations,  which  results  in  a 
non-progressive  and  uncomfortable 
style  of  service. 

Second,  with  reference  to  so- 
called  “rave-in-the-nave"  services  — • 
in  itself  something  of  a misnomer  — 
while  mistakes  were  made  with  the 
Nine  O'Clack  Service,  the  va9t 
majority  of  modern,  progressive  or 
alternative  worship  is  truly  evangeli- 
cal. It  achieves  the  aim  of  reaching 
people  to  whom,  ns  shown  by  statis- 
tics. chilly  pews  and  traditionalism 
do  not  appeal.  This  is  not  ihe  wor- 
ship of  “candy  floss  idols"  or  in  any 
way  degrading  God:  mther  it  is 
spreading  the  Christian  message  in 
a way  that  appeals  to  people  of  our 
tiini-uf-lhe-century  culture.  It  is  [K>r- 
hnps  significant  of  tin-  wide  need  for 
Christianity  in  Britain  that  it  is  only 
when  one  mismanaged  service  gels 
into  trouble  dial  nny  attention  is 
paid  lo  what  is  an  otherwise  suc- 
cessful movement,  and  that  the 
alleiilion  is  mostly  negative. 

William  Perry, 

Fulda,  Germany 


j WAS .mmuH.fi  Hint  Douglas  I-anil i 
/ could  write. about  the  renaissance 
of  the  Church  in  Cuba  (Church 
Comeback  in  Changing  Cubn,  Feb- 
ruary 16)  without  mentioning  the 
Protestant  Cuban  Ecumenical 
Council.  It  was  the  CEC's  close  rela- 
tionship witli  the  US  Pastors  for 
Peace  tlint  did  much  to  break  the 
US  blockade  of  humanitarian  assis- 
tance to  Cuba. 

Their  "little  yellow  school  bus" 
and  Laredo,  Texas,  hunger  strike 
led  Cuban  news  stories  nightly  for 
weeks  in  the  summer  of  1993,  show- 
ing that  progressive  Christians 
would  stand  in  solidarity  with  Cuba 
and  helped  to  persuade  the  island's 
Communist  Party  to  allow  Chris- 
tians to  become  members  and  stand 
for  election. 

Bob  Thomson, 

Ottawa,  Canada 


A long-term 
view/  on  life 
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Department  (of  Education  know  , 
that 'further  apd  higher,  education 


not  only  equip  students  for  the 
workplace  but  educate  them  so  Hint 
they  can  lake  n broader  view  of  life 
and  can  make  a heller  contribution 
lo  society. 

For  example,  fine  art  students, 
sculptors  and  painters  never  have  a 
job  to  go  lo  and  not  more  Ilian  a 
handful  will  earn  a living  from  their 
works,  bill  llM’ir  emit ribution  to  the 
culture  of  our  society,  through  ob- 
servation, reflection  and  visual  com- 
ment. is  inestimable.  Further,  a 
well-educated  population  would  be 
able  lo  see  through  this  latest 
proposal  for  Ihe  scam  that  it  is  . . . 
ah,  now  I begin  to  see! 

Dick  Coles, 

Snone-et- Loire,  France 


I HHS  shocked  to  see  that  Martin 
/ Wooilacoll  (Many  graduates 
make  light  work,  February  16)  does 
not  understand  economic  decision- 
making. "Those  with  two  years  of 
college  education  earn  a quarter  of 
a million  dollars  more  over  their  life- 
times than  those  who  never  went  to 
college.  So,  if  you  take  away  the  cost 
of  even  the  most  expensive  college, 
you  are  atill  left  with  a clear  average 
profit  of,  say,  $150,000.” 

What  about  the  opportunity 
costs?  If  instead  of  going  to  college  I 
invest  my  $100,000  (admittedly  an 
over-estimate  of  the  costs  of  a two- 
year  college  course)  at  a modest 
6 per  cent,  I would  make  $6,000  per 
year  in  interest,  almost  exactly  the 
value  of  the  quarter  million  spread 
over  a working  life  of  40  years.  And  I 
would  still  have  $100,000  in  the 
bank  for  my  retirement.  After  incor- 
porating I lie  effect  of  progressive 
taxation,  anyone  investing  their 
$100,000  in  a college  must  either  be 
in  need  of  the  type  of  education  :i|>- 
parently  denied  your  reporters,  nr 
must  understand  that  the  "value”  of 
education  goes  well  beyond  the 
purely  monetary. 

Graham  Andrews. 

Gresham.  Oregon,  USA 


Time  to  think 
again  on  drugs 

I AGREE  with  Stephen  S.  Rosen- 
/ feld's  article  (Drug  war:  the  enemy 
within,  March  16)  in  lhai:  "It  is  a 
good  time  to  see  a strong  case  being 
made  for  duingl  hi  rigs  differently.” 

Clearly,  Prohibition  did  not  work 
during  the  "bootlegging”  days,  in 
(lie  United  Stall's.  Nor  is  it  working 
today  with  regard  lo  drugs.  As  in 
Australia,  (he  drug  problem  — in 
particular  the  heroin  problem  — did 
not  happen  overnight.  It  has  taken 
around  25  years  to  reach  the  stage 
we  are  now  at.  Throwing  vast  sums 
of  money  at  the  problem,  via  law  en- 
forcement and  increasing  penalties 
for  traffickers,  is  just  mil  working. 

Our  state  police  commissioner 
and  the  incumbent  director  of  pub- 
lic-prosecutions have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  trials  should  be  carried 
out  supplying  heroin  to  registered 
addicts  under  strict  government 
control.  Surely,  if  the  addict  is  able 
to  satisfy  the  need  for  the  narcotic, 
this  will  greatly  reduce  crime  rates 
and  eradicate  the  huge  profits  made 
by  the  gangsters  who  continue  to 
run  the  risks  and  trade  In  these 
substances. 

It  Is  about  time  the  world  recog- 
nises that  prohibition  is  just  not 
working.  The  funds  saved  would  be 
better  directed  to  hospitals,  educat- 
ing youngsters  about  the  dangers  of 
drugs,  and  maybe  even  giving  the 
police  a rise. 

Stephen  M Lane,  , . 

Sydney,  Australia  ■ . 


Briefly 


yOU  seem  in  print  n lot  or  corns 
spe nu lei  ice  critical  of  Robert 
1-ucville,  purl  raying  him  as  the  arche- 
type of  the  smug,  reactionary  Euro- 
I man  columnist. 

For  all  1 know  that's  exactly  what 
lu1  is-  Fortunately,  however,  his 
writing  displays  something  that  his 
critics  so  signally  lack  — a good 
sense  of  humour.  His  contributions 
Hi  the  Guardian  Weekly  are  quirky, 
j lent ‘l  rating,  and  above  all  entertaiis 
mg.  What’s  more,  he  clearly  has  a 
warm  regard  fur  the  people  that  lie 
lives  among  as  a foreigner. 

Lnrvillt*  represents  nothing  other 
than  himself,  and  I am  sure  that  for 
the  silent  majority  of  your  readers 
that  is  quite  good  enough. 
Christopher  MacDonald, 

Taipei.  Taiwan 


/T  IS  nol  only  its  racist  policy  that 
is  making  the  National  Front  so 
popular  (National  affront,  February 
23).  Every  time  there  is  a recidivist 
sex  crime  such  as  (he  recent  rape 
and  murder  of  four  girls  at 
Boulogne-sur-mer.  I hear  people  all 
around  me  saying  the  only  solution 
is  to  bring  biick  capital  punishment 
— and  of  course,  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Nmiuiial  Front  proposes  to  I 
do  if  it  gets  into  power.  i 

Stephcnie  Beryman, 

OUioules.  Var.  France 


THE  Korean  corruption  you  doc- 
ument (Kim  apologises  for  scan- 
dal. March  2)  is  a major  problem  at 
every  level  of  Korean  life  lo  the 
point  it  is  now  another  Korean 
export  industry,  to  judge  by  the 
conduct  ol  Korean  lour  companies 
abroad. 

In  New  /calami.  Korean  lour 
eompniiies  stand  accused  of  de- 
manding kickbacks  from  local 
tourist  businesses  before  Korean 
tourists  will  use  their  services 
Worse,  some  Korean  tour  guides 
are  accused  ol  demanding  dis- 
counts lor  Korean  lour  parties,  then 
charging  their  clients  the  full  price 
and  pocketing  the  difference. 
David  Smith. 

Nn i mht.  Kenya 


FURTHER  in  Paddy  Welsh's  re- 
port from  Managua  (March  2), 
certainly  those  in  the  United  Stales 
who  di reeled  ihe.  wjir  crimes  against 
Nicaragua  during  tile  lUHUs  have 
yet  to  bi*  brought  to  justice.  Konflh! 
kcugnn  enjoys  freedom  from  prose- 
cution as  any  retired  Roman  em- 
peror would;  so  evidently  do  his 
iieiiehnH-n,  such  as  Elliot  Abrams 
and  ltit rick  Buchanan,  who  devel- 
oped such  “IwkI  backs"  during  the 
Vietnam  misadventure  (much  as 
Reagan  had  during  the  second 
world  war)  but  suffered  no  com- 
punction over  having  others  carry- 
iug  out  the  carnage  in  a non-grlngo 
population.  , . 

Robert  MacLeod, 

Sirdar,  BC.  Canada 
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Albanian  leader  losing  grip  on  power 


A frantic  Albanian  couple  try  to  carry  their  children  to  safety  last  weekend  as  police  fire  guns  to 
disperse  a crowd  that  stormed  the  port  of  Durres  photograph:  yanms  behrans 


Joanna  Robertson  and 
John  Sweeney  In  Tirana 

POWER  continued  to  flow 
away  from  President  Sal! 
Berisha  of  Albania  this  week 
as  his  rival,  Fatos  Nano,  emerged 
from  hiding  and  four  years  in  prison 
to  give  a convincing  performance  as 
a leader  in  waiting. 

The  contrast  with  Mr  Berisha 
could  not  have  been  more  stark. 
The  widely  despised  president  is 
holed  up  in  his  palace  on  the  hill 
overlooking  Tirana,  guarded  night 
and  day  by  troops  and  secret  police, 
and.  has  all  but  disappeared  from 
public  view. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Socialist 
party  (which  changed  its  name  from 
the  Communist  party  in  1991)  was 
awash  on  Monday  with  a crowd  of 
earnest  feces  pressing  against  the 
gates. 

Mr  Nano  was  released  from 
Tirana  prison  last  week  — ■ “a  place 
where  if  you  became  scared  you  just 
could  not  survive,"  he  said. 

The  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party 
and  Albania’a  interim  prime  minis- 
ter in  1991  after  the  rebellion 
against  the  communist  dictatorship, 
Mr  Nano  sent  a pacifying  message 
to  the  Albanian  people.  “I  want  to 
convert  my  party  into  a peacemak- 
ing and  peacekeeping  force,”  he 
said.  "I  am  from  the  south,  but  my 
best  friends  are  in  the  north."  He 
stressed  his  support  for  the  tiew 
government  of  reconciliation. 

Asked  whether  he  would  meet 
Mr  Berisha,  he  said:  “1  will  shake 
hands  with  him,  not  as  president 
but  as  an  Albanian  citizen.  He 
should  not  step  down,  but  aside,"  an 
elegant  distinction  which  allows  Mr 
Berisha  a little  dignity. 

Last  week  hundreds  of  frightened 
Westerners  were  evacuated  under 
fire  from  Albania  as  anarchy 
gripped  the  country,  gunmen 
roamed  the  streets  of  the  capital 
Tirana,  and  a beleaguered  President 
Berisha  dung  desperately  to  power. 
Last  Sunday,  amid  chaotic 


scenes.  United  States  marines 
swooped  on  to  the  beach  at  Durres 
to  evacuate  foreign  nationals  as 
thousands  of  Albanians  thronged 
the  port,  trying  to  flee  their  country. 
Earlier,  police  fired  on  the  crowd, 
reportedly  killing  two. 

The  evacuation  of  Ihrkish  nation- 
als from  Durres  ran  into  trouble 
when  Albanians  seized  landing  craft 
leering  the  foreigners  stranded.  US 
marines  were  alerted  and  two  heli- 
copters landed  on  die  sand  while 
others  circled  overhead.  Marines 
used  rifle  butts  to  beat  off  Albanians 
trying  to  board  the  aircraft. 

More  than  1,000  Albanians  tried 
to  storm  their  way  into  the  heavily 
guarded  docks  earlier  in  the  day. 
Police  fired  long  bursts  from  auto- 
matic weapons  and  clubbed  some  of 
the  crowd,  forcing  them  back  into 
the  centre  of  town.  This  was  the 


latest  in  a series  of  clashes  between 
civilians  and  police  in  recent  days, 
in  which  four  people  are  known  to 
have  died. 

Albanians  took  to  the  sea  in  a 
ramshackle  flotilla  of  rusting  gun- 
boats and  fishing  vessels.  Begin- 
ning on  Friday  last  week,  thousands 
of  Albanians  have  landed  in  tatty 
tugs  and  battered  frigates  at  the  Ital- 
ian port  of  Brindisi.  In  the  past  few 
days,  officials  estimate  that  around 
6,000  bedraggled  and  dazed  Albani- 
ans have  fled  to  southern  Italy. 
Many  are  lone  children  put  on  boats 
by  desperate  parents. 

On  Monday,  Italian  coastguards 
rescued  about  900  refugees  from  a 
stricken  frigate  after  it  ran  out  of 
fuel  and  began  to  take  in  water, 
about  35km  off  BrindiBl. 

They  are  very  nervous,  scuffles 
have  been  erupting  amongst  them, 


so  I also  sent  out  a boat  of  Italian 
marines  as  well  as  food  and  water  to 
be  certain  they  would  keep  quiet," 
said  the  head  of  Italy’s  coastguard. 
Admiral  Renato  Ferraro. 

Last  week  Italian  authorities  con- 
fiscated hundreds  of  Kalashnikovs 
and  cases  of  ammunition  from  at 
least  14  Albanian  military  ships  that 
smled  into  the  port  of  Otranto. 

Meanwhile  a high-level  Euro- 
pean assessment  team  arrived  in  Al- 
bania on  Monday  for  talks  on  how 
to  help  the  new  broad-based  gov- 
ernment end  the  anarchy  in  the 
Balkan  state.  Tie  11-strong  team, 
led  by  Dutch  roving  ambassador 
Jan  de  Merchant  et  d'Ansembourg, 
flew  Into  Tirana  by  Italian  military 
helicopter  from  Brindisi. 


Comment,  page  14 
Le  Monde,  page  17 


200  French  paedophiles  held 


Ex-rebels  take  capital 


The Week 


NIGERIA’S  exiled  Nobel  lau- 
reate, Wole  Soyinka,  and  11  - 
other  dissidents  were  charged 
with  treason  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment In  Lagos  over  a spate  of 
recent  bomb  blasts  in  the  coun- 
try- They  face  the  death  penalty  if 
convicted.  . Comment,  page  14 


MOTHER  Tere  sa’s  Mission- 
aries of  Charity  elected  a 
03-year-old  Indian,  Sister 
Nlrmala,  as  her.  successor.  But 
their  founder  will  continue  to 
guide  die  order  despite  old  age 
and  frail  health. 

Washington  Post,  page  20 


Alexander  Fekiisov,  a, 
former  KGB  agent*  resolved 
one  of  the  most  emotive  contro- 
versies of  cold  war  history  fay  con- 
firming that  Julius  Rosenberg, 
executed  with  his  wife  for  espi- 
onage in  1953,  was  a Soviet  spy. 


MARY  ROBINSON,  the  Irish 
president,  ended  months  of 
speculation  by  announcing  that 
she  will  not  seek  re-election 
when  her  seven-year  term  ends 
in  November. 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  is 
expected  to  act  swiftly  to 
designate  a new  CCA  director 
after  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
his  first  nominee  for  the  post, 
former  notional  security  adviser 
Anthony  Lake. 


AN  IRANIAN  military  plane 
with  86  people  on  board 
crashed  In  a mountainous  region 
in  the  northeast  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  news  of  survivors. 


SOUTH  African  anti-apartheid 
activist  Allan  Boesak  said  he 
was  innocent  alter  bis  appear- 
ance In  court  In  Cape  Town  on 
30  charges  involving  more  than 
$226,000  of  foreign  aid. 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


CT  RENCH  police  who  last  week 
i detained  more  than  200  peo- 
ple linked  to  a child  pornogra- 
phy ring  Bald  some  of  the  5,000 
video  cassettes  they  seized  fea- 
tured footage  of  babies  submit- 
ted to  sexual  acts. 

Police  in  Nice,  who  spear- 
headed the  five-month  nation- 
wide police  operation,  said  that 
among  those  detained  were  five 
school  teachers,  two  head  teach- 
ers, members  of  the  judiciary 
and  a television  journalist.  ‘ 

They  are  suspected  of  buying 
or  helping  to  distribute  porno-  . 
graphic  films  featuring  children 
aged  between  six  months  and 
lSyears.  . 

Commandant  Gens  of  the  Nice 
gendarmerie  told  French  televL . ■ 
sion:  The  tapes  are  very  upset- 
ting, quite  atrocious.  We  have  ■ 
located  some  of  the  people  who  ' 
made  .the  films,  including  one  . 
man  who  filmed  his  girlfriend's- : 
daughter  without  her  knowledge, 

: “Some  of  the  paedophile  .if  • 
footage  is  camouflaged  within-  v 
ordinar  y X-rated  films.  The  chil- 
dren are  European  girlB  and  < ,i  i 
boys,  filmed  together  and  Some- . 
times  With  adults.”  He  aald-u 
tapes  with  a child-pornography-  ■. 


content  were  sold  for  between 
$75  and  $110  each. 

The  Nice  police  were  at  pains 
to  point  out  that  the  detained 
adultB  — apprehended  in  almost 
every  French  dipartement  — 
wefe  from  all  social  back- 
grounds. They  were  mostly  . 
married  men. 

Colonel  Podevin  of  the  Nice 
police  told  France-Info  radio: 

"No  social  class  has  been  •■»  1 
spared.  The  suspects  are  chiefly 
married  professional  men.  Some 
allegedly  made  the  tapes,  others 
distributed  them  and  some  were 
subscribers.”  • i > i 1 1 

, The  police  operation,  ihvoMng 
600  officers  across  France, 
began  last  October  when  a 
shopkeeper  in  Salntescin  the  c-: 
Charentes-Maritime  dipwte- 
ment,  was  brought  in  for  qUBs- 
tionlng  by  the  Nice  investigating 
magistrate,  Jean-Plerre  ■ ■» 

Roussesut  .-,  i -,;i 

. The  magistrate  discovered  that 
the  chlld-pomography  rfngWdS 
being  run  through  two  servers' . ! ; 
on  the  MinJtel  —^French  online 
aystem  similar  to.the  Internet.  \ 
Three  men  linked  to  distributing 
the  tapes  were  arrested  in. 
'January.  * . ■*'  ' 

■■!H!..VT ” ^ ^ 

UK  paedophile1  ring,  page  1Q> : 


Phil  Qunaon 

FORMER  guerrillas  of  the 
Farabundo  Marti  National  liber- 
ation Front  (FMLN)  on  Monday  cel- 
ebrated a feat  that  eluded  them  in 
more  than  10  years  of  civil  war  in  El 
Salvador — the  seizure  of  the  capital, 
Even  before  the  vote  count  from 
last  Sunday's,  parliamentary  . and 
local  elections  was  .complete  the 
outgoing  i mayor:  Of  .San  Salvador, 
Mario  Valiente  of  the  rightwing,  ruk 
ing- Arena  party,  recognised  the  vic- 
tory of  the . FMLN-led  coalition's 
candidate,  Hector  Silva,  a 49-year- 
old  doctor.  i i . -i 

The  two.  parties,  were  neok-and- 
neck  in  the  congressional  race,  with 
the; FMLN  on. .course  to. at  least 
double  its  presence  In.  the.  82-seat 
house  to  about 28  deputies..  . 

The  leftwing  former  rebels  gave 
up  their  > arms  fiveiyears  ago.  The 
FMLN  has  abandoned  , its  marxist 
rhetoric  land  describes  itself  as  so- 
cial democrat.  But  the  results  of  .the 
poll  mark  the  most  important-  elec- 
toral :advance  for  .the  left  in 'Central 
Americflithisdebadel  I-. . i.:  . . i! 

However,  neither,  the  FMLNi  nor 
Arena  is  likely  to  win  a majority,  and 
the  smaller  parties  jean  to-the  right 
making  it  unlikely  that  the  front, will 
challenge  government  control  ; of 
congress.,  ...'  ui.  i'j 


A former  guerrilla  commander, 
Shafick  Handal,  described  the 
FMLN’s  sweeping  victories,  which 
included  many  Important  provincial 
•cities,  as  "a  very  important  message 
for  the  democratisation  process”. 

It  is  the  second  time  Salvadore- 
ans have  gone  to  the  polls  since  the 
civil  war  ended. in  December  1992. 
Arena's  Armando  i Calderdn  Sol  won 
the  presidency  in  1994,  andhis  term 
runs  until  1999.  . 

The  leader  of.  Arena,  Gloria 
Salguero,  downplayed  ' the  result, 
which  was  marred  by  an  abstention 
rate  of  more  than  .60  per  cent  She 
said  i that  the,  party’s  - voters  had 
stayed  away-  out)  of  "an  excess  of 

confidence” . - ....  .. 

i The  campaign  leading  up  to  the 
polls  .was. -bitter,  including  stone- 
throwing  and  Ihe  unexplained  death 
of  a 17-year-old  FMLN  activist  In  a 
grenade  explosion.  - ■*  ■ - 1 • 

.As  In;  1994,-  there  .were  accusa- 
tions of  fraud  levelled,  at  the  ruling 
party.  In  Ilopango,  near.  the. capital, 
ballot-  boxes  stuffed)  withi.Arena 
yotes  were  allegedly,:  found  before 
the  polls  opened;.:  while  ..in . many 
areas  the ' ruling  iparty  handed  qut 
propaganda  and  free  food)  ■ ■-  ■ -!  • 

But  the  electoral  tribunal  chair- 
man* Jorge  DJaz,  said  thatidespite 
“certain  inconveniences' ? the  overall 
processed  beep  clean;  : i n, 


UROPEAN  Union  govern- 
ments launched  a campaign 
to  quash  mounting  speculation 
that  the  planned  date  for  mono-, 
tary  union,  January  1900,  could 
be  delayed  by  Germany's  . 
growing  economic  problems.  . 
i . - • Finance, page  16 


THE  authorities  In  Burundi’s 
capital,  Bujumbura,  at-  ■ ■ , 
rested  five  people  after  foiling  . - 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
military  leader,  Major  Pierre 
Buyoya,  a government 
spokesman  said *.!  i . 


WANPA  KOOLMATRIE,  an  . 

acclaimed  “AborigfnaPfivi . 
woman  author,  owned  upte, 
befng-Leon  Carmen*  p white  * 
male  writer,  embarrassing  i . .;  » 
Australia'g  arte  establishment , i t 
already  smarting  from'  earlier 
ethnic, hoaxes,  uni,.-,  - . ■ . 

■ 1 I i , I , I.n  .1  i -ij  II  . ! I,  li;  • 

V’  iciroR Vasarely,  qftenn,, 

•called  the.  master  of  Op  Art, , 

has  died  oC  cancer  in  Paris  at  the 

age  .of  90.  His  last  years  were  • ; 
clouded  by  controversy,  over  ithe  i 
collapse  of  the  foundation  setup* 
in  his  name  iri  1971»:  ; : 


f 
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Reformers  take  charge  in  Kremlin 


SSSIE 

r 


David  Hearstln  Moscow 

IN  HIS  most  sweeping  govern- 
ment changes  since  he  started 
Ills  radical  reform  programme 
five  years  ago,  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  announced  a new  senior  cab- 
inet on  Monday  composed  of  young 
reformers  who,  he  said,  would  lead 
the  charge  against  former  Soviet 
monopolies  and  begin  fundamen- 
tally reorganising  industry. 

Last  week  Mr  Yeltsin  dismissed 
his  entire  government  in  a final  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  second  term  of 
his  presidency  and  its  stalled  re- 
form programme  from  economic 
stagnation,  bankrupt  finances  and 
widespread  corruption. 

Surprising  political  opponents, 
Mr  Yeltsin  brought  in  a 37-year-old 
provincial  governor,  Boris  Nemtsov, 
to  rejuvenate  his  government's  re- 
formist credentials. 

Mr  Nemtsov,  who  is  untainted  by 
past  privatisation  scandals,  joined 
Anatoly  Chubais  as  joint  fii-st  deputy 
prime  minister.  Mr  Chubais  will 

Mobile  phone 
detector  to 
ring  changes 

Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 

TIRED  of  that  incessant  ringing 
in  pub  or  restaurant?  Fed  up 
with  pointless,  hlgli-volurue  conver- 
sations from  five  tables  away?  Try 
mobile  phone  guard,  the  new  way  to 
mute  recent  history's  most  intrusive 
invention. 

“The  response  has  been  amaz- 
ing," said  Henry  Dulls,  a Swedish 
entrepreneur  who  has  launched  the 
world's  first  cheap  and  effective 
mobile  plume  delector.  "There  arc 
clearly  a lot  of  people  out  there  who 
want  cellphones  out  of  their  lives." 

In  a country  where  almost  one  In 
three  people  owns  a mobile,  Mr 
Duhs  said.  It  was  gelling  hard  to  go 
anywhere  without  hearing  one.  He 
came  upon  his  idea  after  a particu- 
larly annoying  evening  at  a Stock- 
holm cinema. 

“The  performance  was  inter- 
rupted five  limes  by  mobile  phones 
ringing,"  he  said.  “One  man  even 
had  n ID-minute  conversation.  I 
couldn't  believe  It." 

The  size  of  a cigarette  pack,  the 
mobile  phone  guard  works  by  scan- 
ning the  airwaves  for  the  signals  the 
phones  emit  at  frequent  intervals 
when  they  "check  in”  with  the  near- 
est base  station.  When  one  is  de- 
tected, an  alarm  sounds. 

“It's  not  100  per  cent  foolproof, 
but  to  achieve  that  you  would  basi- 
cally have  to  build  an  entire  base 
station,"  Mr  Duhs  said.  This 
should  detect  every  mobile  in  a 
room  within  about  20  minutes,  and 
it  costs  little  more  than  the  average 
phone." 

Mr  Duhs  is  not  alone  in  his  con- 
cern at  the  spread  of  mobile  fever  in 
Scandinavia.  People  Against  Mobile 
Phones  has  attracted  several  thou-  j 
sand  members  in  Norway,  and 
priests  are  asking  worshippers  to 
turn  off  their  phones  before  services. 

Most  mobile  phone  guard  buyers 
will  be  hi-tech  institutions,  since  the 
phones  can  wreak  liavoc  with  sensi- 
tive electronic  equipment,  Mr  Duhs 
said.  But  his  first  customer  was  Up- 
psala university,  where  an  exam 
candidate  was  caught  using  his 
phone  to  cheat. 


have  control  of  the  finance  ministry. 

Mr  Nemtsov,  who  made  a name 
for  himself  as  a liberal  governor  of 
Nizhny  Novgorod,  was  given  re- 
sponsibility for  ending  the  mono- 
polies of  the  energy,  gas,  railway  and 
communications  sectors.  He  will 
also  oversee  the  phased  removal  of 
the  housing  subsidy,  and  ensure 
wages  and  pensions  are  paid. 

His  reaction  was:  "This  is  a suici- 
dal appointment”  He  looked  wor- 
ried as  Mr  Yeltsin  told  him  in  front 
of  the  television  cameras:  “You  have 
experience  and  authority,  you're 
fresh,  you're  not  from  Moscow,  not 
one  from  the  worn-out  deck."  Mr 
Yeltsin  added:  “Two  young  men  — 
you  and  Anatoly  Chubais — create  a 
fresh  young  team  in  the  govern- 
ment, from  scratch." 

As  expected,  former  colleagues 
of  Mr  Chubais  — Yakov  Urinson, 
Alfred  Koch,  and  Valery  Serov  — 
were  made  ministers  responsible  re- 
spectively for  economics,  privatisa- 
tion, and  national  regional  policy. 

The  big  banks  are  now  likely  to 


reap  the  benefits  of  a new  share-out 
of  die  most  profitable  mw-material 
monopolies. 

Only  General  Anatoly  Kulikov, 
the  interior  minister  Mr  Chubais 
tried  so  hard  to  move,  remained 
among  the  heavyweights.  The 
reshuffle’s  chief  victim  was  the 
prestige  of  the  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin.  The  prime 
minister  had  not  named  his  own 
cabinet  and  he  was  left  rattier  awk- 
wardly to  announce  die  names  of 
die  new  team. 

Mr  Nemtsov’s  appointment  suc- 
ceeded in  pacifying  the  Democratic 
Opposition  Party  of  Grigory  Yavlin- 
sky, whose  economic  institute  was 
used  by  Mr  Nemtsov  to  devise  a re- 
form plan  for  Nizhny  Novgorod.  On 
Monday  Mr  Yavlinsky  was  at  pains 
not  to  criticise  Mr  Nemtsov. 

Mr  Nemtsov  promised  new  open- 
ness in  government:  “1  will  not  tell 
lies,  I will  not  take  bribes  or  steal.  I 
will  explain  to  people  everything  I do, 
even  the  most  unpleasant  tilings.” 

His  appointment  is  a bold  move 


by  Mr  Yeltsin.  Five  years  ago  the 
president  named  him  ns  n future 
leader  of  Russia,  mid  Ihc  two  men, 
both  keen  tennis  players,  have 
maintained  good  relations. 
Strangely,  Mr  Yeltsin’s  patronage 
lias  not  damaged  Mr  Nemtsov 
politically. 

The  former  governor  has  com- 
bined his  reformist  principles  with  a 
pragmatic  approach:  in  his  region 
he  left  control  of  the  substantial  in- 
dustrial military  complex  wiUi  the 
old  Soviet  nomenklatura,  But  he  has 
also  managed  not  to  fall  out  with  Mr 
Chubais,  the  crusading  and  aggres- 
sive privatisor. 

Mr  Yeltsin  reserved  harsh  words 
for  Nato  and  the  United  States,  days 
before  he  was  due  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Clinton  at  the  Helsinki  summit, 
which  begins  on  Thursday.  He  ac- 
cused Nato  of  trying  to  throw  a cor- 
don sanitaire  around  Russia. 

“The  US  will  make  a rude  and  se- 
rious mistake  if  it  implements  the 
plan  for  Nato’s  eastward  enlarge- 
ment," he  said. 


Four  women  who  hnVe  not  set  foot  on  their  Pacific  island  since  US  nuclear  testing  began  In  I (MO  break  the 
radioactive  ground  on  Bikini  atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  to  signal  they  want  to  go  home.  The*  Marshallese  say 
they  will  l>cgin  a nuclear  clean-up  if  Washington  guarantees  their  safety  nt  k j u > gfi  jo*  nsc  <n 

Europeans  move  to  save  fish  stocks 


Paul  Brown  In  Bergen 

EUROPEAN  Union  commission- 
ers and  North  Sea  fisheries  and 
environment  ministers  last  week 
proposed  the  establishment  of  no- 
fiahing  zones  and  curbs  on  indus- 
trial catches  to  save  stocks 
threatened  by  over-fishing. 

A two-day  conference  in  the  Nor- 
wegian city  of  Bergen  was  hailed  as 
a success  by  the  EU’s  fisheries  com- 
missioner, Emma  Bonino,  and  the 
environment  commissioner,  Ritt 
Bjerregaard.  But  a dispute  over  the 
jurisdiction  of  North  Sea  states,  trig- 
gered by  Ms  Bonino,  at  first  threat- 
ened to  derail  the  talks,  and  the 
meeting's  non-binding  final  declara- 
tion was  criticised  as  Inadequate  by 
environmentalists. 

Ministers  also  agreed  to  curtail, 
and  if  possible  halt,  the  practice  of 
discarding  fish  too  small  to  market 
Up  to  50  per  cent  of  cod  and  had- 
dock are  thrown  back  dead  into  the 
sea.  1 

Among  the  proposals  is  the  intro- 
duction of  selective  fishing  gear  to 
protect  small  fish  and,  at  the  other 


end  of  the  scale,  dolphins  and  por- 
poises, many  of  which  are  drowned 
after  being  caught  in  nets.  Beam 
trawling,  which  involves  scraping 
tiie  bottom  of  the  sea  up  to  four 
times  a year  and  is  considered  de- 
structive, also  faces  restrictions. 

The  parlous  state  of  cod  and  her 
ring  stocks  brought  the  two  sets  of 
ministers  from  13  countries  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  to  try  to 
thrash  out  a common  policy. 

Their  declaration  was  a rebuff  to 
the  European  Commission,  which 
had  maintained  that  the  policing  of 
fisheries  policy  was  a matter  for  the 
EU,  not  North  Sea  states.  However, 
a number  of  ministers  including 
John  Cummer,  the  UK  Environment 
Secretary,  condemned  the  EU’s 
common  fisheries  policy  as  a failure. 

There  were  no  timetables  in  the 
declaration  for  the  introduction  of 
bans  on  discarded  fish,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  restricted  fishing  areas, 
but  both  Mr  Gummer  and  the  Ger- 
man delegation  pledged  to  tarry  the 
process  forward  when  their  turn  at 
the  EU  presidency  came. 

The  Danes,  who  have  been  much 


criticised  for  their  industrial  fishing, 
particularly  off  Scotland's  cast 
coast,  acknowledged  that  they 
would  be  excluded  from  certain 
sensitive  areas.  Svenci  Aukcn,  the 
Danish  environment  minister,  said: 
“It  is  a restriction  we  will  have  to 
accept,  because  it  is  good  for  the 
whole  North  Sea." 

John  Palmer  in  Strasbourg  adds: 
Fraud  that  exploits  loopholes  In 
VAT  and  customs  duties  in  the  sin- 
gle European  market  and  cigarette 
smuggling  could  be  costing  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  and  national  govern- 
ments more  tlian  $16  billion  a year, 
according  to  a two-year  investiga- 
tion by  the  European  Parliament. 

Despite  the  occasional  success  of 
the  authorities  in  spotting  abuse  of 
the  European  single  market  rules 
which  exempt  goods  in  transit  to 
third  countries  from  customs  du- 
ties, excises  and  VAT,  the  fraud- 
sters still  have  the  upper  hand.  The 
European  Parliament  investigation 
reveals  not  only  the  huge  loss  of, 
revenue  to  the  EU  and  Its  member 
states,  but  also  the  ambiguous  role 
of  the  tobacco  multinationals. 
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Papua  army 
in  revolt  over 
mercenaries 

Christopher  Zlnn  In  Sydney 

PAPUA  New  Guinea  was 
plunged  into  crisis  on  I 
Monday  after  Us  ill-equipped 
nrmy  und  police  force  mutinied 
against  the  government’s  use  of 
mercenaries  supplied  by  a 
British  firm. 

The  country’s  military  com- 
mander, Brigadier-General 
Jerry  Singirok,  who  led  the 
revolt,  demanded  the  sacking  of 
the  prime  minister,  Sir  Julius 
Chan,  but  was  himself  then 
dismissed  by  Sir  Julian, 

"After  a meeting  long  into 
Monday  night,  the  Papua  New 
Guinea  cabinet  has  removed 
Brigadier-General  Jerry 
Singirok  from  his  position  as 
commander  of  the  defence 
force,"  the  prime  minister  said, 
"We  are  a democratically 
elected  government  and  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people  we 
will  not  he  stood  over  by  a 
member  of  the  disciplinary 
forces,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
acting  on  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  people.”  He  went  on  to 
reassure  citizens  that  the 
government  was  in  control. 

Gen  Singirok  had  earlier  de- 
nied staging  a military  eoup.hui 
said  lie  could  not  lot  the  govern- 
ment spend  millions  of  dollars 
on  mercenaries  while  his  troops 
went  without  food,  pay  and 
supplies. 

I le  said  about  8,000  defence 
foree  personnel  mid  paramilitary 
police  would  refuse  to  work  with  , 
the  inerceiiariea  — mainly  South 
Africans  — to  crack  down  on 
secessionist  rebels  on  Boug- 
ainville island. 

PNG  was  formerly  under 
Australian  rule.  The  Australian 
prime  minister,  John  Howard, 
endorsed  the  government's 
decision  to  sack  Gen  Singirok. 
“We  utterly  deplore  the  attempt 
ofltliel  former  cimimniider-in- 
cliiof  id  (lie  Papua  New  Guinea 
defence  force  to  defy  the  author- 
ity of  the  duly-elected  govern- 
ment," Mr  Howard  said. 

"In  the  circumstances,  the 
action  taken  hy  the  prime  minis- 
ter ...  to  remove  the  head  of  (he 
defence  force  was  both  under- 
standable and  Justifiable." 

Gen  Singirok  said  he  was 
committed  to  democracy  in 
PNG,  which  has  a population  of 
4 million  and  more  than  700 
languages,  but  issued  a dead- 
line. "If  the  PM  and  his  deputy 
und  minister  for  defence  do  not 
step  down  within  48  hours,  then 
I will  plead  to  Papua  New 
Guineans  to  join  hands  to  iorce 

themtoresign,,,hesaid. 

The  criBis  was  triggered  by 
Sir  Julius’s  controversial  deci- 
sion to  hire  mercenaries  tO'Md 
the  nine-year  war  with  guerrillas 
on  mineral-rich  Bougainville. 

Despite  condemnation  from 
Britain,  Australia  and  theJJidtfia 
States,  Sir  Julius  signed  the  *** 
million  deal  with  British-based 
company  Sandline  International 
to  supply  "military  trajnenr-- 
financed  with  the  partial  float  01 

° Gen  Singirok  said  the  hiring  of 
mercenaries  was  morally  and 
ethically  wrong  when  the  money 
could  have  been  used  on  tne 
country’s  own  security  forces.  ^ 
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French  ‘made  Holocaust  nerve  gas’ 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


ONLY  days  before  the  Allies 
invaded  Normandy,  a 
French  factory  shipped  37 
tonnes  of  Zyklon-B  gas  to  Germany, 
according  to  a new  study  which 
links  French  wartime  government 
policy  to  the  murder  of  Jews  on  an 
industrial  scale. 

A French  historian,  Annie 
Lacroix-Riz,  whom  officials  hied  to 
gag,  will  reveal  in  a 60-page  study 
published  later  this  month  that  a 
joint  German-French  enterprise, 
working  with  the  approval  of  Mar- 
shal Plain's  Vichy  administration, 
regularly  sent  supplies  of  the  deadly 
poison  to  Germany  from  1941. 


The  first  known  Holocaust  vic- 
tims to  be  gassed  at  Auschwitz,  in 
July  1942  under  Hitler’s  notorious 
Night  and  Fog  edict,  were  among 
the  75,000  French  and  refugee  Jews 
deported  by  Vichy  after  round-ups 
by  French  police. 

Capsules  of  Zyklou-B  found  at 
Auschwitz  carried  the  trade  mark 
Degeseh,  an  associate  company  of 
the  joint  German-French  Degussa, 
itself  a subsidiary  of  Zykion-B's  Ger- 
man inventor  IG  Farben,  and  the 
French  chemical  giant  Ugine. 

Although  Ms  Lacroix-Riz  has  yet 
to  establish  that  French-made  ex- 
ports, labelled  for  military  use  only, 
were  used  at  Auschwitz  to  murder 
Jews,  her  research  will  add  to  re- 


cent evidence  of  France's  direct  or 
indirect  complicity  in  the  Holocaust 

President  Jacques  Chirac,  break- 
ing with  the  defence  put  up  by  the 
former  Vichy  official  Francois  Mit- 
terrand, has  described  Wtain's  gov- 
ernment as  a criminal  regime,  a 
view  supported  by  Ms  Lacroix-Riz 
in  the  magazine  R£vue  de  lUistoire 
de  la  Shoah. 

Ms  Lacroix-Riz,  a history  profes- 
sor in  Toulouse,  tried  to  publish  an 
official  version  of  her  research  in  a fi- 
nance ministry  publication.  It  was  ve- 
toed by  a panel  of  historians,  who 
said  the  findings  were  provocative 
and  could  result  in  a ban  on  research 
into  sensitive  official  documents. 

This  was  seen  as  an  attempt  to 


cover  up  the  high  level  of  voluntary 
industrial  collaboration  with  the 
Nazis  by  prominent  French  firms 
still  in  operation. 

But  Ms  Lacroix-Riz  gained  access 
to  the  restricted  “Majestic  files". 
These  comprise  millions  of  pages  of 
German  high  command  archives, 
once  stored  at  Nazi  headquarters  in 
tile  Hotel  Majestic.  Using  the  "Kolb 
archives"  on  chemical  industry  col- 
laboration, she  found  that  a Ugine 
factory  at  Villers-Saint-SGpulcre, 
near  Beauvais,  north  of  Paris,  was 
making  Zyklon-B  — officially  listed 
as  a pesticide  — under  IG  Farben 
licence  from  1940.  A joint  enterprise 
was  set  up.  whose  share  values 
tripled  as  demand  for  Zyklon-B  rose 


and  investment  increased  tenfold. 
“As  far  as  French  industry  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a question  of  turning 
a military  defeat  into  a good  finan- 
cial deal,"  she  said. 

Export  production  jumped  from 
one  tonne  in  1940  to  37  tonnes  for 
the  single  month  of  May  1944,  when 
output  was  monitored  by  British  in- 
telligence. All  the  gas,  made  under 
the  supervision  of  German  scien- 
tists, was  for  Nazi  use. 

• French  banks  laundered  more 
than  1 billion  francs  ($176  million) 
from  the  accounts  and  savings  of 
Jews  who  died  in  Nazi  concentration 
camps  during  the  second  world  war, 
Le  Monde  reported  last  weekend. 
The  newspaper  said  French  banks 
had  benefited  from  the  contents  of 
57,000  accounts  left  dormant  be- 
cause their  holders  did  not  return 
after  being  deported  from  France. 


Mexico  official 
banked  drugs 
cash  in  US 


Christopher  Reed 

In  Los  Anqelea 

ENDING  an  extraordinary  civil 
action  in  which  United  States 
prosecutors  virtually  put  the  Mexi- 
can government  on  trial  for  nar- 
cotics corruption,  a jury  decided 
last  weekend  that  most  of  the 
$9  million  confiscated  from  the 
former  co-ordinator  of  Mexico’s 
drug  programme  had  come  from 
traffickers'  bribes. 

Mario  Ruiz  Massieu.  Mexico's 
deputy  attorney-general,  was  ac- 
cused of  sending  an  aide.  Jorge 
Stergioa,  to  the  Commerce  Bank  in 
Houston,  Texas,  with  suitcases  foil 
of  small  denomination  notes.  Over  a 
period  of  13  months  more  than 
$9  million  was  deposited. 

But  while  US  politicians  have 
been  using  the  two-week  trial  to  cas- 
tigate Mexico  about  its  lax  policing 
of  smuggled  drugs,  US  authorities 
were  also  revealed  to  have  missed 
$7.9  million  of  tainted  cosh. 

Officials  of  the  US  treasury  and 
customs,  and  an  Internal  Revenue 
criminal  Investigator  were  told  of 
the  deposits,  but  nothing  was  done. 
US  officials  nctod  only  when  the, 
Mexican  embassy  In  Washington 
alerted  US  customs  15  months  after 
Mr  Ruiz  opened  the  account. 

Mr  Ruiz  was  arrested  in  New  Jer- 1 
sey  on  his  way  to  Spain  with  $42,000 
undeclared  tnoney.  He  has  been 
under  civil  arrest  ever  since. 

Last  Saturday  lurors  in  Houston 
rejected  Mr  Ruizs  explanation  that 
the  cash  came  from  a family  fortune 
and  bonuses  from  the  former  Mexi- 
can , president,  They  decided  that 
the  US  government  could  confis- : 
cate  all  but  $1.1  million  as  bribe 
money  received  from  drug  smug- 
glers. Mr  Ruiz,  who  faces  an  extra-, 
dition  hearing,  will  appeal. 

The  Interna]  Revenue  will  hold  an 
inquiry  into  its  failure  to  spot  what 
one  of  its  investigators  described  as, 
obvious  “street  money". .. . . 

• Colombia’s  defence  minister, 
Guillermo  Alberto  GotizAlez,  re- 
signed fast  weekend,  bovying  to 
military  pressure  to  step,  down  after 
revealing  tjiat  hia  congressional 
campaign  had  accepted  money  from 
:a  reputed  drug  kingpin,  Justo  .Pa%. 
far  Persian,  fa  J.p89.  • 

! According  to  a senior  military 
jsource,  the  armed  forces  comman*' 
!d«j  ,G.eperal'^arokl  Bfcdtyya,  tm 
!Baid  he  $nd  other,  .top  military  qffjr 
rials  would  resign  unless  Mr  Goto-' 
Suez  went. 
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6 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

Clinton  cleaves  to 
Roosevelt’s  dream 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
March  23 1907 


Pfo^v- 

II'  -n  J 1 — - mm  t flaw 

The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

IT  MIGHT  have  been  the  moat 
frustrating  experience  possible 
for  a journalist,  to  be  given  nearly 
two  hours  of  wide-ranging  conversa- 
tion with  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  condition  that  it  was  all 
firmly  off  the  record.  But,  by  special 
dispensation,  the  Guardian  has  been 
given  permission  to  quote  a little  of 
what  Bill  Clinton  said,  in  remarks 
that  for  the  first  time  indicate  the 
| vast  scale  of  the  president's  foreign 
policy  ambitions. 

We  were  sitting  and  drinking  tea 
in  the  private  dining  room  at  the 
end  of  the  narrow  corridor  that  runs 
from  the  Oval  Office  past  the  small 
study  with  the  two  portraits  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  the  collection  of 
70  golf  putters,  when  Clinton  leaned 
forward  and  said  he  had  been  read- 
, log  and  re-reading  the  last  speech  of 
his  great  Democratic  predecessor, 
Franklin  Roosevelt 
“It  was  the  speech  Roosevelt  was 
to  give  the  day  after  he  died,  while 
the  war  was  still  raging  in  Europe. 
He  said  there  was  a real  hope  of  the 
wartime  allies  — Russia,  Britain, 
France  and  China  — working  to- 
gether with  die  US  and  the  new 
United  Nations  to  build  a better, 

■ kind  of  world,"  Clinton  said.  'The 
cold  war  stopped  all  that,  but  we 
have  a real  and  historic  opportunity 
to  work  together  In  the  way  Roobc-  ' 
velt  hoped.  We  can  do  that” 

This  statement  of  strategic  nostal- 
gia for  a world  that  might  have  been 
came  in  (he  course  of  an  Intriguing 
conversation.  We  talked  briefly  of 
tiie  political  scandals,  old  and  new, 
that  beset  but  visibly  did  not  de- 
press him.  But  mainly  we  discussed 
foreign  policy  from  China  to  Mex- 
ico, from  tiie  imminent  summit  with 
Boris  Yeltsin  in  Helsinki  to  the  dan- 
gers of  European  stagnation  and 
Labour’s  prospects  in  the  British 
election. 

I had  asked  if  there  was  some- 
thing deliberate  in  all  the  references 
■to  the  legendary  cold  war  secretary 
of  state  Dean  Acheson,  and  to  the 
need  to  complete  the  original  Eu- 
rope-wide mission  of  the  Marshall 
Aid  plan,  that  we  heard  constantly  in 
the  speeches  of  Madeleine  Albright 
Did  this  administration  see  its  Euro- 
pean role  in  similarly  historic 
terms? 

“Ye9,  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  fulfil  the  hopes  in- 
terrupted by  the  cold  War,*  Clinton 
i replied,  and  then  began  citing 
I phrases  from  that  undelivered  Roo- 
sevelt speech,  which  he  dictated  on 
1 April  U,  1945,  just  before  his  death. 

, Although  Utile  known,  It  is  one  of 
the  classic  statements  of  American 
optimism,  just  as  Utopian  a vision 
for  tiie  aftermath  of  the  second 


world  war  as  the  rhetoric  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  with  his  panaceas 
of  nadonai  self-determination  and 
Fourteen  Points  at  the  end  of  die 
first  world  war.  The  great  differ- 
ence. in  Roosevelt's  eyes,  was  that 
this  time  the  US  and  its  wartime 
allies  would  remain  engaged  and 
committed  to  bringing  about  this 
new  world. 

"Tiie  mere  conquest  of  our  ene- 
mies is  not  enough.  We  must  go  on 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  conquer  tiie 
doubts  and  tiie  fears,  the  ignorance 
and  the  greed,  which  made  this  hor- 
ror possible,"  Roosevelt  said. 

“Today  we  are  faced  with  the  pre- 
eminent fact  that,  if  civilisation  is  to 
survive,  we  must  cultivate  the  sci- 
ence of  human  relationships  — the 
ability  of  all  people,  of  ail  kinds,  to 
live  together  and  work  together,  in 
the  same  world,  at  peace. 

"The  work,  my  friends,  is  peace. 
More  than  an  end  of  this  war,  an 
end  to  the  beginnings  of  ail  wars,*’ 
Roosevelt  went  on,  in  a peroration 
that  some  historians  have  sug- 
gested might  have  helped  avert  the 
cold  war  altogether,  if  only  Roose- 
velt had  survived  to  deliver  it  and 
act  upon  its  sentiments. 

I suspect  long  chunks  of  that 
speech  will  he  quoted  to  Yeltsin  in 
Finland  this  week,  as  all  the  smooth- 
talking  Arkansas  charm  is  flooded 
over  tiie  stubborn  Russian  to  win 
some  sort  of  half-smile  upon  the 
great  Clinton  project  to  enlarge  Nato. 

But  to  put  it  like  that  la  unfair  to 
the  grandeur  of  Clinton’s  concept. 
The  crucial  argument  the  White 
House  is  trying  to  make  to  the 
Kremlin  is  that  Nato  has  already 
changed  its  fundamental  character. 
It  is  no  longer  simply  tiie  defensive 
military  alliance  of  the  cold  war.  As 
a direct  result  of  the  Bosnian  opera- 
tion, Nato  is  now  well  advanced  in 
its  transition  to  wider  pan-European 

and  transatlantic  security  

system.  The 
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Operation  Kneejerk  . . . President  Clinton  leaves  hospital  in  Florida 
knee  injury  while  a guest  at  golfer  Greg  Norman's  home  last  week 


western  Europe,  or  the  recent 
growth  of  China,  are  freely  made. 

There  is  also  a quiet  assurance 
that  while  Yeltsin  will  not  give  per- 
sonal approval  to  the  Nato  plan  in 
Helsinki  this  week,  Russia  is  now 
reconciled  to  the  inevitable.  Yeltsin 
understands  the  West’s  need  for  an 
insurance  policy,  should  Russia’s 
tumultuous  politics  throw  up  a stri- 
dent nationalist  government  Clin- 
ton understands  Russian  alarm  and 
nervousness,  and  also  its  need  for 
tangible  evidence  that  it  will  have  a 
central  place  in  the  Atlantic  alliance 
scheme  of  things. 

Hence  the  offer  of  a permanent 
place  among  the  heads  of  state  at 
the  annual  economic  summits  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  leading  industrial 
nations,  even  though  Russia  will  not 


m,\ew,  Imposed  Nato  There  '*  8,80  8 <«Ulet  assurance 
ah  “ th8t  while  Ye't8'8  "ill  "°‘  9lve 
& e®raonal  appro®"  to  the  Nato  plan 

wMertoto^w^h  In  Helsinki  this  week,  Russia  Is 
botweeo  item  arc  die  be.t  now  reconciled  to  the  Inevitable 


slon  advertisements  for  the  »»» 
latest  brand  of  sonp  powder. 

It  spreads  stability  and  |n  u 
widens  democracy,  wliich  11  n 
between  them  arc  the  best  ^ 
guarantee  of  .the  economic 

prosperity  to  come.  It  1m-  

poses  the  principle'  of  civilian  rule 
over  the  military,  and  it  leads  coun- 
tries such  as  Hungary,  Romania  and 
the  Czech  'Republic  to  resolve 
quickly  all  their  outstanding  dis- 
putes with  their  neighbours  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  Nato  member- 
ship. 

In  a previous  meeting,  Yeltsin 
had  warned  Clinton  of  the  ingrained 
Russian  fear  of  invasion  from  the 
West,  that  in  each  advance  of  Nato, 
every  village  and  hamlet  in  Russia 
heard  echoes  from  Napoleon’s  can- 
non and  Hitler’s  panzers. 

Clinton's  new  answer  is  that  this 
enlarged  and  transformed  Nato  is  it- 
self the  best  guarantee  of  Russian 
security  against  future  wars  spilling 
out  from  the  central  European  caul- 
dron where  all  the  last  ones  had 
brewed. 

There  is  In  today's  White  House  a 
striking  confidence,  and  even  a con- 
viction, that  Russia  has  finally  turned 
tiie  comer.  Hie  economy  is  starting 
to  grow  again,  and  a period  of  speo- 
tacular  growth  Is  poised  to  lake  place 
over  the  next  few  decades.  Compar- 
isons with  the  long  post-war  boom  of 


be  invited  to  join  the  practical  mech- 
anism of  the  regular  G7  finance 
ministers'  meetings.  Yeltsin  in  re- 
turn has  sent  the  right  kind  of  sig- 
nal, one  that  CUnton  seems  to  have 
expected,  with  last  week's  appoint- 
ment of  Anatofy  Chubais  as  first 
deputy  prime  minister  with  sweep- 
ing economic  powers.  As  the  man 
who  ran  Russia’s  massive  privatisa- 
tion scheme,  Chubais  has  lilgh 
credibility  with  the  G7. 

The  concessions  have  been  com- 
ing thick  and  Cast  from  both  sides, 
equally  determined  to  make  the 
summit  a success.' Hie  US  and 
other  Nato  countries  have  now  been 
told  that  Russia  will  not  insist  on  tiie 
charter  with  Nato  being  na  legally 
binding  document”,  formally  rati- 
fied by  national  parliaments.  They 
will  now  accept  just  “a  binding  docu- 
ment", on  the  lines  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  accords. 

. The  new  charter  la  designed  to 
give  Russia  “a  voice  but  hot  a veto” 
in  tiie  affairs  6f  the  enlarged  Nato.  It 
provides  for  a Russian  liaison  office 
at  Nato  HQ  In  Brussels,  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  officials  and 


less  frequent  meetings  of  foreign 
and  defence  ministers,  and  joint 
operations  in  key  fields  such  as 
peacekeeping,  terrorism,  nuclear 
proliferation  and  the  environment. 
It  calls  for  joint  action  on  peacekeeiv 
ing,  although  there  is  still  bickering 
over  whether  this  should  only  fol- 
low a UN  security  council  mandate, 
as  tiie  Russians  demand,  or  simply 
be  in  accord  with  tiie  UN  charter, 
which  is  what  the  US  wants. 

Tiie  diplomatic  timetable  to  now 
becoming  crowded,  since  Clinton 
wants  to  aeUle  the  Nato  question  be- 
fore the  G7  summit  in  Denver  at  tiie 
end  of  June.  Officials  are  now  dis- 
cussing a further  Russin-Nato  sum- 
mit, possibly  in  Mny,  when  Clinton 
comes  to  Europe  for  the  50th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  Marshall 

Aid.  If  all  goes  well,  there 

.0  could  be  Russian  pnrticipn- 
* tion  in  the  Nato  summit  in 

j Madrid  in  July,  nt  which  tiie 

formal  invitation  to  Join  will 
llan  be  extended.  Hungary, 
Poland  aiul  tlic  Czech  Re- 
js  public  arc  widely  expected 

to  be  in  the  first  wave,  while 
strong  bids  are  also  being 
made  for  Slovenia  and  Ro- 
mania. 

Much  of  the  negotiating  detail 
was  completed  in  Moscow  last  week 
by  the  Nato  secretary-general, 
Javier  Solaria.  He  held  out  to  Pri- 
makov tiie  prospect  of  sliaring  intel- 
ligence photographs,  and  inviting 
Russian  observers  to  Nato  exer- 
cises and  air  traffic  control  centres 
— a series  of  confidence-building 
measures  to  assure  Russia  that 
Nato's  expansion  up  to  its  borders 
signalled  no  hostile  intent 

Russia  still  opposes  Nato  enlarge- 
ment in  principle,  but  in  practice  Is 
trying  to  negotiate  the  best  avail- 
able deal.  Primakov  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  week  seeking  some  form 
of  assurance  that  the  three  Baltic 
states,  formerly  Soviet  territory,  wall 
not  join  Nato  in  a second  wave  of  en- 
largement at  least  while  Russia 
remains  concerned  about  the  treat- 
ment of  ethnic  Russian  minorities  in 
these  countries. 

The  outstanding  issue  of  Ukraine, 
which  to  also  to  be  offered  its  own 
special  charter  with  Nato  rather 
than  membership,  still  remains  a 
potential  hurdle.  Unlike  the  Baltic 
states,  forcibly  merged  into  the 


in  a wheelchair  after  sustaining  a 


Soviet  Union  during  the  second 
world  war.  Ukraine  had  been  Rus- 
sian territory  since  the  early  Ifth 
century,  and  its  status  poses  acute 
security  problems  for  Russia. 

All  this  means  that  there  is  a lot  of 
detail  about  Nato,  and  even  more 
about  arms  control,  tiie  scale  of 
nuclear  missile  cuts  and  conven- 
tional military  deployments  still  to 
be  ivsolved  at  Helsinki.  Jack 
Mendelsohn,  a veteran  US  arms 
control  negotiator,  is  so  worried 
about  the  prospects  for  ratification 
of  tiie  Start  II  treaty  (whose  original 
negotiations  began  in  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  dny)  that  lie  says:  "The 
US-Rusalan  anus  control  agenda  is 
in  serious  trouble."  As  well  as 
nuclenr  missiles,  there  are  major 
disputes  about  tiie  deployment  of 
theatre  missile  defence  systems, 
sometimes  cnlletl  "Star  Wars  Lite", 
to  which  tiie  US  is  firmly 
commuted.  . 

Tlic  problem  is  that  fulfilling:  the 
terms  of  Start  II,  which  cuts  missiles 
to  a celling  of  3,000-3,500  on  each 
aide,  will  he  expensive  and  buraen- 
sonie  for  Russia,  which  needs  to 
modern  toe  Its  ngeiug  arsenal.  The 
loglcnl  answer  is  to  leapfrog  Start  u 
and  move  swiftly  to  a Start  III  treaty 
which  would  cut  each1  side  to  around 
2,000  modern,  Burvivable  'W 
; mainly  mobile  missiles.  But  that  will 
be  contingent  on  a Duma  ratification 
of  Start  II.  The  good  newtf  is  that  the 
head'  of  Russia's  Strategic  Racket 
Forces  last  week  suggested  that  the 
Duma  should  do  so  in  order  to  move 
on  to  Start  III.  : . . , 

Still,  all  these  argunidiUs  aoouf 
missiles  and  anttonisslle  defence 

l systems  have  somd  sceptics  toiaag 

of  a return  to  themood  of  the  oia 
i chid  war  summits.  Yeltsin  said  K 
, pected  that  the  talks  would  bejne 

I ihardest  in  all  the  history 
: American  relations". 
began  when  the  Soviet  Ublon  co 
lapsed,  that  may  hot  be  as  dire  ja, 
sounds;  Above  all,  thaHs  hot  „ 
theman  now  in  tile  WWteHo'?  . 
isees  it,  even  fildugh  fob  : 

iqjury  he  suatedried  fait  week 
have  him  lumbering  info 
crutches.  CUnton 
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value  the  peace  of  mind  of  knowing  that 
Nationwide  International  is  part  of 
Nationwide,  soon  to  be  the  UKs  biggest 
building  society.  To  find  out  more, 
call  Nationwide  International  on: 

44  (0)  1624  663494 

during  office  hours.  Quote  ref:  2003,  or 
complete  the  coupon  below. 
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Drought  brings  slow  death  in  rural  India 


Suzanne  Golden  berg 
In  Themra 


THE  villagers  descend  on  the 
meanest  of  the  mud  houses, 
pulling  back  the  burlap  cur- 
tain on  the  old  woman  cowering 
within;  the  next  to  die,  they  say. 

Nearly  blind,  half-deaf,  naked  but 
for  a tattered  cloth  that  once  was 
white,  flesh  and  muscle  melted  from 
her  bones,  she  does  not  have  the 
strength  to  protest  at  being  turned 
Into  n living  exhibit  of  the  misery 
that  is  visiting  thousands  of  villages. 

Surrounded  by  barren  paddy 
fields  and  water  tanks  where  bony 
cattle  graze,  Themra  is  at  the  centre 
of  a region  that  is  undergoing  its 
driest  season  in  50  years.  Last  year's 
monsoon  blew  right  past  most  of 
the  coastal  state  of  Orissa,  but  In  the 
western  hinterland,  the  failure  of 
the  rains  has  been  especially  devas- 
tating. In  some  places,  the  failure 
rate  in  the  rice  paddy,  die  main 
crop,  is  as  high  as  95  per  cent. 

The  scale  of  the  calamity  was  ap- 
parent by  last  September,  when  the 
state  government  appealed  for 


about  $160  million  from  New  Delhi 
for  disaster  relief.  By  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  the  national  govern- 
ment had  allocated  only  $10  million. 
Widespread  death  and  disease 
seem  inevitable  with  the  approach 
of  the  hot  summer. 

For  the  elderly  and  widows,  such 
as  Shobhabati  Majhi,  survival  has 
become  precarious.  From  a dark 
corner  of  a hut  in  which  diere  are  al- 
most no  possessions,  her  cousin 
brings  out  a cooking  vessel:  500g  of 
meal  and  500g  of  rice  in  a thin  por- 
ridge to  feed  a family  of  six. 

Although  the  drought  Is  regarded 
officially  as  a natural  disaster, 
activists  argue  that  the  crisis  is  man- 
made: Earth's  vengeance  for  defor- 
estation that  has  reduced  the  soil's 
ability  to  hold  water,  and  political  in- 
difference. The  government  says 
the  gods  have  failed  ...  But  that  is 
just  an  excuse.  This  is  not  a drought 
area  The  government  created  it," 
says  Kapil  Narayan  Tiwari,  a former 
member  of  the  state  assembly. 

Government  gazettes  show  that 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  land  in  west 
Orissa  was  irrigated  through  tradi- 


tional methods  at  independence,  but 
that  proportion  has  slipped  below 
7 per  cent  — the  lowest  in  the  coun- 
try. Farmers  in  western  Orissa  use 
less  fertiliser  than  their  counter- 
parts elsewhere,  making  for  some 
of  the  lowest  crop  yields  in  India. 

Mr  Tiwari  accuses  the  state  gov- 
ernment of  indifference  fuelled  by 
chauvinism  against  the  tribals,  or 
indigenous  peoples,  who  are  con- 
centrated In  the  region.  "We  have 
sufficient  rains,  but  the  authorities 
are  not  doing  anything  to  conserve 
water,  so  it  just  drains  away,”  he 
says.  "After  independence,  the  gov- 
ernment took  over  all  the  tanks  and 
ponds,  but  it  did  no  renovations  or 
repairs,  so  they  all  went  dry.” 

Although  work  started  this  year 
on  a huge  irrigation  project,  it  may 
be  too  late.  During  the  last  bad  dry 
spell  a decade  ago,  when  western 
Orissa  became  a byword  for 
poverty,  the  country’s  conscience 
was  stung  by  a newspaper  story 
about  a woman  so  desperate  for  sur- 
vival that  she  sold  her  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  an  old.  sickly  farmer. 

The  current  drought  has  at- 


tracted scarcely  any  attention,  in 
part  because  in  the  emerging  new 
India  the  issue  or  poverty  lias  be- 
come deeply  unfashionable. 

Activists  mid  some  acndemics 
argue  that  India's  rural  heartland  — 
where  threoquarters  of  its  people  still 
live  — - has  been  overlooked  since 
the  introduction  of  market  reforms 
six  years  ago.  The  broad  enthusiasm 
of  the  anglicised  urban  61ite  for  liber- 
alisation, critics  say,  has  shifted  pub- 
lic debate  away  from  the  poor, 

But  that  does  not  mean  poverty 
has  vanished.  Last  week,  India's 
economic  planners  retreated  from  a 
wildly  optimistic  Iwo-year-old  esti- 
mate of  the  numbers  of  people  liv- 
ing in  absolute  poverty.  Instead,  the 
planning  commission  says  nearly  36 
per  cent  of  Indians  — 320  million 
people  — live  below  the  official 
poverty  line,  unable  to  afford  two 
meals  a day. 

Nowhere  is  the  division  between 
the  two  Indias  as  stark  as  in  Orissa. 
While  the  coastal  area  has  become  a 
prime  destination  for  foreign  in- 
vestors, there  is  virtually  no 
industry  in  the  west,  where  80  per 


Burma’s  opium  king  is 
recast  as  businessman 


Adrian  Levy  and  Cathy 
Scott-Clark  In  Rangoon 

HO  MONG  was  never  on  nny 
map.  The  impenetrable  moun- 
tain lair  of  Khun  Sa  and  his  20,000- 
strong  Mong  Tai  army,  which 
controlled  more  than  half  the 
world’s  opium  trade,  was  not  a place 
the  Burmese  or  Thais  wished  to 
advertise. 

For  30  years  it  became  an  almost 
mythical  kingdom  in  the  clouds, 
which  drug  enforcement  agencies 
worldwide  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
breach.  Hundreds  of  intelligence 
officers  were  deployed  to  catch 
Khun  Sa  and  put  a grid  reference  on 
his  Burmese  base.  Today  they  can 
simply  buy  a ticket 
Since  the  “surrender"  of  the 
opium  king  in  January  1996,  things 
have  begun  to  change  in  Ho  Mong. 
The  soldiers  have  left  and  the  jungle 
hideout  in  Shan  state  is  being  con- 
verted Into  a tourist  theme  park. 
Trucks  take  visitors  from  Cliiang 
Kni  province  iu  Thailand  into 
Burma;  30km  of  rough  mountain 
track  lead  to  Khun  Sa's  hidden  val- 
ley. From  a forest  sparsely  inhabited 
by  poppy  growers,  it  grew  into  a 
town  of  20.000  people,  with  4,000 
houses,  a hospital  and  a school. 

Attractions  at  “Khun  Sa  World"  in- 
clude the  Tiger  Camp  — n military 
training  centre  for  Mong  Tai  chil- 
dren. orphans  and  soldiers  — and 
the  parade  ground  where  the  chain- 
smoking guerrilla  leader  inspected 
liis  troops  under  a flag  bearing  the 
insignia  of  Free  Ho  Mong,  an  assault 
rifle  and  a fountain  pen.  For  a few 
dollars  more,  tourists  can  buy  a beer 
at  the  Khun  Sa  Karaoke  Bar  and  take 
a trip  around  the  “drug  rehabilitation 
centre",  a 5-metre  pit  into  which 
withdrawing  addicts  were  thrown. 
Before  leaving,  the  tour  party  is 
whisked  round  the  home  Khun  Sa 
nicknamed  the  White  House. 

Back  across  the  border  in  Ban  Hin 
Taek  or  Broken  Rock  village,  Khun 
Sa's  first  hideaway  in  Thailand,  work 
has  begun  to  create  a living  museum, 
including  photographs  of  “his  play- 
boy years”  in  Mandalay  and  newspa- 
per  clippings  collected  by  the  outlaw. 


According  to  the  Burmese  gov- 
ernment and  Thai  intelligence 
sources  in  Bangkok.  Khun  Sa  will 
not  be  coming  back.  Though  he  lias 
allegedly  taken  a financial  slake  in 
the  Ho  Mong  theme  park,  the  for- 
mer insurgent  leader  is  too  busy 
making  money  in  Rangoon,  where 
lie  has  changed  his  name  to  U Htet 
Aung.  He  lives  a comfortable  life  in 
a ministerial  dacha  on  Inya  Lake. 

Khun  Sa’s  new  neighbours  in- 
clude General  Ne  Win,  the  reclusive 
figurehead  of  the  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council.  Slorc. 
From  the  veranda  of  his  heavily 
guarded  mansion,  Khun  Sa  can  look 
across  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the 
democratic  leader  who  is  under  vir- 
tual house  arrest  in  her  home  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake! 

US  Intelligence  sources  in  Ran- 
goon sny  his  rehabilitation  is  being 
modelled  on  that  of  Loll  HsJng-han, 
the  former  opium  warlord  sen- 
tenced to  death  In  1976  but  Set  free 
In  1980.  Loll  is  now  one  of  die 
wealthiest  men  in  southeast  Asia. 

Much  has  been  rumoured  about 
tile  deal  that  persuaded  Khun  Sa  to 
surrender  to  the  Slorc.  The  men 
who  mediated  for  him  In  the  lead-up 
to  his  televised  surrender,  including 
his  former  accountant  and  two 
Mong  Tai  officers,  say  a $200  mil- 
lion contract  was  drawn  up.  In  re- 
turn for  the  payment,  Khun  Sa  was 
given  a written  guarantee  of  Immu- 
nity from  prosecution  in  Burmn  and 
from  extradition  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  has  been  indicted 
on  narcotics  charges. 

“Khun  Sa  was  given  licences  to 
operate  transport  companies,  trade 
in  real  estate  and  run  a $24  million 
mineral  concession  under  his  new 
name,"  said  a former  Mong  Tai  offi- 
cial. US  drug  enforcement  officials 
believe  he  was  permitted  to  main- 
tain links  with  the  heroin  network, 
which  this  year  harvested  a near- 
record  opium  yield  of  2.560  tonnes. 

Khun  Sa’s  aides  say  he  was  re- 
quired to  hand  over  the  day-to-day 
running  of  his  fiefdom  to  the  Tat- 
niaclaw,  Slorc’s  military  wing.  Now 
military  commanders,  control  the 
taxation  of  heroin. production  and 


Khun  Sa,  entrepreneur  and  former  leader  of  the  Mong  Tai  army 


have  also  established  opium  farms 
manned  by  forced  labour.  Judge  Raf 
sooiner  Lallah,  the  UN’s  special  rap- 
porteur on  human  rights,  recently 
met  refugees  who  told  him  they  had 
been  forced  at  gunpoint  to  grow 
opium  poppies. 

In  Rangoon,  Khun  Sa  has  begun 
building  n hotel  complex  on  top  of  a 
cemetery.  According  to  Thai  intelli- 
gence, after  his  move  to  Rangoon. 
Khun  Sa  transferred  massive  fends 
from  Thailand  to  state  banks  in 
Burma.  He  is  not  the  only  heroin  mil- 
lionaire to  have  been  persuaded  by 
the  Slorc.  to  move  large  amounts  of 
black  money  into  its  ailing  economy. 


, Four  ethnic  drug  trafficking 
armies  have  recently  opened  offices 
and  private  banks,  jn  Rangoon. 
Slorc’s  own  economic  reports  reveal 
that  over  the  past  two  years  the 
junta  has  borrowed  more  than  $500 
million  from  these  institutions.  A 
narcotics  control  report  to  be  issued 
this  month  by  the  US  embassy  in 
Rangoon  says  the  Slorc  has  created 
an  economy  underpinned  by  the 
proceeds  of  drug  trafficking., 

'There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  laundering  of  drug  profits  is 
having  a substantial  impact  on  the 
Burmese  economy,"  it  concludes. 
— The  Observer .. 


cent  of  tlie  iwople  live  below  the 
poverty  line. 

With  drought  becoming  a cyclical 
occurrence,  small  farmers  have  no 
chance  to  recover  from  a meagre 
harvest.  In  Themra,  as  in  most  vil- 
lages, several  houses  are  padlocked 
as  entire  families  have  gone  to  other 
states  in  search  of  work.  Those  who 
stay  remain  at  the  mercy  of  local 
trailers  who  drive  down  the  prices 
they  will  pay  for  their  harvest 


Robonurse 
helps  aged 

Jonathan  Watts  In  Tokyo 


Tl  »SH!BA,  till*  Japanese  electron- 
ics group,  has  unveiled  a robot 
in  Tokyo  that  can  recognise  a face, 
respond  to  veib.il  instructions  and 
shake  your  hand.  Toshiba  says  it 
can  also  nurse  the  sick  and  elderly. 

Tin*  "human-friendly"  robot  Is 
perhaps  the  most  sophisticated 
example  of  how  Japan  is  using  new 
technology  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
caring  fur  a rapidly  ageing  impu- 
tation. 

“With  fewer  and  fewer  youog 
people  and  more  and  more  elderly, 
the  manpower  situation  is  such  that 
we  have  to  utilise  high  technology' 
not  only  for  sophisticated  medical 
treatment,  hut  for  routine  care,* 
said  n spokesjiorson  for  the  govern- 
ment's research  and  development 
programme  for  welfare  and  medical 
apparatus. 

One  of  the  programme’s  projects 
is  a six-year  plan  Tor  a robot  to  carry 
and  clear  food  trays  in  hospitals  and 
old  iH’ople's  homes.  Equipped  with 
a navigation  unit  to  direct  it  from 
bed  to  bed,  n monitor  to  inform 
patients  of  what  is  on  the  menu,  and 
n mechanical  arm  to  lift  and  remove 
trays,  the  designers  hope  the  robot 
will  allow  nurses  to  concentrate 
more  on  care. 

Meanwhile  researchers  at  the 
Tochigi  Prefecture  Technology 
Centre  have  been  working  for  two 
years  on  n system  for  keeping  track 
of  confused  elderly  people  using 
satellites.  Tlie  system  — using  the , 
same  technology  found  in  caf  .nm£' 
gation  devices  — reduces  the  nsK 
of.  people  with  seqile . .{ternen&* 
getting  lost  by  giving  tifeni  a packet- 

sized  transmitter  that  allows  .carere 

to  trace  their  whereabouts,  ine-j 
centre  will  recommend  the  devices . 
be  subsidised  and  sold-  'for-  abou 
$400. 

At  present,  about  15  per  cent  jj  ] 
Japan's  population  is  aged  over."".! 
But  with  a fertility  rate  of  less  than' 
1.5  children  per  couple  (among  u ; 
lowest  in  , the  world)  and . ,■ 

expectancy  of  almost' flO  years  :- 

highest).  Japan  Is  greying1  muqn, , 
faster  than  any  other  country-  .j. 
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Churches  slam  main  parties 


PatrlokWlntour 

mk  GAIN’S  CHURCHES  have 
U jojned  forces  to  launch  a bit- 
■V  ter  assault  on. the  main  politi- 
cal parties,  which  they  accuse  of 
turning  their  backs,  on  the  dispos- 
sessed and  unemployed  in  a frantic 
scramble  for  middle-class  votes. 

Using  savage  language  to  attack 
'the  evil  of  complacency"  about 
growing  inequality,  the  Churches 
have  produced  an  historic,  220-page 
reporL  It  reveals  their  determina- 
tion to  put  themselves  at  the  heart 
of  a movement  to  combat  the  emer- 
gence of  a permanent  underclass. 

The  report  is  intended  as  their 
most  hard-edged  intervention  in  pol- 


itics since  Faith  In  The  City  a decade 
ago.  The  bulk  of  the  analysis  will  be 
seen  as  an  attack  on  18  years  of  Con- 
servative rule,  but  the  Churches 
also  accuse  Labour  of  failing  to  build 
a coalition  of  opinion  willing  to  sup- 
port tax  rises  to  create  jobs. 

In  the  report,  to  be  published  on 
April  8,  politicians  are  accused  of 
largely  offering  only  "cheap,  or  cost- 
free.  palliatives  for  the  unemployed". 
The  Churches  put  forward  their  own 
package  of  benefit  reforms,  training 
for  the  long-term  unemployed  and 
cuts  in  employer  National  Insurance 
to  boost  private-sector  jobs. 

The  report,  the  biggest  joint  en- 
terprise ever  undertaken  by  British 
Christians,  claims:  “None  of  the  po- 


litical parties  are  putting  forward  a 
programme  which  offers  much  real 
hope  of  improvement  to  those  in 
greatest  need. 

'In  the  general  election  cam- 
paign, the  political  parties  are  com- 
peting for  votes  by  promising  lower 
taxation.  When  so  many  are  living  in 
poverty  and  unemployment,  it  is 
wrong  to  give  priority  to  the  claims 
of  those  who  are  already  well  off." 

Wages  as  low  as  £2  an  hour  are 
common  in  many  areas,  while  the  av- 
erage wages  of  people  leaving  unem- 
ployment to  take  a job  are  £4  an  hour. 

The  report  follows  an  18-month 
Inquiry  by  the  12  main  Christian 
denominations,  and  its  sponsors 
include  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury, George  Carey,  and  Cardinal 
Basil  Hume. 

In  terms  that  contradict  John 
Major’s  claim  to  be  building  a soci- 
ety of  “haves,  rather  than  have- 
nots",  die  authors  say  they  have 
been  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
sharpness  of  contrast  "between  a 
favoured  majority  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  on  the  other  who  are  left 
out  Wherever  we  went  we  saw  in- 
creasing riches  and  increasing 
poverty  side  by  side.  Such  contrasts  - 
should  not  be  tolerated.  They  imply 
a complacency  amongst  the  con- 
tented that  has  to  be  challenged.” 

The  inquiry  will  infuriate  minis- 
ters since  it  claims  the  Govern- 
ment’s unemployment  statistics  are 
unreliable.  The  Government  had 
been  preparing  to  hail  this  week  the 
12th  successive  monthly  drop  in 
unemployment,  down  from  last 
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month's  figure  of  1.85  million.  But 
the  Churches’  report  asserts:  "So 
many  changes  have  been  made  to 
the  criteria  for  benefit  in  recent 
years  that  the  claimant  count  cannot 
be  taken  as  a satisfactory  indication 
of  the  pressure  of  demand  for 
labour,  or  the  social  problems  which 
arise  from  the  shortage  of  jobs. 

**lt  is  increasingly  coming  to  be 
recognised  that  in  the  UK  the  unem- 
ployment figures  refer  to  just  one 
category  of  those  without ' paid 
work"  — excluding  the  disabled, 
single  parents,  the  sick  and  the  in- 
voluntarily retired. 

The  report  accepts  the  existence 
of  benefit  fraud  but  argues  that  the 
Government’s  benefit  system  traps 
a significant  group  of  parents  in 
poverty,  as  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
find  jobs  that  do  not  Involve  a cut  in 
income.  — 'Hie  Observer 


Defiant  Hogg  hangs  on 


Ewen  MaoAsklll 


THE  embattled  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Douglas  Hogg,  sur- 
vived calls  for  his  resignation  in  the 
Commons  last  week,  in  spite  of  a 
fresh  batch  of  leaked  letters  detail- 
ing serious  food  safety  offences. 

Mr  Hogg,  forced  to  the  Com- 
mons to  make  his  second  statement 
in  a week  because  of  growing  public 
worry  about  the  state  of  abattoirs 
Mowing  the  BSE  and  E.coli  out- 
breaks, announced  a quickly  cob- 
bled-together  "action  plan”  to  drive 
up  standards. 

The  letters,  sent  directly  to  Mr 
Hogg  from  Northumberland  county 
council  but  to  which  lie  had  not 
replied,  complained  of  a shortage  of 
trading  standards  officers  to  en- 
force BSE  regulations.  As  a result, 
meat  labelled  as  lamb  anti  other 
BSE-free  products  in  the  north  of 
England  had,  in  fact,  contained  beef. 

Amid  opposition  cries  of  “resign” 
and  "burn  the  Hogg",  he  dismissed 
as  misleading  reports  of  declining 
standards  at  Britain’s  much-criti- 
cised abattoirs.  “I  do  not  pretend 
JhaL  there  is  not  scope  for  further 
improvement,”  he  said,  adding  that 
the  Government  “had  been  and  re- 
main determined  to  drive  up  stan- 
dards, and  we  are  succeeding". 

Tlie  Liberal  Democrat  lender, 
Paddy  Ashdown,'  said:  "Were  it  not 
for  the  shadow  of  the  general  elec- 
tion, Mr  Hogg  would  be  on  his  way.? 

Tlie.  GpYerument  earlier 
promised  to  publish  ta.  Jiygienq 
league  table  of  slaughterhouses  as  a 
minister  revealed  dial,  45.  meal  in- 
spectors were  disciplined  and  three 


sacked  for  failing  to  uphold  stan- 
dards. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  re- 
vealed that  the  Meat  Hygiene  Ser- 
vice, the  government  agency  set  up 
two  years  ago  to  raise  standards  in 
abattoirs,  had  disciplined  45  of  its 
1,000  meat  hygiene  employees  in 
the  past  two  years.  Four  had  been 
sacked,  though  one  was  later  rein- 
stated on  appeal.  Most  of  the  com- 
plaints related  to  BSE,  in  particular 
not  making  sure  that  spinal  material 
and  other  potential  carriers  were  re- 
moved. 

Britain's  biggest  supermarket 
chain  discovered  chronic  safety 
lapses  at  an  abattoir  which  had  been 
approved  by  meat  inspectors,  write 
John  Ariidge  and  Michael  Durham. 

Meat  Hygiene  Service  officials 
missed  a catalogue  of  serious  prob- 
lems at  Perth  Fresh  Meats  in  Scot- 
land. Instead,  they  were  uncovered 
by  inspectors  sent  in  by  Tesco  after 
a tip-off.  Tlie  supermarket  group  im- 
mediately terminated  its  contract 
with  the  company,  then  one  of  its 
biggest  suppliers.  'Hie  abattoir  has 
since  gone  out  of  business. 

A former  employee  told  Tesco 
tii  at  animals  arrived  at  tlie  plant 
caked  in  faeces,  slaughter  halls  were 
contaminated,  meat  relumed  by  su- 
lierpiarkefs  was  relabelled  ns  fresh 
and  sent  back  out  fur  sale,,  and  that 
the  plant  was  not  cleaned  properly. 

Inspectors  found  minced  meat 
, past  it?  sell-by  date  was  being  mixed 
with  fresh  meat,  and  sent  to  shops, 
and.  old  cuts  .were  being  relabelled. 
, jyiept  processing  machinery  wag.not 
. being  kept  clean,  and  some  hygiene 
log  books  had  been  forged.  . . ... 


Howard  to.  reform  rape  trials 


Luke  Harding  • ! 

- — — ; . ; r 

A LLEGED  rapists  defending  . 
/~\ themselves  in  court  will  lope: 
the  right  fo  cross-examine  the , 

people  who,  have  accused  thept* 

the  Home  Secretary,  Michael, 
Howard,  announced  last  week. 

The  mqye  Is  Resigned  to  elimi-1 
note  the  harrowing  ordeal  which : 
rape  victims  can  suffer  when  • ' 
their  attackers  question  .them, — ■ 
oftqn  intimately  ~ in  open  court' 
The  proposal  follows  the,  casq  ' 
of  Julja  Mason,  who  was  ques- 
tioned oversix  dayB  at  the  Old 
Bailey  last  summer  by  t|ie  map 
whq  raped  her  twice.  Her  ordeal ' 

sparked  a public  outcry* 

, Ralston  Edwards*  who  Was  . l 
found  guilty,  qn,  two  counts  of  , 

rape,  attended  court  in  the  same' 

jumper  and  Jeans  he  had  worn,. 


when  he  raped  Mrs  Mason.  In  a i 
low,  flat  voice  devoid  of  emotion,1 
he  asked  .her  to  give  a precise  ac- 
count of  the  sexual  humiliation 
she  had  suffered  at  bis  hands,  At 
one  stageshe  fled  the  courtroom^ 
:•  MrsMaBon..aged.34„comr  ; 

plained  to  the  European  1 -n  ! 
Commtseionipf  Human  Eights,  , 
about  her  treatment  “It  was  as  if 
1 1 had  been  raped  once  by- 
Edwards,  and  again  by  flier  j 

British  judicial  system.',’ 

Under, the  proposed  changes,  i 
judge?  wpuJd  be  given  discretion 

. to,  atop,  defendants  who  are  repr 
. resenting  themselves  In  court 
from  personally,  cross-examining 
people  whq  have  accused  them  i 

Of  rape  and  other  offences.  , ! 

Instead,  cross-examination  t-, 
could  be  conducted  only  by,  8 ij 
representative.  •>,•••  ! 


We’ll  help  you 
save  for  a 
very  rainy  day 


Thr  first  ihlng  you  itoikfc  when1  you  go  ' 
hpmc  tunl.br  ihc  while  cliffs.  jKe.grcy 
sky.  more  liktly  i • . > • 1 " ' - j 

So  lii  sfvc  ^ho  (i  ii  I took  gelling  *ny  i 
gloomier.  Woolwich  Guernsey  can  hqlp : 
"you  inaie  your  itan  persunjl  Silver  iinlpg., 

, ■ I I . 1 •■•■•It 

li'f,  L-aljcJ  ihe  Slertmg.lniergalkin^l 

i Gross  Att-ob  III. -And,  Will  list  It's-' run  j 

especially  Tor  cs  pa  is, 'we  lisie  ji.  lit  e*pais.: 

,\Ve  henr.  for  Uiswncc.-you  wanuonM^ 

1 ictily  higli  liurrrsi  rales.  So  we  nuk'c  sure  . 

, the  r*lc>  we.  pay  nre  cnnsJstcnilyqm'ing  1 

' Ihc  vek-y  hlRlitsl.  ’ 1 ■ |:i-r  ’ 1 ‘ 1 | 

■.  ■ ■ ,i.  ■ I ■ ! 

. ..  You  Irll  us.  you  dun'i  |>c.i  frugal  ] 

■ fur  wllhd  rawing  your'nwti  itiOilcy.'  i ! 


Pair  palm.  So  - ftpan  Ihffli  electronic  . 

. 1 • - . i i ■ 

transfers -we  don’t  charge  yotyfl  penpy, 

We ’understand  youd  prefer  the  rates 
to  go  up  as  you  Invest  more  money.  Again,  ’ 
were  happy  in  comply.'  ■ '• 

. And  .we  know  ydu  don't  it«Uiy*>.geL  to  j 
read  a newspaper  from  home.  So  if  your  ’ . .,|  Count  r> 


’’  'I  wink  ■ slim  lining  Plnhc  tend  mi  drlklh'oT, 

i the  WnoInlch  .duenuey.SklllilR.lniciiiiiiMiul 
(.  Unm Atioyni . i 

f, ..  • Mt/MrVMtatfcU, 

I"  Xililtcu  '.  f 1 •!  ' ■' 
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Interest  rales  should  efrangq  for  qny  reason 

well  write  and  tell  you  personalty. 

■'ti  1 lie  rcj.uU  is  an  account  tliaib  appeared 

' Over  tind  over  again  hi.  financial  Brsi  .Buy 
|->  ‘ :i  ...III  - ' , . • ' i ' 

columns.  And  a brighter  financial  foyeraM 

. ' ' I I ' 1 1 ,'  ’ • 1 , • k"  p n f • • 
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The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 

Minister’s  ‘evil  IRA  scum’ 
tirade  provokes  protests 


Although  she  is  seven 

months  pregnant  and  hns  a sus- 
pected deep  vein  thrombosis,  Roisin 
McAliskey  was  last  week  refused 
bail  by  a High  Court  judge  who  up- 
held claims  by  Crown  lawyers  that 
she  might  abscond.  Hie  Prison  Ser- 
vice rilled,  however,  that  she  would 
be  allowed  to  keep  her  baby  in  Hol- 
loway prison,  where  she  lias  been 
on  remand  since  November.  And 
she  would  not  be  chained  while  giv- 
ing birth  in  an  outside  hospiLal. 

Ms  McAliskey  is  facing  extradi- 
tion to  Germany,  where  she  is 
wanted  for  questioning  over  the 
bombing  of  Osnabrilck  army  bar- 
racks. Although  not  convicted  of  any 
offence,  she  seems  to  suffer  guilt  by 
association  because  her  mother, 
Bernadette  (/fee  Devlin),  a former 
I nationalist  MP,  was  a firebrand 
republican  activist  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Northern  Ireland  troubles. 

David  Maclean,  the  loose-lipped 
junior  Home  Office  minister  in 
charge  of  criminal  policy,  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  about  her 
guilt.  In  replying  to  a constituent, 
who  had  complained  to  him  about 
Ms  McAIiskey’s  prison  treatment, 
Mr  Maclean  loosed  off  a tirade 
about  "IRA  scum"  and  said  he  had 
as  much  sympathy  for  her  as  he 
would  have  for  the  Moors  mur- 
derer, Myra  Hindi ey. 

There  were  protests  — in  Ixmdon, 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  — that 
this  could  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
any  future  trial  of  a woman  who  has 
never  been  convicted  of  IRA  mem- 
bership, let  alone  anything  else.  Bui 
Mr  Maclean,  who  recently  said  most 
of  London's  beggars  were  “aggres- 
sive Scots”,  refused  to  apologise. 

Moreover  he  wns  backed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
who  said  Mr  Maclean  “has  iny  sup- 
port and,  1 have  no  doubt,  the  sup- 
port of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public”. 


THE  FIRST  anniversary  of  the 
Dunblane  massacre,  in  which 
16  children  nnd  their  teacher  were 
lulled  by  a deranged  gunman,  was 
marked  quietly  and  with  dignity  in 
the  small  Scottish  cathedral  town. 

The  bereaved  parents  had  asked 
to  be  left  in  peace  and  requested 
that  there  should  he  no  special 
church  or  memorial  service  be- 
cause, according  to  the  children's 
headmaster  Ron  Taylor,  "we  re- 
member them  every  day”.  But  peo- 
ple were  Invited  to  place  lighted 
candles  in  Uieir  windows,  in  Dun- 
blane and  throughout  Britain. 


TAKING  GOODS  from  super- 
stores without  paying  for  them 
is  not  stealing,  according  to  the  Rev 
John  Papworth,  a retired  75-year-old 
Anglican  priest.  “It  is  a reallocation 
of  resources,  which  is  badly 
needed,"  he  said. 

Mr  Papworth  was  complaining, 
not  unreasonably,  about  the  way 
superstores  — "places  of  evil  and 
temptation"  — destroy  conunu  nities 
and  force  small  businesses  into 
bankruptcy.  Brought  up  in  an  or- 
phnniige,  he  confessed  to  having 
shoplifted  when  young  and  said  he 
would  do  so  now  "but.  like  most 
clergymen.  I don't  have  the  courage 
of  my  convictions". 

Told  that  he  would  be  reported  to 
the  Bishop  of  taudon,  Mr  Papworth 


wns  unrepentant  and  accused  the 
Church  leadership  of  being  “intel- 
lectually comatose  nnd  spiritually 
moribund". 

He  has  not  always  lacked  the 
courage  of  iiis  convictions.  He  was 
jailed  in  the  1960s  with  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell for  his  |>art  in  tile  Committee  of 
100  anti-nuclear  marches,  and  ngnin 
in  the  United  States  after  taking  part 
in  a march  for  black  rights.  And  he 
has  admitted  sheltering  tile  notori- 
ous double  agent,  George  Blake, 
after  his  escape  from  prison  in  1966. 


AN  HISTORIC  chapter  in  book 
publishing  was  finally  closed 
when  the  Restrictive  Pi-actices  Court 
ordered  the  scrapping  of  the  Net 
Book  Agreement  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  against  the  public  interest. 

The  agreement,  allowing  publish- 
ers to  fix  the  retail  prices  of  books, 
had  been  operated  for  96  years.  It 
was  sustained  in  the  belief  Lhat  it  en- 
abled publishers  to  use  the  profits 
of  bestsellers  to  subsidise  the  pro- 
duction of  “serious"  work  at  little  or 
no  profit. 

It  had  been  ignored  since  Sep- 
tember 1995,  when  large  publishers 
withdrew  their  support  and  book- 
store chains  and  supermarkets 
started  to  discount  titles.  But  su|>- 
porters,  such  ns  the  playwright  Tom 
Stoppard,  claim  that  since  the  sus- 
ixmsion  of  the  agreement  the 
nation's  literacy  has  been  threat- 
ened by  a “bestseller  culture". 


THE  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
Betty  Booth  rayd,  ruled  that  it 
was  “unacceptable”  for  MPs  to  be 
prompted  by  people  outside  the 
chamber  who  might  be  watcliing 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  on 
television. 

Last  week  she  spotted  a Labour 
MP,  Brian  Wilson,  reading  a mes- 
sage on  bis  electronic  pager  as  he 
challenged  a Tory  MP  about  his 
outside  interests.  He  was  obviously 
being  fed  with  factual  ammunition, 
possibly  by  researchers  back  in 
IJarLy  headquarters. 

Miss  Booth royd  said  she  could 
have  no  objection  to  "instruments 
which  merely  vibrate  to  nltracL  the 
attention  of  the  bearer,  provided 
they  are  silent".  Her  objection  was 
to  their  use  an  an  aide-memoire.  Mr 
Wilson  interpreted  this  to  mean  that 
MPs  could  receive  information,  but 
not  use  it.  “I’m  not  sure  how  en- 
forceable that  is." 


Chief  Rabbi  Sacks:  his  letter  was  leaked  i'hoiograph  stpvr  mb 


Sacks  reopens  rift 


Alex  Bellos 


BRITAIN'S  Jewish  community 
was  this  week  facing  its  deep- 
est split  for  more  than  100 
years  after  a newspaper  published  a 
leaked  letter  by  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
Jonathan  Sacks. 

Long-running  tensions  between 
the  Orthodox  and  Reform  commu- 
nities exploded  into  the  open  with 
the  letter,  in  which  the  Chief  Rnbbi 
describes  Reform  as  a "false  group- 
ing" of  Jews  “who  destroy  the  faith". 


The  Chief  Rabbi,  who  dir!  in>t 
apologise  for  the  remarks,  faced  de- 
mands by  the  non-Ortliodox  lu  re- 
define Iiis  title  so  that  it  was  clear  hr 
spoke  only  for  a section  uf  Angl<>- 
Jewry.  Although  officially  lie  repre- 
sents only  Orthodox  Jewry,  hr  is 
widely  seen  as  a figurehead  for  all. 

Rabbi  Jonathan  Koiimin,  the 
spokesman  for  the  Reform  Syna- 
gogues of  Great  Britain,  railed  on 
the  Chief  Rabbi  to  renounce  his  title 

and  adopt  the  more  limited  

Leader  of  Orthodox  Jews.  “The 


guardian  weekly 

March  23  ^ 

Chief  Rabbi  no  longer  represents  all 

i •],!  *1 W'™1?  with  the 

Uuri  Rabbis  decision  not  to  go  t0 

l,l>  '‘'"“nil  of  Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn  dS 

lminilcaster  and  Reform  Jew  who 
died  last  year,  but  to  attend  a seen- 
tar  memorial  service  last  month. 

To  defuse  criticisms  in  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  wing.  1),-  Sachs  wrote  a 
letter  in  rabbinic  Hebrew  to  Dayan 
Channel!  hiriwa,  the  leader  of  the 
Union  of  Orthodox  Hebrew  Congre- 
gallons.  The  letter  was  lenked  to  the 
Jewish  Chronicle,  which  decided  to 
print  because  of  an  “overriding 
public  interest". 

hi  (he  letter  the  Chief  Rabbi 
described  Rabbi  Gryn  as  “amongst 
those  who  destroy  the  faith".  He 
said  his  appearance  at  the  secular 
service  would  offer  a good  opportu- 
nity to  say  lie  did  not  recognise  the 
concept  of  a Reform  rabbi  and  "a 
victory  would  be  won"  against  the 
Reform  movement.  If  he  did  not  go, 
lie  added,  il  could  be  used  to  show 
lhat  there  was  a need  for  a Reform 
chief  rabbi. 

The  Chief  Rabbi  described  the 
leak  as  n “scandalous  betrayal'.  He 
diil  not  retract  his  words  but  called 
for  "an  end  In  the  public  bickering". 

He  issued  a seven-point  list  of 
principles  for  mutual  respect  be- 
tween Jews,  calling  mi  them  lowwi 
together  on  matters  affecting theoi 
all  — such  iis  fighting  anti-Swi . 
lisin.  remembering  the  Holocaust 
and  improving  relations  with  other 
faiths. 

Matthew  Caiman,  the  editor  of 
Loiiflmi  Jewish  News,  warned  re- 
formists  lhat  they  were  in  fUngcruf 
falling  into  a trap.  “We  hnvrloa.sk 
who  leaked  this  letter  and  why? 
Jonathan  Sacks  has  made  enormous 
strides  towards  reconciliation  | 
among  the  different  movements  in 
Augln-Jewry  over  the  last  five-years 
The  people  who  leaked  this  letter 
are  Iiis  right  wing  critics  who 
despise  Reform." 


Orangemen 
agree  deal 


David  Sharrook 


A PATH  leading  Northern  Ireland 
away  from  last  summers  unrest 
over  loyalist  parades  was  estab- 
lished this  week  when  it  was  con- 
firmed that  Orangemen  and  Sinn 
Fein  members  have  reached  local 
agreement  to  allow  a traditional  July 
12  march  in  the  Co.  Tyrone  village 
ofDromore. 

BBC  Radio  Northern  Ireland  re- 
vealed that  agreement  has  been 
renched  between  clergy,  the 
Orange  Order  and  local  councillors 
including  Sinn  Fein  members. 

It  centres  on  the  main  Co.  Tyrone 
demonstration.  The  agreement  was 
reached  on  routes,  times  and  the 
number  of  lodges  and  bands  attend- 
ing, the  programme  said. 

An  SDLP  councillor,  Liam  Mc- 
Quaid,  said  local  people  were  happy 
with  the  outcome.  “Last  year  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  there  was  a 
mini-riot  with  regard  to  Orangemen 
parading  in  Church  Street,  which  is 
a highly  nationalist  area. 

“We  didn't  want  to  see  that  hap- 
pen again.  As  far  as  the  people  of 
Church  Street  are  concerned  and 
particularly  older  people,  they  just 
don’t  want  any  hassle.  Their  altitude 
would  be  ‘the  parade  only  lasts  20 
minutes,  let  them  have  it'." 

The  agreement  augurs  well  for 
the  rest  of  the  marching  season, 
which  kicks  off  next  month. 


Dorrell  faces  legal  fight 
over  paedophile  ring 


LAWYERS  (Iniimulliig  a public 
inquiry  Into  abuse  by  stnff  at 
children’s  homes  in  northwest  Eng- 
land claimed  (lint  u paedophile  net- 
work ns  well  organised  os  the  Mafia 
could  he  at  work  In  the  UK. 

Solicitors  representing  about  150 
child  abuse  victims  urged  (he 
Health  Secretary,  Stephen  Dorrell, 
to  announce  a public  inquiry  within 
14  days  or  face  a legal  challenge. 

Hie  lawyers  hnve  already  issued 
writs  against  the  organisations  that 
ran  the  five  main  children’s  homes 
at  the  heart  of  a huge  three-year  po- 
lice and  social  services  investigation 
in  Merseyside  and  Cheshire  us  they 
seek  compensation  for  the  victims. 

They  are  planning  to  mount  a ju- 
dicial review  in  the  High  Court  to 
force  the  Government  to  set  up  an 
inquiry  into  the  child  abuse  scandal, 
which  has  seen  1 1 paedophiles  who 
had  senior  jobs  at  the  homes  given 
long  prison  sentences. 

Peter  Garsden,  the  solicitor  lead- 
ing the  group,  said:  "If  they  con- 
tinue to  prevaricate  we  have  to 
consider  taking  proceedings  against 
the  Government  in  a judicial  review. 
It  is  over  to  the  Government  to  take 
action.  It  is  file  most  serious  child 
abuse  inquiry  yet.” 

He  said  all  the  clients  repre- 
sented by  the  lawyers  backed  the 
call  for  a public  inquiry,  and  many  of 
their  MPs  had  written  to  the  Gov- 
ernment supporting  the  demand. 


"The  victims  fed  (lie  system  has 
let  them  down,  mid  the  system 
should  suy  il  is  sorry  by  holding  a 
public  inquiry.  No  matter  liowmwff 
inquiries  are  held,  new  lessons  ran 
be  learnt  and  a public  inquiry  may 
uncover  links  between  abusers  id 
d if  fen -nt  | Mir  Is  of  the  country." 

He  pointed  mil  that  Keith  Lavep 
nek,  aged  52,  n former  childrens 
home  hendinnslcr  and  social  ser^ 
vices  manager  jailed  for  18  y^rs*^ 
Chester  crown  court  last  week  for 
15  child  sex  offences,  began  his  ac- 
tivities in  Warrington  but  ended  up 
in  Cambridge.  . 

He  agreed  that  homes  were  more 
strictly  controlled  now  than  when 
the  abuse  took  place  in  the 
70s  anti  ’80s,  but  said  it  was  imp®; 
taut  to  study  the  methodology  ot  w 
paedophile.  “He  is  not  a man 
dirty  inac  who  looks  like  a Ch^ 
abuser.  He  looks  like  yoii  and  me. 

He  claimed  that  children’s  organs 
sations  such  as  the  NSPtC  and 
Children’s  Society  were  ■ a*®" 
about  the  question  of  a paedopni* 
network  at  work  in  Britain. 

They  believe  it  is  as  well  organ- 
ised as  the  Mafia."  He 
knew  how  much  pressure  there : 
within  members  of  the  paedW 
fraternity  not  to  give  ew 
against  one  other.  "My  belief  J 
it  won’t  lie  long  before  someone] w 
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Government  puts  its  faith  in  charity 


David  Brindle 


MOST  charities  providing 
social  care  under  contracts 
with  local  authorities  say 
they  are  having  to  subsidise  the  ser- 
vices from  fund-raising  income,  a 
survey  last  week  showed. 

Hie  findings  came  as  the  Govern- 
ment published  a white  paper 
proposing  that  all  services  for  el- 
derly and  disabled  people  lie  priva- 
tised by  handing  them  over  to  the 
voluntary  and  private  sectors. 

Hie  white  paper,  which  would  be 
legislated  upon  if  the  Conservatives 
were  reelected  on  May  1,  also  sets 
out  plans  to  require  social  services 
departinents  to  share  responsibility 
for  children's  services  with  other 
agencies;  to  improve  the  training  of 
social  workers  involved  in  child 
care;  and  to  introduce  a new  system 
for  regulating  social  care. 

Hie  Health  Secretary,  Stephen 
Dorrell,  described  the  proposals  as 
"the  biggest  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture and  delivery  of  social  services 
since  social  services  departments 
were  created  in  1971". 

However,  the  National  Council 
for  Voluntary  Organisations 
INCVO)  has  called  for  urgent  talks 
with  ministers.  It  said  a survey  of 
charities,  due  out  in  May,  suggested 
the  voluntary  sector  was  unhappy. 
Of  115  charities  providing  care  ser- 
vices, 69  per  cent  said  they  were 
having  to  dip  into  their  own  funds  to 


Rail  firm  may 
;lose  franchise 


I Keith  Harper 

SOUTH  West  Trains  faces  a 
£1  million  fine  and  is  Lwo  moves 
away  from  having  its  franchise 
removed  unless  it  improves  its 
services,  the  rail  industry  regulator 
announced  last  week. 

John  O’Brien,  director  uf  the 
office  of  passenger  rail  franchising, 
Opraf,  said  that  unless  SWT  runs  at 
least  98.5  per  cent  of  its  services  in 
April  an  enforcement  order  will  be 
issued. 

Mr  O’Brien  also  ordered  the 
company  to  spend  £1  million  on 
improvements,  because  it  had  failed 
to  deliver  on  promises  it  made  a 
year  ago  when  it  became  the  first 
Private  rail  passenger  operator. 

SWT  has  been  unable  to  run  a foil 
service  of  1,500  trains  a day  since  it 
made  70  drivers  redundant  in  Janu- 
*7.  in  a move  the  Government 
described  as  “inept". 

Mr  O’Brien  said:  “Passengers 
have  suffered  an  unacceptable  level 
of  cancellations  in  recent  weeks.  My 
priority  is  to  see  services  restored 
to  normaL" 

The  possibility  of  SWT  losing  its 
franchise  would, occur  if  the  com- 
pany was  fined  and  yet  still  failed  to 
ran  97.5  per  cent  of  services.  The 
current  transgression  is  the  com- 
pany^ third  in  less  than  a year. 

Hie  Transport  Secretary,  Sir 
ifQrS®  Young,  said  the  move 
snowed  the  Government's  determi- 
nation to  hold  train  operators  to 
tneir  contracts,  and  take  firm  steps 
when  they  failed  to  come  up  to 
fratch.  But  Keith  Bill,  national 
secretary  of  Save  Our  Railways,  Baid 
mat  stagecoach,  which  owns  SWT, 
J®. -dismally  failed"  to  show  what  It 
p°uld  do  and  that  the  fine  would 
aave  the  same  effect  .as  “a 
Jtoaahooter  on  an  elephant”. 


top  up  what  they  were  paid  to  run 
them,  while  54  per  cent  said  they 
were  being  expected  to  accept  addi- 
tional tasks. 

Stuart  Etherington,  NCVO  chief 
executive,  warned:  "If  the  Govern- 
ment Is  proposing  a mqjor  change  in 
the  way  social  services  are  deliv- 
ered. this  should  not  be  done  on  the 
assumption  that  the  voluntary  sec- 
tor will  subsidise  such  changes.” 

The  white  paper  represents  the 
third  front  of  the  Tories'  welfare 
offensive,  following  last  week’s 
plans  to  replace  the  state  pension 
and  the  bill  to  encourage  people  to 
buy  Insurance  for  long-term  care. 

The  charity  Age  Concern  said  it 
remained  unconvinced  that  local  au- 


thority services  were  more  expen- 
sive than  the  private  sector  — the 
ostensible  reason  for  the  privatisa- 
tion plan  -—  nnd  the  Association  for 
Residential  Care  said  it  feared  some 
authorities  would  interpret  value- 
for-money  as  “the  cheapest  service 
they  can  find". 

The  39-page  blueprint  says  the 
direction  for  the  next  25  years  of 
social  services  departments  should 
be  commissioning  social  care,  not 
providing  it  or  regulating  it. 

Hie  white  paper  asserts  that  "the 
very  large  majority"  of  people 
rightly  provide  social  care  for  them- 
selves, ur  have  it  provided  by  family, 
friends  and  neighbours.  'The  role  of 
statutory  social  services  is  to  act  as 


support  to  those  who  are  meeting 
social  care  needs  in  these  ways,  and 
as  a commissioner  of  care  to  sup- 
port those  for  whom  these  networks 
fail.” 

Spending  on  social  services  has 
risen  four-fold  in  real  terms  since 
1971/72,  totalling  more  than  £8.4  bil- 
lion in  1996/97. 

Although  the  white  paper  ac- 
knowledges that  “much  is  done  to 
high  standards"  by  social  services 
departments,  it  says  there  is  inade- 
quate transparency  about  how  such 
large  sums  of  money  are  spent. 

It  argues  that  departments  are 
"not  well-suited"  to  be  direct 
providers  of  services.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  private  and  voluntary 
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sector  providers  offer  better  value 
for  money,  It  claims.  The  Govern- 
ment therefore  wishes  to  entrench 
the  trend  towards  more  external 
supply  of  residential  and  home 
care.” 

It  is  proposed  to  qualify  local  au- 
thorities' power  to  provide  residen- 
tial care  for  adults,  stipulating  they 
may  do  so  only  if  they  can  still  prove 
a need  after  a rigorous  and  objective 
review  of  independent-sector  alter- 
natives. Hie  same  arrangements 
would  apply  to  care  provided  in  el- 
derly and  disabled  people's  own 
homes,  as  well  as  to  day  centres. 
But  the  while  paper  accepts  that  the 
independent  sector  is  "not  yet  so 
well  developed"  as  in  residential 
care. 

Social  Services  — Achievement  and 
Challenge;  Stationery  Office;  £6.85 


The  f l e x i hie  offshore  H1CA 
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Our  new  HICA  pays 
standing  orders, 
while  other  accounts 
are  just  standing  still. 


Regular  payments  {be  them  monthly,  annually 
or  whenever)  are  certainly  not  a problem  with 
the  new  flexible  HICA  from  Bristol  & West 
International  InGuernsey. 

We've  combined  excellent  rates  of  interest'  ' 
with  the  ease  and  convenience  of  a Sterling 
cheque  book,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make 
both  direct  debit  and  standing  order  payments. 

To  find  out  more  about  ,the  flexible  approach 
to  offshore  savings  and  payment  management, 
simply  complete  the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 

Donald  Tew,  Bristol  & West  International,  PO  Box 
611,  High  Street,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel  ; 
Islands,  GY  1 4NY,  or  contact  our  Principal  Office  ’ 
for  more  details,  Tfelephond  Guernsey  (44)  01481 
720609  or  fax  (4-4)  01481  7 1 1658. 


l/Vfc  would  like  to  open  a flexible  High  Interest  Cheque' Account 
/or  £ (min  £5jOOO>  Cheques  should  be  made 

payable  to  Bristol  & West  International  Ltd.  Please  write  your  name 
and  address  dearly  on  the  reverie  or  the  cheque 

□ Pteasetldc.  box  for  dels  Dion  Lhe  range  of  savings  accounts 
and  services  available  from  Bristol  & Wat  International. 
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In  Brief 1__L 
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A HIGH  Court  judge  agreed  to 
send  a test  case  to  die  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  for  a ruling 
on  whether  Britain  Is  breaching 
European  equality  lows  by 
banning  gays  from  the  services. 
Labour  has  signalled  its  inten- 
tion to  lift  the  ban,  subject  to 
consultation  with  service  chiefs 
on  how  best  to  achieve  that  goal. 


SION  JENKINS,  the  foster 
father  of  13-year-old  Billie* 
Jo  Jenkins,  lias  been  charged 
with  her  murder. 


ALAN  HOWARTH,  die  for- 
mer Thatcher!  te  minister 
who  defected  to  Labour,  has 
delighted  Tony  Blair  by  landing 
the  safe  seat  of  Newport  East 


DOCTORS  should  be  sub- 
jected to  HIV  tests  whenever 
they  move  hospital,  a charity 
urged  after  an  obstetrician, 
Patrick  Ngosa,  was  struck  off 
the  medical  register  for  tying 
about  his  HIV  status. 


A COMPLAINT  against  lead- 
ing shadow  cabinet  figures 
for  using  a blind  trust  funded  by 
anonymous  millionaires  to  raise 
cash  to  run  their  offices  was  dis- 
missed by  Sir  Gordon  Downey, 
the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioner for  Standards. 

Comment,  page  14 


THREE  members  of  the  aco- 
Nazi  group  Combat  18  have 
been  jailed  for  possessing 
"threatening,  abusive  or 
insulting"  material  which  was 
intended  to  stir  up  racial  hatred. 


PIETER  SUTCLIFFE,  the 
Yorkshire  Ripper,  has  per- 
manently lost  his  sight  In  one 
eye  alter  being  attacked  by  a 
fellow  patient  at  Broadmoor. 


THE  Picasso  painting  stolen 
from  a central  tantlon 
gallery  lias  been  recovered. 


THE  SCOTTISH  National 
Liberation  Army's  founder 
and  leader,  Adam  Busby,  was 
jailed  for  two  years  In  Dublin's 
Special  Criminal  Court 


A ROME  magistrate  gave  the 
footballer  Paul  Gascoigne  a 
three-month  suspended  prison 
sentence  for  assaulting  an  Italian 
photographer  in  1994. 


JOHN  KINSELLA,  convicted 
In  1994  of  the  IRA  bombing 
of  the  Warrington  gasworks,  has 
had  hia  case  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 


A FEMALE  firefighter  routinely 
branded  a tart  and  sub- 
jected to  relentless  sexual  dis- 
crimination by  colleagues  was 
awarded  £220,000  damages. 


ACTOR  Ronald  Fraser  has 
died  aged  66.  His  credits 
included  Pennies  From  Heaven 
and  Brides  head  Revisited. 
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Sellafield 

waste  dump 
refused 


Six  weeks  of  trainspotting  heaven 


SKETCH 

Simon  Hoggart  

AT  LEAST  someone  is  looking 
forward  to  the  next  six  weeks. 
"Elections,  some  people  say, 
are  tough  and  gruelling  businesses. 
Well,  up  to  a point  that’s  true,"  admit- 
ted John  Major.  “But  i think  they’re 
olson  lot  of  fun!" 

It  was  like  those  teachers  who 
tried  to  tdl  you  (hat  learning  Greek 
was  jolly  exciting.  Vicious,  dreary, 
repetitive,  mendacious,  interminable 
— all  those  words  spring  to  mind. 
But  fun?  John  Major  is  not  like  the 
rest  of  us.  He  is  a train  spotter  with  u 
six-week  platform  pass  at  Crewe. 

At  [lie  end  of  Downing  Street 
tourists  pushed  against  the  gates. 
They  were  like  the  ghouls  who  stare 
at  car  crashes.  But  they  could  enjoy 
a few  final  Majorisms.  He  had  asked 
the  Queen  for  a dissolution,  “and 
I'm  delighted  to  sny  she  lias  con- 
sented” — ns  if  there  was  the  re- 


motest chance  she  would  have  told 
him  to  get  lost. 

Then,  breatlitakingty:  “Like  some 
of  you  I have  waited  a long  time  for 
this  general  election  ■—  and  I am  de- 
lighted that  we  have  now  got  it,”  he 
said  with  a straight  face,  as  if  it  was 
like  the  coming  of  spring  or  an  Eng- 
land cricket  victory. 

The  Prime  Minister's  strategy 
seems  to  be  to  cash  in  on  (lie  na- 
tion's gratitude  at  the  longest  elec- 
tion campaign  for  HO  years.  Well  be 
having  so  much  fun.  we  just  won't 
want  it  to  end! 

"Lady  Thatcher  Doorstep”  said 
the  announcement,  ft  was  to  be  one 
of  those  spontaneous  doorstep  dials 
which  she  made  her  own:  remember 
"Rejoice!";  "VVc  are  a grandmother"; 
“1  fight  on,  I fight  to  win.” 

'Hie  press  clustered  in  Belgravia 
at  Global  HQ  of  the  World  Institute 
ofTlinlchcrology.  We  were  pilgrims 
at  her  shrine.  The  mnnifestntinn  had 
a particular  piquancy,  since  she  has 
been  quoted  lately  as  approving  of 


Mr  Blair.  “He  won’t  let  Britain 
down,”  she  told  the  Times. 

She  was  late.  Was  she  tossing  a 
coin  to  decide  whom  she  would  en- 
dorse? Finally  the  Great  Architect  of 
Thatcherology  appeared.  Would  Mr 
Blair  let  Britain  down,  some  trouble- 
maker shouted. 

“I  hope  we  don’t  get  Prime  Minis- 
ter Blair.  I’m  Imping  we  will  get  to 
keep  Prime  Minister  Major.  Mr 
Blair  is  different  from  Prime  Minis- 
ter Blair.’* 

This  bordered  on  the  runic.  In 
wlml  sense?  Jekyll  and  Hyde?  Or 
was  it  a ended  reference  in  Prime 
Minister  Major  wlm  had  been  such 
:i  cruel  let-down  after  Mr  Majnr?  We 
sought  elucidation  “Is  Tuny  Blair  a 
goud  chap?"  we  cried  at  her  back.  “I 
hope  you  think  Thatcher's  a good 
woman,  otherwise  you  wouldn't 
have  ciimc  in  such  large  numbers," 
she  threw  over  her  shoulder. 

And  so  the  Eric  Cantona  of 
British  politics  rclrenled  into  her 
temple. 


TIlli  t‘2  billion  plan  to  dispose  of 
nuclear  waste  in  an  under- 
ground dump  at  Sellafield  in  Cum- 
hrm  wns  refused  planning  permission 
this  week  by  the  Environment  Sec- 
rcinry,  John  Guinmer,  throwing  the 
nuclear  industry  into  turmoil. 

It  was  dismissed  on  scientific  and 
technical  grounds  ns  well  as  being 
regarded  an  unacceptable  for  the 
Lake  District  national  park. 

Environmental  groups,  which  had 
objected  to  the  plan,  were  cock-a- 
hoop  at  what  they  regarded  as  a 
great  victory  for  them  and  a disaster 
for  the  nuclear  industry  because  it 
will  force  the  building  of  massive  sur- 
face concrete  stores  for  the  material. 
The  setback  means  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  find  anywhere  to  dispose 
of  nuclear  waste  for  at  least  30  years. 

Stunned  officials  at  Nirex,  the  nu- 
clear company  which  has  spent  £200 
million  developing  the  deep  disposal 
scheme  over  10  years,  said  there 
were  no  plans  about  what  to  do  next 
Mr  Gummer's  decision  ended/ 
weeks  of  speculation  following  i\ 
leaked  memo  from  Nirex's  director 
of  science.  Dr  John  Holmes,  in 
which  lie  admitted  to  fellow  scien- 
tists on  the  project  that  "we  may 
si  niggle  in  make  a case". 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  which  had 
spi-ni  considerable  funds  attacking 
Nirex  ,-it  the  planning  inquiry  in 
Cumbria,  said  it  was  the  first  time  in 
ils  history  Mini  the  nuclear  industry 
hail  lost  a planning  appeal.  “This  ap- 
plication was  wrong  on  scientific, 
airii-niiy  and  economic  grounds,  and 
we  proved  ii  at  the  inquiry." 

Die  siory  of  the  nuclear  industry's 
failure  to  de.il  with  its  waste  problem 
has  been  tied  in  a series  of  decisions 
taken  on  the  eve*  of  general  elec- 
tions. The  Inst  plan  to  dispose  of 
waste  in  shallow  day  deposits  was 
I abandoned  just  before  tile  198? 
election  when  the  four  possible  sites 
were  all  in  Tory-held  seals. 


Rise  in  violent  crime 
thwarts  Howard’s  boast 


Locals  take  fright  at  berth  of 
monster  in  Portland  harbour 


Alaniyaviu 

A SHARP  rise  in  violent  crime 
marred  Michael  Howard's  at- 
tempts last  week  to  burnish  his  law 
and  order  credentials  despite  a 
slight  fail  in  the  aonual  recorded 
crime  figures  for  the  fourth  year 
running. 

The  1996  figures  showed  a 1.3 
per  cent  foil  in  recorded  crime  in 
England  and  Wales,  or  a reduction 
of  67,000  to  5,033,000  reported 
offences  over  the  previous  year. 

Violent  crime  rose  by  11  per  cent 
to  344,300  offences,  which  was  the 
largest  increase  recorded  since 
1989.  It  includes  a 14  per  cent  rise  in 
rapes  and  a 17  per  cent  increase  in 
more  serious  violent  offences. 

, Mr  Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
said  the  10  per  cent  fall  in  the  official 
crime  rate  since  1992  showed  the 
Government  had  “overcome  the  de- 
featist attitude  that  nothing  can  be 
done  about  rising  crime".  There  were 
now  half  a million  fewer  offences 
than  reported  to  the  police  iii  1992. 

The  shadow  home  secretary, 
Jack  Straw,  said  the  “modest  reduc- 
tion” in  the  past  few  years  had  to  be 


judged  against  "the  mountainous 
doubling  of  crime  and  disorder 
since  the  Conservatives  came  to 
office  in  1979". 

The  Home  Office  said  the  rise  in 
violent  crime  and  fall  m property 
offences  confirmed  1990  research 
which  showed  that  acquisitive 
crime  tended  to  fall  and  . personal 
crime  was  likely  to  rise  during  an 
economic  recovery. ' " 

The  figures  show  that  the  overall 
1-3  per  cent  fall  was  fuelled  by  a 
75,000.  or  6 per  cent  drop  in  burglar- 
ies and  a 28,800  or  2 per  cent  fell  in 
car  crime.  Overall  property  offences’ 
fell  from  4.7  million  in  1995  to  4.6 
million  in  1996.  The  10-year  bur- 
glary trend,  however,  shows  an 
average  rise  of  2 per  cent  a year.  • 1 

The  11  per  cent  or  33,400.  rise  in . 
violent  crime  includes  a 17  per  cent 
increase  in  life-threatening  1 of- 
fences" including  wounding  and 
conspiracy  to  murder,  although  the 
murder, total  fell  from  745  to  683. 

■ But  Paul  Covad  jno,  chair  map 'of 
the  Penal  AffRira  Consortium, 

. warned  that  part  of  the  fall  in  crime 
was  illusory  because  fewer  victims 
were  reporting  crimes. 


Kamal  Ahmed 

I TCAME,  it  stopped.  It  went 
,1  forwards,  it  went  backwards.  It 
turned  around.  It  went  forwards 


In  a laborious  and  sometimes 
farcical  operation,  Britain's  first 
prison  ship  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  arrived  at  its  new 
home  in  Portland,  Dorset,  last 
week  to  resignation  and  anger 
from  the  local  population. 

"It's  monstrous,"  said  Pam 
, Warley,  one  of  a small  knot  of 
Portlanders  who  came  to  see 
Just  how  ugly  the  130-metre 
vessel  is.  , 

, They  were  not  disappointed. 
Five  floors  of  grey  steel,  the 
prison  block  Itself,  are  topped  by 
a quadrant  with  four-metre-high 
fences  crowned  by  wire  — the 
exercise  yard. 

The  only  splash  of  colour  was 
a man  in,  orange  overalls  gesticu- 
lating to  tire  tug  captains  as  they 
; pushed  and  pulled  the  ship  in  a 
ponderous  sea-going  ballet. 

But  there  were  fresh  question 
marks  over  the  project  after  the 


local  council  published  a report 
criticising  the  Government's 
decision  to  site  the  ship  In 
Portland  harbour,  already 
scarred  by  disused  naval  Instal- 
lations and  a rusting  oil  rig. 

Some  locals  admitted  that  the 
ship  might  bring  employment  to 
the  area,  which  was  hit  by  olo^ 
sure  of  the  naval  base  In  199Bc 
But  most  believed  the  impact  of 
the  prison  ship  would  be  nega- 
tive. “It  won't  bring  any  new  jobs 

for  local  people,”  said  Robin  - 

Pearson,  owner  of  the  Tea  Cosy 
cafe  in  the  village  of'  - ' ' ' 
Fortune  swell.  “We  already  hare 
far  too  many  prisdn  officers  ■ • 
working  on  the  island^  and  tnosr  * 
of  them  come  from  mlfes  away-- 
. « Portland  employs  numerous^ 
pfiaon  officers,  who  govern  the  . 

500  inmates  of  Verne  prison^ 


young  offendfcfrs  institution,  tl 
largest  in  Europe.  1 1 J ’ 
“We  want  Portland  to1  be  < '■ 
thought  of  ns  a holiday 
said  Brian  Ellis,  the  feayor,.\ 
don't  want  to  be  known  as  me 
prison  capital  of  the  wotld. 
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Common  myths  about 
Offshore  Banking 
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“It’s  only  for  millionaires” 


In  fact  all  you  need  to  open  an  offshore  bank  account  is  £1.  For  this  small  sum  you  can  take 
advantage  of  the  many  benefits  offshore  banking  provides.  For  example,  by  simply  moving  your 
UK  savings  and  investments  ' to  an  offshore  bank  while  you  are  living  overseas,  you  can 
minimise  your  UK  tax  bill. 

To  help  you  see  if  you  could  benefit  from  this,  try  answering  the  following  questions: 

1.  Will  you  be  overseas  for  a full  UK  tax  year?  YES  □ NO  □ 

2.  Do  you  have  savings  in  the  UK?  YES  □ NO  □ 

3.  Do  you  have  property  in  the  UK?  YES  □ NO  □ 

4.  Do  you  have  any  investments  in  the  UK?  YES  □ NO  □ 

If  you  ticked  'yes'  to  the  first  question  and  one  other,  there's  a good  chance  you  may 
have  a tax  liability  you  could  legally  reduce  by  banking  offshore.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
benefits.  You  will  also  receive  income  from  your  savings  and  investments  without  the 
deduction  of  tax  and  you  will  not  normally  have  to  pay  capital  gains  tax  on  investments 
held  offshore.  Midland  Offshore  can  advise  you  on  your  finances  to  ensure  you  are  getting 
the  most  from  these  and  the.  other  benefits  available. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  legally  avoid  UK  taxes,  contact  Midland  Offshore  now,  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  brochure  ' How  to  minimise  your  UK  tax  bill ' and  details  of  the  many 
benefits  Midland.  Offshore  can  provide. 


Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of 

Howto  minimise  your  UK  tax  bill'. 

Name  

Address 


Postcode 


Midland  Offshore,  PO  Box  61 5,  St  Helier  I 
Jersey  JE4  5YD,  Channel  Islands  3/GW2397- 1 


Call  44  1534  616111  or  fax  44  1534  616222  24  hours  a day 

Please  quote  ref  no:  GW2397 


w 

MIDLAND 

OFFSHORE 

Helping  you  make  your  money  work  harder 

Member  HSBC  Group 

Midland  Offshore  Is  the  registered  trading  name  for  Midland  Bank  International  Finance  Corporation  Limited  (MBIFC).  MBIFO's  principal  place  oi  business  is  Jersey.  As  at  31  December  1996,  Ils  paid  up  capital  and 
reserves  were  £64.45  million.  Copies  of  the  latest  audited  accounts  are  available  on  request.  Although  Income  Is  paldTree  from  tax  offshore,  II  may  be  liable  to  tax  in  your  country  of  residence  or  domicile,  or  if  It  is 
transferred  to  another  country.  Your  lax  position  will  depend  on  your  personal  circumstances  and  you  may  wish  lo  seek  guidance  from  your  tax  adviser.  This,  advert  does  not  constitute  an  invitation  to  buy  or  the 
solicitation  ol  an  offer  to  sell  securities  or  make  deposits  in  any  jurisdiction  to  any  person  to  whom  it  Is  unlawful  to  make  such  an  offer  or  solicitation  in  such  jurisdiction.  TCJ/90/0/621 
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Anarchy  rules 
in  Albania 


ALBANIA'S  PLUNGE  Into  chaos  has  become 
Europe’s  second  great  tragedy  since  the  end  of 
the  cold  war.  And,  unlike  Bosnia,  it  has  not  been 
unexpected.  The  risk  is  not  just  to  Ufe  and  safety 
for  its  people,  but  to  its  neighbours  in  the  southern 
Balkans.  This  time  there  is  no  excuse  for  shoulder- 
shrugging  on  the  grounds  that  this  is  merely 
“Balkan  behaviour".  We  know  that  neglect  now 
only  stores  up  worse  trouble  for  (he  foture.  Yet 
how  the  European  powers  should  Intervene  effec- 
tively, having  acquiesced  so  long  and  so  compla- 
cently In  the  misrule  of  President  Sail  Berisha, 
presents  an  even  greater  dilemma  than  the  case  of 
Bosnia.  Hint  crisis  at  least  involved  some  degree  of 
aggression  across  national  frontiers:  this  Is  wholly 
internal.  Yet  that  does  not  diminish  the  need  to 
tackle  the  problem  as  inventively  as  possible  — 
and  as  urgently. 

Last  week  Albania’s  already  grim  reality  became 
overlaid  by  stock  Images  of  crisis.  Chinooks  with 
whirring  blades,  evacuees  crouching  low,  unidenti- 
fied hostile  fire,  euphoria  when  safety  was  reached 
...  this  is  the  spurious  stuff  of  Saigou  '75.  While 
the  evacuation  of  foreign  nationals  is  Important  it 
is  peripheral  to  the  real  Issues  and  should  not  be- 
come a substitute  for  them.  The  other  set  of  stock 
images  concerns  the  nature  of  the  “anarchy" 
spreading  across  Albania.  The  label  is  correct:  the 
gun  law  (especially  in  the  south)  and  the  looting 
I need  no  exaggeration  — it  Is  as  terrifying  as  it 
sounds.  The  spread  of  uncontrolled  violence  to  the 
capital  Tirana  stepped  across  a new  boundary  of 
lawlessness.  But  it  may  not  be  entirely  random. 
There  were  mounting  claims  that  at  least  some  of 
the  arming  of  civilians  In  Tirana  had  been  organ- 
ised by  Mr  Berisha  and  his  loyalists.  And  hlB  se- 
cret police  appear  to  have  staged  some  operations 
to  destabilise  and  divide  the  opposition.  Nor,  even 
if  anarchy  does  rule  completely,  should  this  be- 
come an  excuse  for  turning  European  backs  on  the 
crisis.  Western  diplomats  last  weekend  were  said 
to  bo  claiming  that  “this  is  eastern  Zaire,  not 
Europe”,  and  muttering  about  “the  folly  of  getting 
involved  in  n chaotic  Balkan  country".  It  would  be 
greater  folly  to  stay  uninvolved. 

Mr  Berisha  has  continued  to  be  regarded  with 
excessive  indulgence  until  long  past  his  personal 
point  of  no  return.  As  late  as  die  middle  of  last 
week,  the  US  state  department  was  romancing 
about  "(he  positive  political  steps  taken  by 
President  Berisha  in  die  Inst  few  days”.  His  new 
“coalition"  government  came  far  too  late,  after 
days  of  stubborn  negotiations,  while  the  south  fell 
apart!  his  ruling  party  still  insisted  on  controlling 
the  interior  ministry.  The  promise  of  parliamen- 
tary elections  by  June  under  Mr  Berisha  now  up- 
pears  complete  fautnsy.  Last  week,  the  I£U  sold  it 
was  working  with  the  Organisation  for  Security  and 
Co-operation  In  Europe  to  hummer  out  n co-ordi- 
nnted  and  urgent  response  to  the  crisis.  Europe 
docs  still  have  considerable  economic  leverage 
and  must  l>e  ready  to  reward  with  maximum  speed 
nnd  emphasia  a return  to  peaceful  conduct.  What 
Is  needed,  urgently  is  Mr  Berisha's  immediate 
resignation,  a new  acting  administration,  and  the 
promise  of  immediate  elections. 
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Tory  miracle 
of  full  coffers 


EVEN  decent  and  honourable  Conservatives 
may  find  it  difficult  to  take  advice  from  the 
former  party  treasurer  Lord  McAIpine.  He  is  one 
of  those  troublesome  irreconcilables  who  seem  to 
find  It  Intellectually  and  emotionally  impossible  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  sinking  of  Baroness 
Thatcher.  Now  he  has  enlisted  with  Sir  James 
Goldsmith’s  Referendum  Party.  For  all  hia  chubby, 
cheerful  appearance  this,  Conservatives  no  doubt 
tell  themselves,  is  a disappointed,  even  embit- 
tered, man  whose  pronouncements  need  to  be 
judged  in  that  light. 

Even  so,  decent  and  honourable  Conservatives 
ought  to  take  serious  account  of  what  Lord 
McAIpine  has  been  saying  about  the  party's 
finances,  and  especially  the  improvement 
recorded  since  the  last  election,  from  uear-destitu- 
tion  to  coffers  so  .full  that  record  simps  may- be 
spent  on  the  coming  election,  fierc,  it  seems,  is  a 
recovery  in  the  Ernest  Saunders  class,  with  q 


boost,  on  his  lordship’s  figures,  of  some  £60  mil- 
lion over  five  years.  No  one  outside  a charmed  and 
secretive  circle  seemB  to  know  why.  The 
Conservatives  always  tell  us  how  dependent  they 
arc  on  a mass  of  donations  from  people  of  no  great 
wealth,  but  that  argument,  never  compelling,  cer- 
tainly won’t  wash  here.  Corporate  donors,  too, 
have  been  nowhere  near  so  generous  as  they  were. 
“If  the  party  has  got  40-odd  million  quid  in  the 
Wily,"  Lord  McAIpine  says  “and  the  people  gener- 
ally believed  to  he  giving  it  have  stopped  doing  so, 
then  where  has  the  money  come  from?” 

On  the  face  of  It,  this  question  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  now  better  ventilated  issues  of  parlia- 
mentary sleaze  — cash  for  questions,  MPs 
enjoying  lucrative  but  still  shadowy  relations  with 
companies,  and  the  rest  When  British  politicians 
speak,  whether  they  are  backbenchers  asking 
questions  about  insurance  or  leaders  seeking  our 
votes,  we  need  to  know  if  it’s  politics  speaking,  or 
money.  Who,  when  big  sums  change  hands,  is  left 
beholden  to  whom?  The  only  sure  defence  against 
malpractice  is  complete  transparency. 

On  that  basis,  it  is  right  that  questions  should 
also  be  aBked  about  the  funding  of  senior  Labour 
figures,  though  Sir  Gordon  Downey  last  week  re- 
jected with  something  close  to  contempt  the  com- 
plaints of  Conservative  backbench  bovver  boy 
David  Shaw  (Dover).  Labour,  in  any  case,  comes 
out  of  it  cleaner,  because,  unlike  most  Tories,  it 
concedes  that  a problem  exists.  Labour  sees  a 
strong  case  for  a ban  on  foreign  funding,  which  the 
Conservatives  — even  after  Nadir,  Latsis  (who 
coughed  up  £500,000,  according  to  Lord 
McAIpine)  and  Botnar  — still  decline  to  accept 
Labour  would  ask  the  Nolan  committee,  or  some 
comparable  group,  to  investigate  the  whole  issue 
and  furnish  ground  rules.  It’s  perhaps  the  most 
disreputable  aspect  of  the  Governments  record 
that  it  would  not  allow  Lord  Nolan's  committee  to 
look  at  party  funding.  The  Prime  Minister’s  stock 
rejoinder  — that  a House  of  Commons  select  com- 
mittee has  already  Investigated  the  funding  of  par- 
ties — merely  compounds  his  offence.  As  he  very 
well  knows,  the  committee  divided  on  party  lines: 
its  report  represented  the  views  of  Conservative 
members  only,  hardly  the  most  dispassionate 
group  to  judge  an  Issue  like  this. 

Polls  suggest  the  taint  of  sleaze  that  hangs 
around  the  Conservative  party  has  helped  feed  its 
unpopularity.  John  Major  would  do  something  to 
redeem  himself  and  liis  party  if  he  promised  that. 

If  re-elected,  lie  would  set  up  an  open  Inquiry. 
Belter  still,  he  could  reveal  just  how  and  where  his 
party  has  found  its  new  wealth. 


Burying  the  Bard 
in  concrete 

IF  THERE  were  a national  award  for  cultural  bar- 
barism it  should  go  to  those  who  have  squan- 
dered die  opportunity  of  die  century:  the  chance 
to  open  up  die  remains  of  two  Elizabethan  dientres 
intimately  associated  witii  Shakespeare.  The  re- 
markably preserved  foundations  of  die  Rose  — on 
which  Shakespeare,  Marlowe  and  Jonson  trod  the 
boards  -—  was  uncovered  in  1989  during  excava- 
tions before  the  construction  of  an  offiec  block  by 
Southwark  bridge.  Instead  of  developing  it  into  a 
living  monument  for  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  the 
authorities  allowed  a 10-storey  edifice  to  he  built 
— though  thanks  to  a last-minute  campaign  the 
remains  were  saved  (though  not  before  eight  piles 
were  driven  into  them).  Now  it  lies  like  an  unvis- 
ited graveyard,  checked  for  humidity  once  a month 
but  closed  to  the  public. 

This  year  the  authorities  have  the  chance  to 
make  amends:  by  excavating  the  remains  of  the 
original  Globe  theatre,  a stone's  throw  from  the 
Rose,  where  Hamlet,  King  Lear  and  Macbeth  were 
first  plqyed.  Will  they  rise  to  the  occasion?  Of 
course  not  The  building  on  top  of  the  Globe  will  be 
converted  into  a four-storey  block  of  flats  with  un- 
derground car  park  and  the  rest  of  the  site  sealed 
as  a permanent  burial.  They  won't  listen  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Globe  TYust  (builders  of  the  replica 
Globe  theatre  and  museum)  to  allow  keyhole 
surgery  excavations  to  learn  more  about  the  shape 
of  the  original.  Meanwhile  In  Greenwich,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  lottery  pounds  are  to  be  spent  on  a 
temporary  millennium  exhibition,  a part  of  which 
could  have  transformed  this  area  into  a breathtak- 
ing memorial  that  would  pay  for  Itself  with  tourist 
earnlngB.  Instead,  it  will  be  preserved  as  a mauso- 
leum to  philistinism  of  which  even  ttys  dying  gov- 
ernment should  feel  thoroughly  ashamed. 


If  the  world  won’t  help, 

we  must  fight  alone 


Wole  Soyinka 


WHEN  I wrote  in  my  latest 
book.  The  Oj>on  Sore  Of 
The  Continent,  that  "the 
judicial  murder  of  the  Ogoni  nine 
and  the  continued  decimation  of 
Ogoni  people  was  the  first  Nigerian 
experimentation  with  ethnic  cleans- 
ing, authorised  and  sustained  by  the 
Nigerian  despot  General  Haiti 
Abaclia",  some  critics  in  foreign 
ministries  described  this  as  the  lan- 
guage of  an  activist  given  to  drama- 
tising his  opponents'  action. 

Prior  to  this  grotesque  display  of 
savagery  by  General  Abacha.  lie 
had  acceded  to  the  plot  of  the 
chieftain  of  his  Ton-Ton  Macoutes, 
Ismaila  Gwarzo,  to  fabricate  a coup 
d'etat.  Those  who  succeed  as,  or  are 
suspected  of  acting  as,  couriers  of 
details  of  the  secret  kangaroo  court 
proceedings  of  those  alleged  to  be 
involved  in  the  coup,  are  rounded 
up,  tried  in  minutes  and  sentenced 
to  stretches  varying  from  seven 
years  to  life  imprisonment. 

The  standard  charge  is  “conceal- 
ment to  treason".  The  chairman  uf 
die  Campaign  for  Democracy  is 
already  among  the  victims  of  this 
madness,  and  the  two  ex-military 
rulers  of  Nigeria  were  nlso  jailed  for 
“levying  war  against  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Nigeria".  Countless  oth- 
ers have  been  held  without  being 
charged  for  the  crime  of  “associa- 
tion” with  the  so-called  coup  plot- 
ters. Yet  none  of  this  appears  to  be  a 
sufficient  signal  to  the  world. 

Now  that  Abacha  has  pre] wired  a 
list  of  14  people,  myself  included, 
for  a charge  of  “levying  war  agaiusl 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria  by 
conspiring  with  oIIhts  to  explode 
bombs"  and  “causing  explosion  in 
several  parts  of  Nigeria”,  perhaps 
some  will  see  why  Ugonilnnd  is  only 
the  model  for  the  aclualisatlon  of  a 
totalitarian  onslaught  on  politically 
sophisticated  sections  of  the  Niger- 
ian polity  which  have  dared  expose 
and  confront  the  power  obsession  of 
a minuscule  but  obdurate  hegemony. 

The  only  way  Abacha  knows  how 
to  deal  with  political  opposition  is 
not  to  rtegolinle,  discuss  or  debate, 
but  to  liquidate  its  leaders.  And  if  lie 
cannot  contrive  this  physically 
through  his  executioners  (ns  with 
the  more  than  200  demonstrators 
mowed  down  by  his  soldiers  in 
1993),  then  lie'll  seek  to  repeal  the 
phantom  coup  d'etat  or  the  tragic 
Snro-Wiwn  experience. 

This  time,  he  is  biting  off  more 
than  he  can  chew.  However  much 
Abaclia  may  harass  or  Intimidate 
the  democratic  opposition,  our  posi- 
tion remains  that  Abaclia  is  not  the 
legitimate  president  of  Nigeria  any 
more  than  an  armed  robber  is  the 
legitimate  owner  of  the  property  he 
has  stolen. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  surprised 
by  this  predictable  despot  and  his 
gang.  If  I had  been  in  Nigeria  when 
the  coup  was  engineered,  I'd  have 
been  the  first  on  the  list  of  those  to 
be  arraigned.  Although  I am  not  an 
Ogoni,  I would  probably  have  fea- 
tured in  the  list  of  those  sacrificed 
for  speaking  out  against  genocide  in 
Ogonilond. 

, So  this  whole  orchestration  has 
been  set  in  motion  since  I became 
Abacha’s  most  prominent  nemesis.  I 
was  supposed  to  have  bden  in  Benin 
Republic  on  January  ?8,  attending  a , 
meeting  of.  labour  leaders  and  stu- , 


dents,  where  “we  planned  to  disrupt 
tin*  local  government  election". 

Al  the  lime  in  question.  I was  in 
Davos  in  Switzerland  at  the  World 
Economic  Summit  and  among  my 
witnesses  arc  Nelson  Mandela 
Yasser  Arafat,  Kofi  Annan  and 
Hinyniuiii  Netanyahu.  As  though 
this  was  not  enough,  Abacha 
grunted  an  interview  to  the  Wash- 
ington Times  newspaper  in  Feb- 
ruary. when-  lie  repeated  the 
allegation  that  I am  a terrorist  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  bomb  blasts  in 
Nigeria.  The  Washington  Times  is 
now  facing  a libel  suit  for  the  indis- 
cretion of  publishing  this  blatant  lie. 

I and  other  members  of  the 
democratic  movement  are  already 
condemned  to  long  jail  sentences 
for  another  “treasonable  offence'. 
This  combination  of  diversion, 
bloody-minded  ness  and  lies  will  not 
intimidate  the  opposition  into 
silence.  Neither  will  it  confuse  any 
discerning  observer  as  to  the  true 
slate  of  things  in  Nigeria,  which  is 
the  reign  of  terror  unleashed  by 
Abacha.  Dissent  in  Nigeria  will  not 
go  away  until  Abaclia  has  gone. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  put  Abacha 
into  perspective.  He  knows  that  he 
is  nothing  without  his  foreign  cof 
laboratory  in  Nigeria’s  agony. 

What  further  proof  is  demanded 
by  the  world?  Why  have  African 
leaders  tailed  to  hah  Abadia's 
repetitious  game  or  to  challenge  his 
transparent  ploy  of  buying  lime? 
Take  die  regime's  elaborate  charade 
culled  “transition  to  civilian  rule*. 
Even  as  it  becomes  clearer  by  the 
dny  that  Abaci  in  is  seeking  to  perpet- 
uate himself  as  a civilian  president, 
foreign  governments  continue  to  say 
let's  wail  a little  longer.  Really,  he 
lias  promised  us  tluit  ihis  lime,  once 
this  Inlrsl  exercise  is  over,  he  will 
make  his  pronouncement. 

HOWEVER,  just  ill  case  the 
compliance  of  his  hypnotised 
watchers  nnd  consumers  of 
Nigerian  oil  begins  to  wear  thin, 
Abnclm  lias  stumbled  on  the  perfect 
plot:  concoct  treason  charges 
ugtiiiiHl  Soyinka,  limilioro  and  oth- 
ers, nnd  while  that  case  drags  on  In 
the  court  in  which  he  is  judge,  Jury 
and  executioner,  declare  your  presi- 
dential ambition.  Yet  the  worid 
watches  In  cold  complicity  as  this 
conspiracy  to  eliminate  all  real  ana 
imaginary  opponents  to  Abacha’s 
dictatorship  is  concretised. 

Those  governments  that  believe 
(hat  Nigeria’s  Godot  is  just  around 
the  corner  in  the  labyrinths  of  Aso- 
Rock  Fortress  are  no  friends  to  the 
Nigerian  jieople.  They  have  forgotten 
their  own  history  or,  for  reasons  beet 
known  to  them,  have  chosen  to  patro- 
nise us,  to  treat  us  as  second-class 
subjects  of  the  historical  process. 

Perhaps,  though,  their  intent  mV 
be  to  deliver  the  message  that  we  do 
not  hear,  or  that  we  are  too  compla- 
cent in  die  certitude  of  justice  to  un- 
derstand: which  is  that  our  destiny 
rests  in  no  other  hands  but  ours.  • 

If  that  is  so,  we  welcome  die  dis- 
tressing signals  and  their  implies 
challenge.  Our  commitment  re- 
.mains  to  the  enthronement  of  gen- 
uine democracy,  as  expressed  on 
June  12, 1993,  and  to  the  permanent 
removal  of  the  military  from  our 
lives.  This,  we  know,  is  no  small  re- 
but we  are  prepared  for  a marathon. 


Wole  Soyinka  Won  the  Nobel  Prto 
for  Literature  In  .1986,'. 
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ILLUSI  RATION:  NICOLA  JENNINGS 


Under  starter’s  orders 


Michael  White  offers 
a guide  to  form  in  the 
British  general  election 

IT  IS  going  to  be  a very  rough 
general  election  campaign.  One 
in  which  the  nation's  wholesome 
parly  leaders  will  not  hesitate  for 
long  before  letting  their  acolyteB  say 
or  do  whatever  they  judge  to  be  nec- 
essary to  attain  the  power  that  each 
believes  to  be  his  due.  Yet  some  of 
the  most  enduring  images  of  the 
past  year  are  much  less  abrasive. 
There  is  the  spectacle  of  John  Major 
and  Tony  Blair,  sombre  and  be- 
suited,  as  they  walked  logetiier 
through  Dunblnne  in  the  wake  of 
Thomas  Hamilton's  massacre. 
“Tony  and  I,"  the  Prime  Minister 
said,  more  than  once,  as  If  this  was  a 
commonplace  occurrence  outside 
the  stylised  formalities  of  Remem-, 
brance  Sunday. 

One  Tuesday  in  late  June,  Ash- 
down even  took  up  cudgels  in  de- 
fence of  Blair’s  wife  against  attack 
from  Tory  HQ.  Old-fashioned  ;gal- 
lantry  notwithstanding,  it  Is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  civility  is  reciprocated. 
Prime  Minister  Blair  would  be  quite 
content,  eager  even,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Liberal  Democrat  leader  if 
the  election  numbers  so  dictate.  ■ 
Wliat  does  this  tell  us  about  those ! 


Britain's  collective  European  fate  as 
die  millennium  approaches.  "One 
day  they  will  only  want  to  buy  our 
wine  and  our  cheese,  and  at  prices 
they  dictate,"  as  a gloomy  German 
SPD  official  once  put  it. 

There  is  validity  in  every  jibe,  but 
not  too  much.  Besides,  they  repre- 
sent the  counsels  of  despair.  Aus- 
tralian leftists  who  say  there  may 
not  be  more  tiian  an  inch  of  differ- 
ence between  their  own  parties  — 
"but  it's  an  Inch  worth  fighting  for" 
— are  making  a more  wholesome 
judgment 

A more  generous  assessment 
might  conclude  that  there  is  a com- 
patibility of  temperament  between 
the  three  party  leaders,  all  dutiful 
family  men,  born  between  1941  and 
1953,  in  varying  degrees  — signifi- 
cantly varying  — children  of  the 
great  post-war  surge  in  prosperity. 

Just  so,  there  is  a compatibility  in 
die  policy  programmes  they  will 
offer,  the  electorate,  very  different  i 
from  Despatch  Box  battles  barely  a 
decade  ago.  Yet  those  propositions 
do  not  amount  to  neo-Butskellism  in 
policy  terms,  a revival  of  notions  of 
so-calledi  consensus  in  the  1950s 1 
when  R A Butler  and  Hugh  Gaitskell 
were  supposed,  or  so  the  Economist 
quipped;  to  agree  on  everything.  : 

. i It  was  never  much;  more  than  a 
posh  joke.  Then  as  now,  New 


leaders?  Or  about  the  state  of  the  i Labour’s  instincts.remain  more  in- 
nation’s politics  almost  two  decades ' terventionist,  more  pro-achve,  more 


after:  Margaret'  Thatcher's  free-; 
market  radicals  seized  control  of  the  • 


statist,  however  much  its  activism  is ! 
clothed  in  the  language  of  managed 


creaking  social  dertociatic  state  ' markets  and  of  community,  Euro- : 
Clem  Attlee  and  his  heirs  struggled ' pean  Community  included.  They  ■ 


so  mightily  to  create  between  1945 1 embrace  the 
and  1979?  1 ; ! to  steer  it..  , 

Cynics  and  reformers,  nihilists]  ;lAb  for,  th 
and  sophisticated  postmodernists,!  . again:  sharp! 
pqne  of  thqm  in  short  supply.,  will  I nisms  remai 
My  thqt  it,  shows  that  the  main  pan-  j > nafye  or.disn 
ties  are  al)  but  hand-in-glove  to.  .politicians 
share  what  remains  of  the  spoils  of  a : i greatly  affec 
decayed  political  system.*  Above,  all.  j f premiership 
that  It  doesn't  matter  which  of  them ! very  quickly, 
runs  the  country,  because  fin  an- ; As  the  Lai 

ciers  like  George  Soros,  supra-na- j noti  intend  ft 
tlonal  pols’  like  Helmut  Kohl,  or  the ! John  Mqjor: 


embrace  the  market  but  they  wish 
tosteeriL  ■ , '■  '■>'  \ 

:lAs  for;  the  personalities,  there, 
.again: sharp  differences  and  anlago-  j 
nisms  remain.  Since -only*  the  very1 
, nafve  or,  disingenuous  believe,  that  a j 
.politician’s  personality  does,  mot 


in  the  interests  of  the  country."  Does 
that  sound  vaguely  familiar?  You  bet. 

There  is  a Thatchercsque  self- 
certainty  at  the  centre  of  Blair's  pub- 
lic personality.  Thai  is  not  to  say  he 
does  not  have  private  doubts.  Who 
would  not  when  facing  up  to  the 
prospect  of  becoming  the  youngest 
prime  minister  since  Lord  Liver- 
pool. who  succeeded  the  (uniquely) 
assassinated  Spencer  Perdval  in 
1812.  He  was  just  42. 

As  lias  been  noted,  the  Labour 
leader  likes  to  surround  himself 
with  gurus:  Peter  Thompson,  his 
Oxford-and-Oz  vicar;  Derry  Irvine, 
QC,  his  pupil-master;  Gordon 
Brown,  his  erstwhile  mentor;  Peter 
Mandelson,  his  personal  spin- 
physician;  Alastair  Campbell,  the 
sorcerer's  turbulent  apprentice. 
Thatcher,  too,  had  a court.  Ab  her 
memoirs  reveal,  even  she  had 
doubts,  though  she  hid  them  well 
. enough  at  the  time.  But  at  bottom 
Tony  Blair  despises  John  Major  for 
the  same  reason  Lady  Thatcher  has 
come  to  despise  him.  He  thinks  die 
Prime  Minister  is  a trimmer,  who 
bends  with  every  passing  breeze 
which  comes  to  blow  his  cabinet  off 
course.  The  difference  between 
us”,  he  told  Major  one  Question 
Time,  "is  that  I will  not.  buckle  ] 
under  pressure."  Tills  is; -Blair  as 
conviction  politician:  the  laddie's  not 
for  turning.  . ■« ' 

What  about  Major,  what  does  he 
think?  Looking  across  the  Despatch 
Box;  he  surely,  sees  a middle-class, 
public  school-smoothie,  all  style  and 
no  substance^  > - - 

- He  sees  the  kind  of  condescen- 
sion in  his  .manner  that  so  irritated , 
the  teenage  Major,  already  a politics; 
junkie, . when  . he  heard  the  local  | 
Labouri  MP,  Colonel  Marcus  Upton, : 
lit  Brixton-in  the> ■ 1950s.  'Teudal,"  i 
the  thin-skinned  future  prime  mlnls- ! 


Another  of  these  middled  ass  do-, 
gooders,  what  do  they  know  about 
the  real  knocks  of  life,  he  seems  to 
be  asking. ' What  • about  tearing 
school  at  16  with  3 O levels  and 
elderly  parents  to  care  for?  It  is 
pointless  to  say  that  Ashdown's  ado- 
lescence was  troubled  by  financial 
insecurity  (his  father's  farm  failed) 
and  that,  at  18,  he  joined  the  Royal 
Marines,  not  the  Brigade  of  Guards. 
Or  that  Blair’s  father,  Leo,  rose 
through  his  own  efforts,  from  ille- 
gitimacy and  adoption  in  Govan, 
through  the  army  and  the  law  to 
professional  success  In  Durham;  a 
Thatcherite  paradigm  of  self- 
improvement,  who  was  struck  down 
by  a heart  attack  as  he  prepared  to 
find  aTory,  yesTbry.  seat.  . i 

His  family  background  may  be  as 
insecure  as  that  of  the  gnome- 
making Mqjor-Balls,  but  Blair  sur- 
vived family  misfortune  to  scramble 
on  to  postwar  Britain’s  meritocratic 
ladder,  much  as  Thatcher  and 
Heath  had  done,  albeit  from  greater 
initial  disadvantage. 

So  in  a different  way  did  Ash- 
down, from  the  Marines  to  the 
Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office, 
though  he  was  actually  unemployed 
and  near  penniless  when  first 
elected  in  Yeovil  in  1983.  What  ad- 
versity has  given  both  of  them, 
apart  from  the  natural  self-confi- 
dence of  the  system's  winners,  is  an 
awareness  that  it  is  also  easy  to  be 
one  of  the  system’s  losers.  In  Blair’s 
case,  facing  the  prospect  that  his  fa- 
ther might  die.  it  also  seems  to  have 
cemented  his  teenage  faith:  for  the 
first  time  since  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  briefly  held  the  highest  of- 
fice. an  increasingly  godless  Britain 
faces  the  pros]>ect  of  a prime  minis- 
ter to  whom  going  to  church  is  a 
central  part  of  his  life. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that 
young  Major  lost  a bus  conductor's 
job  to  a jolly  West  Indian  woman 
who  had  better  maths,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  none  of  his  rivals’ 
reserves  of  self-assurance.  What  dif- 
ferentiates hint  from  his  genial 
brother.  Terry,  the  anoraked  chat- 
show  star,  is  a mixture  of  unheroic 
political  tradecraft  and  that  vital, 
energising  chip  on  the  shoulder. 
Major  believes  he  inherited  a very 
difficult  legacy  from  Thatcher  in 
1990  (no,  you  ruined  It  by  taking  us 
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ipto  the  European  exchange  rate 
mechanism  during  your  chancellor- 
ship, they  cry  back),  won  an  elec- 
tion he  was  supposed  to  have  lost  In 
19£k2  and  has  kept  an  increasingly 
fractious  party  in  office  — also 
against  the  odds — with  a dwindling 
majority  evefslnce. 

No  one  ever  accused  Major  of 
haring  a strategic  vision,  but  he  has 
the  . tactical  wiles  of  a Harold  Wilson: 
Major  as  tactical  opportunist,  keep- 
ing the  show  on  the  road  where ! 
better  mbn  would  long  since  have 
failed.  Hie  Brixtoh  boy  may  -not 
have  been  to  Oxford,  but  he  has 
street-smarts  and  that  priceless 
political  asset  — being  under- 
estimated — that  keeps  him  in  the 
game. 

THERE  are  even  smart  Tories 
who  believe  that  Major  tilts 
one  way,  then  the  other,  on 
tax  or  Europe,  precisely  to  keep  the 
party  off  balance.  “See,  you  can't 
manage  without  me,”  is  the  sublimi- 
nal message. 

So  Britain  enters  what  may  prove 
a watershed  election.  On  one  side, 
the  Government  offers  more  of  the 
same,  a modified  version  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  model,  the  harsh  anil 
restless  vision  of  freemarket  individ- 
ualism In  which  everyone  stands  a 
chance  of  becoming  seriously  richer 
or  seriously  poorer.  It  will  be  risky, 
but  odds  on,  it  will  be  ton. 

On  the  other  side.  Blair  offers 
something  closer  to  the  European 
mode)  that  Germans  call  social 
soli  dainty.  More  collectivist,  more 
concerned  witii  society's  more  vul- 
nerable members,  more  determined 
to  create  jobs,  preferably  in  die 
manufacturing  sector,  the  impulse 
is  not  simply  retrospective  or  senti- 
mental, the  postmodern  equivalent 
of  William  Morris's  hunger  for  the 
pre-industrial  past.  It  wants  to  work 
globally,  live  locally.  Unfortunately, 
the  phrase  is  Stephen  Dor  cell  V 
So.  May  l's  contest  will  be  fought 
between  three  upwardly-mobile 
members  of  Britain's  increasingly 
fluid  middle  class,  each  emblematic 
in  their  way,  each  representative  of 
someone's  aspiration  — or  someone 
else's  horror  of  the  same. 

In  Britain's  post- imperial  mode, 
anything  goes  — as  long  as  it  wears 
slippers. 


Calling  all  British  expatriates 


.greatly,  affect  his  policies,  a , Blair  \ ter  once  called  it,  He  hates  being  pa- . 
forentlershlp  . will  make  Itself  feU,  tronised  ^ one  reason  ' why  Paddy  | 
vefv  aulckly. . . -j  • i ! I 'i! j ' Ashdown 1 annoys  him' ! even  more  j 
..  .As the  Labour  leader  put  ill-1  do;  than. Blair  - with  .hotiBMhan.thOu  I 

not-intend  to  lead  thls  country  like,  pledges  everyone  knows>.the  Lib ! 
John  Major: has. done.  If.thetoiare'  Dem  leader  will  never,  be  odled 
. nrimmentsito  have.  I wlllihave  them,  i upon  to  honour.  There  are  days 
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Larry  Elliot  on  the  euro  dilemma  facing  Chancellor  Kohl 

Bonn  falls  short  of  mark 


GUARDIAN  weekly 
March  23  1997 


THE  Germans  love  their  super-powerful 
currency,  and  this  is  why.  In  July  1920,  a 
US  dollar  was  worth  40  marks.  Two  years 
later,  it  was  493  marks.  A year  after  that,  one  dol- 
lar bought  4 million  marks,  and  by  November 
1923  you  could  get  4.2  trillion  marks  for  one 
greenback.  Almost  1,800  printing  presses  worked 
round  the  dock  to  supply  bank  notes. 

Germany  in  1923  represented  text-book  hyper- 
inflation. It  has  never  been  forgotten,  not  least 
because  it  fataily  weakened  the  legitimacy  of  the 
fledgling  Weimar  Republic  and  paved  the  way  for 
Hitler’s  rise  to  power. 

By  contrast,  Germany  has  been  Europe's  pre- 
eminent post-war  economic  power.  The  strength- 
ening mark  has  underpinned  rising  living 
standards  by  keeping  the  cost  of  imports  down, 
and  for  all  its  recent  problems  Germany  is  still 
the  country  against  which  the  rest  of  the  Conti- 
nent measures  itself  The  German  model  of 
macro-stability,  coupled  with  investment  in  plant, 
education  and  training,  and  R&D,  has  influenced 
the  British  Labour  party. 

Germany  also  holds  the  key  to  the  European 
policy  of  the  next  UK  government.'  If  it  seems 
that  Germany  cannot  make  it  into  the  first  wave 
for  monetary  union,  the  whole  project  will  be 
delayed  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  likelihood  of  that  happening  will  become 
clearer  in  May,  shortly  after  die  British  general 
election,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a postpone- 
| ment  would  give  a Blair  government  that  is  pro- 
European  but  hesitant  about  the  single  currency 
a welcome  breathing  space. 

But  for  Germany  these  are  still  uneasy  times. 
The  overvaluation  of  the  mark  in  1995  led  to  a 
period  of  slow  growth,  soaring  unemployment 
and  rising  budget  deficits.  Hitting  the  conver- 
gence criteria  means  higher  taxes  or  lower  subsi- 
dies; both  intensify  innate  public-  scepticism 
towards  giving  up  the  mark. 

For  all  the  wishful  thinking  by  the  British 
right,  however,  Germany  is  not  n country  in  ter- 
minal ^decline.  It  has  invested  heavily  over  the 
years  in  skills  and  plant,  it  has  restructured  large 
chunks  of  its  manufacturing  base  and  is  -well- 
placed  to  take  advantage  of  booming  export  mar- 
kets. There  Is  tension  between  those  who  believe 
Germany  is  profoundly  uncompetitive  and  those 
who  want  the  model  of  Rhenish  capitalism  pro- 
tected from  Anglo-Saxon  laissez-faire  iralicies. 

A more  serious  problem  may  be  the  outcome 
of  the  Kohl  government's  attempt  to  railroad  a re- 
luctant population  with  blanket  advertising  cam- 
paigns and  fireside  chats  aimed  at  persuading 
Germans  that  the  euro  will  be  as  strong  as  the 
mark  and  that  any  backsliding  will  be  a betrayal 
of  Germany's  destiny  to  forge  the  new  Europe. 

Thai  looked  a lot  easier  12  monthB  ago  than  it 
does  today.  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s  halfhearted 
dealings  witli  the  miners  Inst  week,  in  which  lie 
gave  in  to  many  of  their  demands,  allowed  flint  lie 
has  no  stomach  for  the  slash-and-burn  attacks  on 

the  post-war  settlement  seen  in  Britain. 


The  German  coal  industry  is  massively  ineffi- 
cient but  Germany  as  a whole  is  not.  Germans 
are  well  educated,  they  are  efficient  and  produc- 
tive, and  feel  they  deserve  a share  of  the  profits 
from  Rhenish  capitalism.  Who  can  blame  them? 
Not  the  German  government,  it  appears. 

Mr  Kohl’s  finance  minister,  Theo  Waigel,  is 
spearheading  the  campaign  to  sell  the  euro,  pri- 
marily tlirough  repeated  insistence  that  a brave 
attempt  at  hitting  the  Maastricht  convergence 
criteria  will  not  he  good  enough  for  putative 
members. 

Tile  reason  for  this  is  simple:  Germany  would  • 
like  the  single  currency  to  begin  with  just  a hard- 
core group  of  six  or  seven,  which  would  include 
itself,  France  and  the  Benelux  countries.  At  the 
heart  of  the  German  policy  machine  there  are  of- 
ficials who  believe  that  the  hard-core  group  could 
be  an  optimal  currency  area,  linked  by  historical 
and  cultural  ties,  a common  set  of  economic  be- 
liefs, and  big  enough  to  benefit  from  economies 
of  scale  and  reductions  in  transaction  costs. 

Italy  is  not  thought  to  form  part  of  an  optimal 
currency  area.  But  the  reluctance  to  allow  Italy  in 
from  the  outset  is  also  in  part  political:  the  notion 
that  the  euro  will  be  as  stable  as  the  mark,  and 
the  European  Central  Bank  as  credible  as  the 
Bundesbank,  will  be  easier  to  sell  if  Italy’s  entry 
is  delayed. 

Such  a strategy  will  be  fine,  so  long  as  Ger- 
many meets  the  Maastricht  criteria.  There  is  no 
good  economic  reason  to  get  hung  up  about 
whether  budget  deficits  in  1997  are  2.9  per  cent 
of  gross  domestic  product  or  3. 1 per  cent.  But  Mr 
Kohl  and  Mr  Waigel  have  impaled  themselves  on 
a hook  with  their  “three  means  three"  mantra:  if 
the  rules  are  bent  to  allow  Germany  in,  then  why 
cannot  they  be  bent  to  admit  Italy? 

The  crunch  will  come  within  the  next  two 
months.  If  the  forecasts  from  the  Five  Wise  Men 
in  early  May  suggest  r growth  rate  of  less  than 
2 per  cent  this  year,  or  if  the  figures  for  tnx  rev- 
enues come  in  much  worse  than  expected,  it  will 
be  clear  that  Germany's  budget  deficit  will  rise  to 
4 per  cent  of  GDP  this  year. 

That  is  too  large  to  he  bridged  by  the  sort  of 
mini-budget  package  already  being  prepared  qui- 
etly In  Bonn,  which  would  probably  raise 'petrol 
tax  to  keep  the  Greens  sweet.  The  Bundesbank 
— the  conscience  of  the  German  people  when  it 
comes  to  Maastricht — would  not  wear  it. 

Nor  is  it  likely,  however,  that  Hnns  Tietmeyer, 
the  Bundesbank’s  president,  would  look  kindly 
on  tlie  delay  predicated  on  a relaxation  of  the  cri- 
teria so  that  more  countries  could  qualify  at  a 
later  date.  That,  one  would  imagine,  would  give 
Mr  Tietmeyer  apoplexy. 

There  are  only  two  realistic  scenarios.  The 
first  Is  that  Germany  realises  it  is  going  to  miss 
the  criteria  by  a mile  and  forces  n postponement 
What  would  happen  then  is  that  a small  country 
such  as  Luxembourg  would  be  deputed  to  call  for 
a delay  so  that  Mr  Kohl  doesn't  get  egg  all  over 
his  face. 


Minimum  wage  ‘not  bad  for  business' 


LABOUR’S  hopes  of  making  the 
minimum  wage  a focal  part  of  its 
general  ejection  strategy  were 
boosted  this  week  when  a survey 
revealed  that  almost  80  per  cent  of 
firms  said  they  would  be  unaffected 
by  a pay  floor  of  £3.25  an  hour, 

mites  Larry  Elliott. 

The  study  of  nearly  1,000  firms 
conducted  by  the  recruitment  or- 
ganisation Reed  Personnel  Services 
found  that  even  at  £4  an  hour,  only 
one-third  of  businesses  felt  that  a 
minimum  wage  would  be  bad  for 
their  company. 

Ian  McCartney,  Labour's  chief 
employment  spokesman,  said:  “This 
survey  has  nailed  the  Tory  lie  that  a 
minimum  wage  is  bad  for  business. 
Companies  of  all  sizes  across  all 
-areas  of  the  economy  have  rejected 
the  Tory  scare  campaign." 

Mr  McCartney  added  that  the  re- 
port highlighted  three  points — that 
a minimum  wage  would  not  cost 


jobs,  that  businesses  would  imple- 
ment it,  and  that  the  corporate  sec- 
tor recognised  it  would  be  fully 
involved  in  setting  the  rate  through 
Labour’s  two-year  consultation  and 
Low  Pay  Commission. 

The  Government  will  argue  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign  that 
Labour's  support  for  a minimum 
wage  would  put  in  jeopardy  the  re- 
cent improvement  In  official  unem- 
ployment figures  by  adding  to  the 
costs  of  businesses.  Ministers  will 
contrast  the  sharp  fell  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  out  of  work  in  the  UK 
with  the  rise  in  joblessness  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  where  minimum 
wages  are  In  operation. 

Alec  Reed,  chairman  of  Reed  Per- 
sonnel Services,  said:  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  UK  businesses  predict  they 
would  be  unaffected  by  a national 
minimum  wage.  However,  this  re- 
port shows  how  important  it  would 
be  for  any  future  implementation  to 


be  handled  carefully  and  not  rail- 
roaded through." 

Seumas  Milne  adds;  The  scale  of 
hidden  unemployment  was  high- 
lighted last  week  when  Labour's 
employment  spokesman  Peter  Hain 
said  ‘'real"  joblessness  in  Britain 
stood  at  more  than  4 million. 

Using  the  Government’s  most 
recent  Labour  Force  Survey,  Mr 
Hain  said  that  4,401,000  people 
were  looking  for  work  at  the  end  of 
last  summer  — more  than  double 
the  official  count  then  of 2,043,000. 

Mr  Hain’s  figure  — based  on  the 
Government’s  claimant  count  plus 
the  number  of  people  looking  for 
work  but  unable  to  claim  the  Job 
Seeker’s  Allowance  (excluding  stu- 1 
dents)  and  those  on  compulsory 
government  schemes  — is  m line 1 
with  estimates  made  by  the  TVadea 
Union  Congress  and  the  indepen- : 
dent  Unemployment  Unit  ; 

A report  by  the  Black  Employ- 


ment Institute,  published  last  week, 
estimates  that  half  a million  black 
people  are  out  of  work  — - double  the 
level  In  the  official  claimant  count. 

Although  the  claimant  count  has 
fallen  since  last  summer  to 
1,815,300,  the  more  comprehensive 
total  is  almost  certain  still  to  be 
more  than  4 million.  The  Unemploy- 
ment Unit  puts  the  underlying  un- 
employment rate  at  17  per  cent 
compared  with  the  official  rate  of 
6.5percent 

While  economic  growth  is  cutting 
joblessness,  the  scale  of  hidden  un- 
employment Is  fer  greater  than  in 
other  industrial  countries.  The  ten- 
dency for  British  Workers  to  drop 
out  of  the  official  labour  market  has 
been  fuelled  by  a sharp  increase  in 
j the  number  of  long-term  sick  and 
| disabled  people,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  encouraged  dole 
claimants  to  shift  to  other  benefits. 

■ Mr  Hain  said  a Labour  govern- ’ 
meat  would  conduct  ■ a review  to  • 
introduce  a “politically  impartial 
• measure”  of  unemployment  -i . 


In  Brief 


Tlie  second  scenario  is  that  Germany  cannot 
quite  make  it  but  still  takes  its  place  at  tlie  centre 
of  a bard  core.  In  that  case,  there  would  be  less 
“three  means  three”  from  Mr  Waigel  and  instead 
reassurance  from  Mr  lletineyer  about  how  the 
important  thing  is  tlie  "sustainability”  of  public 
finances,  ft  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Messrs 
Tietmeyer  and  Kohl  are  very  close. 

Of  course,  the  Italians  would  then  bellyache, 
with  good  reason.  The  Proili  government  has 
been  helped  in  its  attempts  to  meet  tlie  budget 
deficit  criteria  by  the  fall  in  Italian  long-term 
interest  rates,  which  hns  dramatically  reduced 
the  cost  of  servicing  Italy’s  debt  burden. 

But  would  the  Italians,  in  a fit  of  pique,  then  try 
to  block  the  setting  up  of  an  inner  core  at  tlie  Eu- 
ropean Council  meeting  to  be  held  In  spring 
1998?  Unlikely,  because  that  would  be  the  quick 
route  to  the  scenario  Rome  most  dreads:  a mar- 
ket blood  bath  in  which  Italian  bund  yields  go 
through  the  roof  and  the  budget  deficit  explodes. 

Of  course,  the  possibility  of  dclny  is  not  recog- 
nised in  Bonn,  any  more  tiinn  leaving  the  ex- 
change rate  median  Ism  was  an  option  for  Britain 
In  1992.  But,  looking  at  the  ghastly  policy  vacuum 
left  In  London  after  Black  Wednesday,  it  would  be 
as  well  if  contingency  plans  were  in  place. 


NATWEST  Markets,  which  Is 
attempting  to  live  down  the 
ravuges  of  a $ 140  million  op- 
tions  scandal,  wns  dealt  another 
blow  when  four  senior  managers 
parted  company  from  the  bank. 
Three  of  the  executives  are  un- 
derstood to  have  lost  their  Jobs 
ns  port  of  NWIVfs  shake-up  of  its 
debt  markets  business. 

THE  most  bitterly  contested 
disciplinary  case  arising  out 
of  tlie  collapse  of  Barings  bank 
ended  with  former  treasury  and 
risk  chief  Ian  Hopkins  struck  off 
the  City's  register  of  directors 
and  banned  from  any  financial 
management  role  until  2000. 

THE  future  of  the  Kvaemer 
Go  van  shipyard  on  the 
Clyde,  and  its  workforce  of 
1,300,  was  plunged  into  doubt 
with  confirmation  that  a $320 
million  Ministry  of  Defence 
order  for  two  Royal  Navy  oil 
tankers  was  to  be  placed  with  a 
rival  yard  at  Barrow-in-Furnes. 

ELIZABETH  Forsyth, the 60- 
year-old  former  business  aide 
to  Asil  Nadir,  has  been  cleared 
by  tlie  appeal  court  of  handling 
$630,000  of  stolen  money.  She 
is  likely  to  seek  compensation 
from  the  Serious  Fraud  Office. 


THE  Personal  investment 
Authority  came  under  fire 
from  Ml's  for  Its  handling  of  the 
UK  pensions  mis-selling  scandal 
ns  it  emerged  that  the  watchdog 
hns  spent  $20  million  to  resolve 
a mere  1 per  cent  of  cases. 

AI'I'LE,  the  personal  com- 
puter company,  is  to  sack 
2,700  workers,  n fifth  of  its 
workforce,  in  the  latest  move  to 
ensure  its  survival. 


UNION  Hank  of  Switzerland, 
one  of  the  world’s  most  pow- 
erful hanks  and  a pillar  of  Swiss 
society,  Is  to  distance  Itself  from 
the  “Nazi  gold”  scnndiil  Uy 
changing  its  name  to  UBS. 

UGANDA’S  holies  were 

dashed  when  a World  Bank-  . 
IMF  initiative  to  lift  the  debt 
burden  of  tho  world’s  poorest 
countries  was  delayed  a year. 
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Arms  bazaar ...  in  many  of  the  towns  that  have  fallen,  army  officers  hove  emerged  to  take  over  rebel  operations 

Albanian  army  falls  apart  before  rebels 


| Mmy  Ourdan  In  Tirana 

AS  ALBANIA  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper  into  anarchy,  an 
increasing  number  of  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  in  the  army  are  de- 
serting or  resigning.  Some  have 
even  joined  the  ranks  of  the  rebels, 
who  have  taken  over  many  strategic 
military  bases,  arms  depots  and 
barracks. 

The  current  chaos,  while  an  ex- 
pression of  rebellion  against  Presi- 
dent Sali  Berisha,  his  party  and  his 
secret  police,  also  marks  a major 
failure  on  the  part  of  an  army  des- 
perately seeking  its  own  identity. 

The  Albanian  army  has  been  de- 
feated and  humiliated:  it  has  been 
ordered  to  put  down  a popular  upris- 
ing, forced  to  look  on  helplessly  as 
its  ranks  are  depleted,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  secret 
services. 

The  military  defeat  IiaB  been  spec- 
tacular— without  a single  shot  being 
fired.  . Insurgents  have  attacked 
members  of  the  secret  police,  Shik, 
and  sometimes  even  uniformed  po- 
lice whenever  they  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  demonstrators. 

No  army  garrison  has  so  fur  man- 
aged to  withstand  a group  of  rebelB 
determined  to  take  over  a barracks 
or  an  arms  depot.  And  whenever 
troops  have  been  ordered  to  open 
fire,  they  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
disobeying  their  senior  officers. 


Rebels  in  the  south  have  seized 
the  Pasha  Liman  submarine  base, 
the  naval  base  at  Sarande,  which 
has  missileequipped  patrol  boats, 
and  large  arms  depots  in  Vlore, 
Tepelena  and  Gjirokaster. 

The  tank  unit  at  Bajkaji,  near 
Sarande,  needed  no  prompting  from 
the  people  to  join  the  rebel  camp. 
The  insurgents'  latest  mqjor  trophy 
has  been  the  air  force  base  at 
Kucova,  where  they  seized  L9 
fighter  aircraft.  Tliis  means  they 
have  taken  control  of  one-fifth  of  Al- 
bania’s fighter  contingent  of  MIGs. 

. Air  force  pilots  have  gone  before 
television  cameras  to  express  their 
anger  with  the  government  They 
claim  they  disobeyed  orders  to  re- 
sist the  advancing  rebels.  One  sol- 
dier said:  "I  only  fight  against 
Albania’s  enemies,  and  certainly  not 
against  my  people."  Two  pilots 
deserted  to  Italy  last  week. 

The  rebels  have  taken  immediate 
advantage  of  their  . military  suc- 
cesses. In  Vlore,  they  have  dis-. 
persed1  artillery  and  explosives  in 
hills  around  the  town.  In  Tepelefta, 
guns  are  pointing  at  the  central 
square,  through  which  any  attack- 
1 ing.  forces  will  be  forced  to  pass. 
Warships  in  Sarande  fired  a sym- 
bolic salvo  to  prove  that  an  attack 
from  the  sea  could  be  foiled. 

Everywhere  along  the  roads  and 
' in  the  mountains,  of  southern  Alba- 
nia heavy  weapons  are  ready  to  be 


used  in  battle.  And  army  deserters 
who  have  gone  over  to  the  rebel 
cause  are  folly  prepared  to  employ 
them. 

Serving  and  former  officers  have 
gradually  imposed  their  authority 
on  the  insurrectionary  people's 
committees.  Xhevat  Kociu,  the  mili- 
tary leader  of  the  insurgents  in 
Sarande,  has  become  a symbolic 
figure  in  the  movement. 

Ko?iu,  a retired  colonel,  used  to 
be  a fervent  supporter  of  Berislia. 
He  now  strides  up  the  steps  of  the 
town  hall  every  morning  and  ha- 
rangues the  crowd.  He  wants  to 
forbid  the  carrying  of  weapons  by 
children  and  would  prefer  military 
bases  to  be  guarded  by  army  de- 
serters rather  than  by  overexcited 
young  civilians. 

He  has  done  his  best  to  prevent 
atrocities  being  committed.  His  po- 
litical message  is  a moderate  one, 
and  he  is  concerned  about  the  state 
of  andrchy  within  his  own  ranks. 
Kopu  remains,  however,  a military 
commander  and  is  organising  the 
defence  of  his  region. 

In  each  of  the  towns  that  have 
fallen,  an  army  officer  has  emerged 
and' taken  over  rebel  .operations. 
Kofiu  accepts  that  all  these  officers 
know  each  other,  well  and  have  tried 
to  co-ordinate  their  actions.  But  he 
denies  any  idea  of  a military  putsch 
in  southern  Albania,  insisting  that  it . 
is  only  logical  for- ftn  armed  popula- 


Debate  oyer  marriage  splits  Algerians 


Jean-Pierre  Tuquol  ; •••: 

ALGERIAN  society  is  -divided- 
over  the  issue  of  marital  law-  El 
Iracha  dual  Isiah  (Religious  Orien-i 
to  torn  , and  Reform),  an  association 
close  to  “moderate"  Islamist  ele- 
ments in  the  Hamas  movement,-  last 
wedcannouncetl  that.it  intended  to 
collect  3 million  signatures  “to  pro-, 
mote  the  marriage  code". 

The  association  intends  to 
counter  a move  made  a few  days 
ago  by  13  non-religious  feminist  as- 
: sociations  which.  In  a campaign  to 
Itoprove  married  women’9  rights, 
took  several  foil-page 1 ads  in  the 
| preaB  calling  for  the  abolition  of  “the 
: most  discriminatory:  articles  of  the 
, marriage  .law”.  They  hope  to  get 


j 1 million  denatures  in  support  of 
I their  campaign. 

The  current  marriage  law,  which 

■ has  beat,  in  force  -since  1984,  is 
' largely,  based  on  Koranic  s/mric  law.' 

1 It  allows  a man  to  marry  more  than 
: one  wife  (though,  no  more  than 
: four);  and  it  confera  a key  role  on 

'■  the*j-fotere^~  wife's- — “matrimonial*' 
I tutor'*,  who  is  “either  her.  father  or 
i one  of  her  close  relatives".  ; 

! Article  39  stipulates  that  "the  wife 
I is  bound:  to  obey  her  husband  and 
I grant  him  respect  In  his  capacity  as 

■ head  of  the  family".  Article  48  states 
: that  divorce  “takes  , place  pt  the 
1 wishes  of  the  husband".  -The- wife 
, can  request  it  only  if  her  husband 

has  been  absent  for  more  than  a 
; year  "without  a valid  excuse"  or  re- 


, fuses  "to  share  his  wife’s  bed  'for 
four  months"..  , - .■•  : 

The  feminist  associations  that. 

. launched  the  debate  at  the  end  of 

■ February,  a few  weeks  before  the 
opening : of  the  general  election 
campaign,  have  called-for  the  aboli- 
tion of  some  articles  and  changes  In 

'Others.-  .-Mr'---:’  r r---~r -7 
Last  week  MRI-Ennahda  (Move* 

■ ment  for  Islamic  Renewal),  a small 
Islamist  party  close  to  the  regime, 

' opposed  the  feminists’  amendments 
j on  the-grounds  that  they, were  "in 
contradiction  with  the  precepts  of  re- 
1 Ugion  and  die  legacy  of  the  Algerian, 
nation’s  civilisation  and  culture".  1 • 

That  the.S  Iracha  Oual  Isiah  as- 
! sociation  should.  Have  got  ihvolved- 
1 in  the  debate  1b  particularly  slgnifl- 


tion  to  turn  to  experienced  men  to 
organise  their  defence. 

'The  Albanian  army  no  longer  ex- 
ists," claims  one  Western  diplomat, 
"It  is  refusing  to  obey.  It  has  no  mili- 
tary motivation  and  no  political 
clout.  What  is  more,  its  men  are  not 
properly  trained,  and  their  equip- 
ment is  non-existent  or  obsolete." 

The  Albanian  army's  death  war- 
rant was  effectively  signed  by 
Berisha  when  he  handed  over  the 
command  of  the  security  forces  — 
the  army,  police  and  secret  services 
— to  General  Bashkim  Gozidede, 
head  of  the  Shik. 

The  time  when  Enver  Hoxha 
built  730,000  bunkers  in  the  mad 
hope  of  creating  an  impregnable 
communist  bastion  now  seems  very 
distant.  After  joining  Nato's  partner- 
ship for  peace,  Albania  was,  until  re- 
cently, making  considerable  efforts 
to  renew  itself. 

■ The  regime's  hopes  of  turning 
the  Albanian  army  into  a more  soph- 
isticated fighting  force  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  its  allies  have  been 
shattered  by  the  popular  uprising. 
Many  Albanian  soldiers  are  now  to 
be  seen  straggling  along  the  coun- 
try’s -roads.  Others,  wearing 
coloured  headbands  and  .toting 
Kalashnikovs,  - have  occupied 
Hoxha’s  bunkers  — incongruous 
sheltera  for  rebels  who  do  not  quite 
know  where  they  pre  going. , . . , V 
■<  - ; ’ ji '(March  14)  - 


cant.  An  offshoot  of . Hamas 
whose  candidate  in  the  1995  presi- 
dential election  got- a quarter  of  the 
vote.—  the  association  controls  by- 
for  the  most-  powerful -women's' 

1 organisation  in  Algeria: 

| On  top  of  that,  it  has  influential 
' allies  and  Intends  to  use  them:'lbi 
collect  its  3 million  signatures,  it  has. 
said  it  will  call  on-  the  help  of  - the1 
Islamist  associations:  which,  1. on 
r December:  21,— 1988f ; -stagetiir-the1: 
biggest  women’s  demonstration -yet 
organised  in  Algeria.  1 . 

I The  expert-view  In  Algeria  is  that 
, "progressive  women"-,' who: are  cut 
i off  from  Algerian  society,  have -only 
1 a jplim' chance1  of  managing  to 
| muster  T million  signatures,  while 
I their  "moderate":  Idamist  counter* 
j parts  look  increasingly  -likely : to 
j reach  their  target  of  3 million.  .. 

• (March  . 7)  . : 


A fair  deal 
for  women 
in  politics 


EDITORIAL 

WOMEN  have  always  been 
kept  on  the  sidelines  of 
French  public  life.  France,  the 
birthplace  of  human  rights,  likes 
to  preach  to  other  countries  and 
remind  them  of  the  universal 
principles  that  underpin  Its  own 
republic. 

Yet  It  Is  the  peculiarly  “macho* 
characteristics  of  French  politi- 
cal life  that  now  set  It  apart  from 
other  European  democracies. 
France,  along  with  Greece, 
brings  up  the  rear  when  It  comes 
to  women’s  representation  In 
parliament:  only  6.6  per  cent  of 
deputies  are  women,  slightly 
fewer  than  In  1046  (5.7  per 
cent),  just  two  years  after  they 
were  given  the  vote  and  the  same 
political  rights  as  men. 

The  preamble  to  the  1046 
constitution,  which  was  retained 
in  the  1958  constitution,  stated 
that  “the  law  guarantees  women, 
in  every  domain,  equal  rights  to 
those  of  men”.  Half  a century 
later,  the  most  blatant  form  of 
inequality  is  still  the  rule  In 
French  politics. 

This  is  an  indefensible  and 
Inadmissible  state  of  affairs  that 
needs  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 
One  of  the  most  elementary 
requirements  of  democracy  is  at 
stake. 

It  is  not  enough  to  urge 
women  to  fight  for  the  place  that 
constitutional  principles  grant 
them  under  law  but  which  are  in 
fact  denied  them.  That  simply 
perpetuates  the  oppressive 
weight  of  tradition.  The  time  has 
come  to  impose  on  male  politi- 
cians what  they  have  been 
neither  able  nor  prepared  to 
bring  about  through  the  ordi- 
nary mechanisms  of  democracy. 

T\vo  objections  are  tradition- 
ally raised  against  instituting 
either  a qikota  system  of  parity. 
One  contends  that  a precedent 
might  be  set  that  would  desta- 
bilise the  republican  conception 
. of  citizenship  and  result  in  a 
compartmentalisation  of  com- 
munities. Women,  the  argument 
goes,  do  not  form  a community 
&ut  are  citizens  ! ta  their  own 
right,  just  like  men. 

The  second  objection  is  more 
i difficult  to  counter.  Many  women 
J believe  that  the  implementation 
1 of  quotas-  or  parity  :wt>uld  turn 
: them  into  second-class  members 
of  ’ parliaments 'But  even  those 
: who  put  forward  this  argument  1 
1 admit  that  the  present  situation  1 
. cannot  go  on  a9  it  is. ' 

The  fight  for  equality  Is  also 
something  that  can  make  great  ' 
' strides  with  the  help  of  the  law. 

, The  Socialist  'Party  has  set  a 
’gotad  caaimple  by-introduclng  a : 

' 30  per  cent  quota  of  women  can- 
! didates  for  next  year’s'  general 
j election.  ■ - ; . ■ 1 

Even  if  it  la  necessary-  to-  j 
. change  the  constitution  In  order  j 
- to  achieve  it,  all  political,  parties 
; should'  be  forced  to  respect  a 
, minimum  < quota  of  women  In 
■ their  selection  of  election  candi- 
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Rappers  capture 
Marseille’s  mix 


A radical  group’s  clever 
southern  blend  has  taken 
it  to  the  top  of  the  charts, 
writes  St6phane  Davet 

THE  Cafe  Latin,  in  Marseille's 
old  quarter,  is  full  of  noisy 
laughter  1AM,  the  rap  group 
who  have  set  up  their  headquarters 
there,  are  finishing  lunch.  There's 
lots  of  larking  about,  back-slapping 
and  kissing  of  girls  in  between  seri- 
ous chats  with  people  from  the 
media,  who  have  come  to  Interview 
them  about  their  long-awaited  third 
album,  L’Ecole  du  Micro  d'Argent 
(The  School  Of  The  Silver  Mike). 

The  cafe  Is  only  a stone’s  throw 
from  Vieux-Port  metro  station  by 
Marseille’s  old  harbour,  where,  10 
years  ago,  membei's  of  the  group 
used  to  hang  about  all  day  long 
doing  nothing,  like  many  other  simi- 
larly bored  and  broke  youngsters  in 
a decaying  city. 

They  found  an  answer  in  their 
shared  love  of  hip-hop.  They  started 
cutting  vinyl  discs,  going  on  indepen- 
dent radio  stations  and  fantasising 
about  the  United  States.  Drawing  on 
their  feitiJe  imagination,  they  tried  to 
reflect  daily  life  in  their  songs. 

But  soon  books  and  films  opened 
up  new  worlds.  Instead  of  aping 
American  heroes  like  so  many 
Parisian  groups,  they  gave  them- 
selves exotic  names  that  reflected 
their  interest  in  Egyptology,  Africa 
and  the  Far  East.  Philippe  Fragione 
renamed  himself  Akhenaton  (the 
first  pharaoh  to  have  imposed  ’a 
monotheistic  religion);  Eric  Mazel 
became  Kheops;  Jo  Mussard,  a 
kung-fu  freak  and  Taoist,  started  a 
new  life  as  Shurik'N;  Pascal  Perez 
turned  into  Imhotep,  Malek 
Brahlml  Into  Sultan,  and  Francois 
Mendy  Into  Kephren. 

Philippe  laughs  aa  he  remembera 
the  time  when  they  were  down  and 
out:  "We  were  part  of  the  scenery 
round  Vleux-Port  station,  even  In 
winter.  One  Christmas,  a woman 
from  the  tourist  office  felt  so  sorry 
for  us  she  came  out  and  gave  ub  a 
box  of  chocolates.  I realised  people 
were  beginning  to  think  1 was  a 
tramp." 

They  owed  their  salvation  to  an 
ability  to  express  their  feelings 
forcefully  in  songs.  After  first  calling 


themselves  Lively  Crew,  then  B Boys 
Stance,  they  formed  IAM  in  1989, 
IAM  — whirl)  has  variously  stood 
for  Imperial  Asiatic  Man,  Invasion 
Arrivant  de  Mars,  Inddpendantistes 
Auto nomes  Marseillais  and,  simply, 

I Am  — recorded  a cassette  called 
Concept,  which  impressed  enough 
people  to  earn  them  support  billing 
at  concerts  by  the  likes  of  Madonna 
and  Public  Enemy. 

Their  first  album,  De  la  Pinnate 
Mars,  which  came  out  in  1991,  was 
one  of  the  great  hits  of  a French  rap 
scene  then  still  in  its  infancy.  That 
same  year  the  far-right  weekly, 
Minute,  let  rip  at  them:  These  pure 
products  of  North  African  ghettoes, 
the  rappers  of  IAM,  who  see 
themselves  as  reincarnations  of 
Egyptian  deities,  swear  they  are  not 
in  die  business  of  politics.  That 
claim  is  belied  by  every  one  of  die 
hate-fiUed,  hit-and-miss  and  ex- 
tremely unartistic  lyrics  in  their 
album." 

What  the  album  revealed  was  a 
highly  original  blend  of  regional  in- 
fluences. IAM's  central  concern  was 
to  rehabilitate  the  city  of  Marseille, 
rectify  its  much  caricatured  image, 
and  demolish  its  reputation  as  a 
place  tainted  by  violence,  racism 
and  die  extremist  National  Front 
(FN),  which  had  got  25  per  cent  of 
the  vote  at  the  last  elections. 

Willi  typically  soudiern  volubility, 
1AM  evoked  Marseille's  glorious  past 
and  its  long  tradition  of  acting  as  a 
racial  melting  pot,  a tradition 
reflected  in  the  origins  of  the  groups' 
members — Italian  (Philippe) , Mada- 
gascan Go),  Algerian-born  French 
(Pascal),  Algerian  (Malek),  Sene- 
galese (Francois)  and  Spanish  (Eric). 

Their  exuberant,  insolent  and,  just 
occasionally,  serious  lyrics,  intoned 
in  a Marseillais  accent,  displayed  an 
almost  surrealist  ingenuity.  They 
interlarded  the  constantly  changing 
slang  of  housing  estates  with 
mythological  allusions.  IAM  had 
found  their  own  identity  somewhere 
between  the  lexicographical  inven- 
tiveness of  MC  Solaar  and  the  grind- 
ing venom  of  NTM  (the  rap  group 
whose  recent  prison  sentence  for 
insulting  the  police  is  coming  up  on 
appeal). 

' In  1993,  IAM's  second  album, 
Ombre  Est  Lumtere  (Shadow  Is 
Ught),  which-  combined  humour, 
I bitterness,  social'  criticism  and  a 
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Talk  show . . . IAM's  exuberant,  Ingenious  lyrics  excel  at  setting  a scene  and  bringing  characters  to  life 


new-found  pride  in  the  city 
(Bernard  Tapie’s  Olympic  Marseille 
football  team  was  riding  high), 
showed  that  Marseillais  rap  had  lost 
none  of  its  zest. 

A single,  Je  Danse  Le  Mia,  a droll 
and  nostalgic  evocation  of  IAM’s 
funk  period,  went  to  the  top  of  the 
charts  and  sold  600,000  copies. 
When  1AM  was  voted  "group  of  the 
year"  in  1995,  Philippe  said  "this 
victory  is  a liny  part  of  music’s 
eternal  victory  over  the  failures  of 
mankind”.  Exhausted  by  an  80-gig 
tour,  the  group  then  decided  to  take 
a breather. 

Philippe,  now  married  to  a 
Moroccan  and  converted  to  Islam, 
produced  an  introspective  solo 
album  called  Mdfeque  Et  Mat  (Half- 
Caste  And  Mat).  In  it,  Philippe  as 
Akhenaton  mulls  over  his  Neapolitan 
origins,  family  history,  childhood 
memories  and  teenage  fantasies. 

"I  spent  almost  all  my  adoles- 
cence with  Arabs.  They're  culturally 
and  physically  very  similar  to  south- 
ern Italians.  1 identified  with  the 
racism  they  suffered  because  my 
family  had  told  me  how  they  were 
given  humiliating  nicknames, 
beaten  up  and  had  stones  thrown  at 
them.  Its  sad  to  see  how  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  fled  fascism  now 
vote  for  the  FN.” 

IAM's  wornt  nightmare  came  true 
when  the  town  councils  of  Toulon, 
Orange,  Marignane  and  Vitrolles 
fell  to  the  FN,  in  whose  eyes  rap 
symbolises  all  that  is  anti-French.  In 
May  1995,  Ibrahim  All,-  a Comoran 
teenager  who  belonged  to  B Vice,  a 


Lorca  film  touches  raw  Spanish  nerve 


Marie-Claudq  Decamps 

THE  cinema  has  often  run 
Into  problems  when  portray* 
big  legendary  historical  figures.  • 
Alan  Parker’s  Evita,  In  which 
Madonna  plays  Eva  Peron, 
caused  howls  of  proteat  In 
Argentina.  A similar  storm  of 
controversy  has  now  blown  up  in 
Spain  with  the  release  of  Muerte 
En  Granada,  a film  about  the 
Andalusian  poet,  Federico  • ■ r 
Garcia  Lorca,  who  was  killed  by 
Francolsta  Ui  Granada  in  1936. 

The  billing  of  the  Cuban- 
Am  eric  an  actor  Andy  Garcia  as 
Lorca  has  bad  aa  hostile  a recep- 
tion in  Spain  as  Madonna's  por-  . 
trayai  of  Evita  had  fart  Argentina. = 
This  la  hardly  surprising,  as 
both  films  take  enormous  liber-. . 
ties  with  the  biographical  truth. 
Muerte  En  Grenada,  a Spauish- 


American  production  directed  fay 
the  Puerto  Rican  Marcos 
Zurinaga,  has  been  unanimously 
dismissed  by  Spanish  critics  as  • < 
an  awkward  farrago  of  all  that  is 
bad  in  both  film  cultures. 

There  la  plenty  that  is  typically 
American,  from  the  contrived  - 
happy  end  to  the  gallons  of  gore 
filmed  with  the  chiaroscuro 
effects  of  the  classic  Hollywood 
- thriller.  The  Spanish  touch  Ib  - 
: provided-fay gaggles of  gypsy1-'- 
women,  scorching  arenas  and  ■■■■ 
toreadors  punctually  Impaled  at 
' 5pm,  out  of  respect  tor  Lorca’s 
most  celebrated  poem,  Las 
Cinco  de  laTarde.  • 

Some  hnve  singled  out  the  sce- 
nario for  criticism.  It  is  certainly 
not  a biography  of  Lorca,  whose  ■ 
i outspokenness  earned  him 
1 many  enemies,  but  rather  an  ac- 
: count  of  the  obsessive  and,  they 


claim,  implausible  quest  of  a 
; young  Lorca  admirer  who  fled  • 
j die  civil  war  with  bis  family  and 
took  refuge  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Twenty  years  oh,  he  courts 
i danger  by  returning  to  Granada  • 

! to  investigate  the  poet’s  mysteri- 
ous death:  He  discovers  that 
, Lorca  was  indeed  killed  on  die  • 
orders  of  die  Francolsta,  but  - 
also  thatit  was  done,  for  per 
; aonal  revenge,  by  bis  own  father 
r before  he  left  for  Puerto  RlC6i"-"- 
| and  by  a colonel  friend  of  his.  ' 

! ' The  poet’s  nephew,  Manuel .■  ■ . 

: Fernandez  Montesinos,  whose 
father  Was  shot  at  the1  same  time 
! as  Lorca,  told  Le  Monde:  “It'd  all 
; very  childish  and- fall  of  implou- 
slbillties.  The  figure  of  Federico 
fa  treated  with  a great  deal  of  ■!  <• 
: respect  and  even  love,  but  I’m 
: afraid  the  film  will  soon  vanish  - 
'without  trace.”  i '■ 


hip-hop  group  close  to  IAM,  was 
shot  dead  by  an  FN  activist. 

The  uncharacteristically  stark 
pessimism  of  IAM's  latest  album  is 
clearly  the  product  of  their  mount- 
ing anger  and  disgust  While  the 
new  version  still  has  the  striking 
rhyme  patterns  typical  of  East  Coasl 
American  groups  like  DJ  Premier 
and  Wu-Tang  Clan,  the  melancholy 
minimalism  of  its  sombre  musical 
texture  was  determined  by  the  con- 
tent of  the  songs. 

“We  originally  composed  30  num- 
bers," says  Philippe.  “But  this  time 
the  fanny,  mystical  or  off-bent  songs 
didn’t  stand  up.  Our  lyrics  have 
always  been  snapshots  of  the  period 
we  live  in.  The  present  period 
doesn't  exactly  make  us  feel  opti- 
mistic." 

Listening  to  iam  is  a bit 

like  following  a television 
news  crew  on  the  job.  They 
have  always  excelled  at  setting  a 
scene  and  bringing  characters  to 
life.  In  their  company,  we  share  the 
temptations  of  a working-class  kid, 
join  a father  in  weeping  for  his  son, 
and  experience,  In  gripping  fa6t  mo- 
tion, the  inexorable  downward  spi- 
ral of  the  quality  of  life  on  housing 
estates  In  Deinain,  C’Est  Loin  (To- 
morrow Is  A Long  Way  Off),  the 
tour  de  force  that  closes  the  album. 

Paradoxically  perhaps,  there  are 
no  political  slogans  in  their  songs. 
The  enemy  is  never  mentioned. 
They  have  adopted  this  stance 
| partly  because  they  distrust  political 
I parties.  "Cultural,  social  and  politl- 


In  view  of  the  movie’s  rather 
over-the-top  publicity  campaign, 
which  had  Garcia  reciting  poetry 
on  Lorca's  supposed  grave  at 
VLmar,  a few  kilo  metres  from 
Granada,  to  die  clatter  of  photo- 
graphers' flashlights,  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  film  has  offended  - 
some  people. 

Granada,  which  has  kept  Its 
patofal  secret  for  60  years,  is  ■ 
particularly  touchy.  The  Irish  • 
historian,  Ian  Gibson,  author  of 1 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca  (Faber,  : 
£9.99),  sqys:  Tn  fact  nothing  Is 
known  fOi'  certain' about  Lorcafa_ 
final  moments  after  his  arrest  on  - 
August  16, 1936.  Nor' do  we  • . ■ 
know  tixactly  who  killed  him  or 
, how.  Was  he  tortured?  Did  he 
really  get  the  ‘three  bullets  up  • 

’ the  arse’  Which  a Francofat 
' boasted  he  had  fifed  to  <flnfah  off 
i the  homosexual  poet’?*’  • ■ t 
; Muerte1  En  Grenada,1  on1  which  1 
I Zurinkga  worked  for  seven  i .- 
' years,  at  least  has  the  merit  of  - 


cal  activities  are  all  closely  intercon- 
nected in  Marseille.  Paris  groups 
are  rarely  wooed  by  politicians,  bul 
we  are." 

JAM  lend  to  avoid  invective  and 
seem  to  imply  they  do  not  agree 
with  NTM's  hardcore  approach. 
“We  don’t  advocate  violence,  which 
has  never  solved  anything,"  says 
Pascal,  the  youngest  member  of 
IAM.  “What’s  the  point  of  n rapper 
insulting  the  cops  or  young  kids 
burning  down  a supermarket  if  the 
regime  takes  advantage  of  their  vio- 
lence to  crack  down  even  harder?' 

The  .apparent  detachment  of 
IAM's  lyrics  does  not  mean  they  do 
not  feel  committed  as  citizens.  Their 
response  to  the  FN,  “a  party  of 
fascists  and  collaborators".  Is  to  en- 
gage in  neighbourhood  social  work. 
One  of  their  aims  is  to  get  young- 
sters to  vote.  To  do  that  round  here, 
you  have  to  grab  them  by  the  scruff 
of  their  necks  and  frogmarch  them 
to  the  ballot  box."  says  Philippe. 

Tlie  stricter  immigration  legisla- 
tion Just  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment lias  naturally  got  up  the  noses 
of  1AM,  who  symbolise  a multi- 
cultural  Marseille. 

Rncism  is  still  a fact  of  life  for 
sonic  members  of  the  group.  Jo 
laughs  wryly  nt  the  problems  he 
faces  because  of  his  dark  skin:  Ten 
years  ago  1 nworo  llml  if  I was  suc- 
cessful I'd  buy  ntyHclf  a four-wheel 
drive.  Bul  now  I’ve  got  one  I get 
slopped  nl  least  twice  a week  by 
cops  who  find  It  odd  that  a black 
could  own  such  a beautiful  car."  • 
(March  6) 


paying  a major  tribute  to  the 
historical  figure  of  Lorca  and 
faithfully  portraying  several 
episodes  in  hia  Ufe,  It  is  an 
honest  piece  of  work  on  - 
“betrayed  memory*’. 

That  is  something  that  many 
people  in  Granada  have  failed  to 
understand.  Juan  de  Loxa,  wno 
runs  the  museum  set  tip  In  tne-'i 
: poet’s  house  in  Fuentevaqueros, 

1 is  more  pragmatic:  “In  the  end> 

and  despite  Its  faults,  the  film 

will  enable  die  public;  who  know 
Uttle  about  Lorca.  to  discover  _ 
Him  and  wiuit-to-read^ilimAiiu  * 
that’s  Important"  ' 1 ' ' , 
(March  8) 
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Zaire  Rebel  Leader  Turns  Statesman 


Stephen  Buckley  In  Uvlra 

LAURENT  KABILA  clam- 
bered off  tiie  platform  in  this 
east  Zairian  town  recently 
and  lumbered  toward  hundreds  of 
wide-eyed  recruits  his  rebel  move- 
ment had  just  trained.  It  was  their 
graduation  ceremony,  and  he  awk- 
wardly shook  hands  and  grasped 
shoulders  of  young  men  loo 
awestruck  to  look  him  in  the  eye. 

President  Clinton  he  is  noL  But 
since  Kabila’s  rebel  movement  in 
Zaire  took  off  five  months  ago,  he 
has  sought  to  pninL  himself  as  more 
than  just  another  insurgency  leader 
stumbling  out  of  die  bush. 

He  has  cultivated  the  media  and 
wooed  diplomats  as  he  tries  to  craft 
an  image  of  a statesman-diplomat 
who  says  he  does  not  crave  power 
but  yearns  for  the  rejuvenation  of 
this  poverty-wracked,  corruption- 
weary  central  African  nation. 

A self-described  “soldier-politi- 
cian,” Kabila,  56,  has  spent  most  of 
his  adult  life  as  an  obscure  profes- 
sional guerrilla  who  has  made  de- 
posing Mobutu  Sese  Seko  — Zaire's 
leader  since  1965  — his  main  cause. 
His  latest  campaign  has  been  by  far 
his  most  successful. 

The  rebel  leader  appears  to  have 
shaken  bis  obscurity.  Both  within 
Zaire  and  widiout,  his  name  no 
longer  evokes  the  “Laurent  who?" 
response  that  it  did  when  tlie  rebels 
began  charging  through  eastern 
Zaire  In  late  October. 

“He  has  changed,  and  percep- 
tions of  him  have  changed,"  said 
Roger  Winter,  executive  director  of 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees, 
who  spent  a week  with  Knbila  in 
January. 

Since  tlie  mid-1960s,  Kabila  has 
led  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party,  which  until  the  past  few 
months  espoused  Marxist  ideology. 
During  the  '60s,  Kabila  fought 
alongside  legendary  Cuban  guer- 
rilla leader  Ernesto  “Che’’  Guevara 
in  Zaire. 

Since  then,  he  has  shuttled  all 
over  Uie  continent,  spending  time  In 
Tanzania,  Mozambique  and 
Ugnnda.  He  also  has  headed  an  en- 
clave near  Uvirn,  where,  one  Zairian 
scholar  wrote,  “he  had  for  all  practl- 
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. Kabila  showB  off  new  recruits  for  his  army  in  Uvira  lest  week  photograph:  jean-marc  bouju 


cal  purposes  become  a typical 
African  warlord  rather  than  a revo- 
lutionary guerrilla  leader." 

He  re-emerged  last  October  as 
leader  of  a four-parly  coalition  called 
the  Alliance  of  Democratic  Forces 
for  tlie  Liberation  of  Congo-Zaire. 
He  preached  free-market  economics 
and  an  end  to  the  debilitating  cor- 
ruption that  pervades  this  sprawling 
nation  of  46  million  people. 

At  first,  he  drew  guarded  re- 
sponses, especially  among  compa- 
triots. But  that  has  changed  in 
recent  weeks.  Opposition  lawmak- 
ers have  visited  him  in  Goma  with 
increasing  frequency  and  openness, 
and  some  factions  — such  as  uni- 
versity students  in  Kinshasa  — have 
embraced  him  after  initially  scoffing 
at  his  message  and  movement. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  teen-agers 
and  young  adults  have  latched  on  to 
the  movement,  signing  up  to  be- 
come soldiers.  And  crowds  have 
generally  greeted  him  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

One  reason  may  be  his  easy- 
going, jovial  air.  His  earthshaking 
laugh  often  punctuates  hour-long 


speeches  to  crowds,  which  rou-  I 
finely  wait  for  hours  to  hear  him.  Re-  1 
cently,  he  has  ditched  alligator 
shoes  for  Nike  running  shoes. 

Courting  the  international  media 
has  been  crucial  to  his  success.  He 
has  become  increasingly  niedia- 
sawy.  He  beckons  reporters  to  fol- 
low him  on  his  travels  throughout 
eastern  Zaire.  He  takes  their  home 
telephone  numbers.  He  holds  news 
conferences  almost  daily.  He  pro- 
vides security  through  territory  the 
rebels  hold. 

That  kind  of  access  and  assis- 
tance have  helped  him  publicize  bis 
message  and  kept  him  planted  on 
television  screens  all  over  the  world 
since  October. 

Kabila  has  won  over  diplomats  by 
shunning  extremist  statements  and 
hasty  acts  that  could  alienate  key 
potential  allies  such  as  the  United 
States.  Though  Washington  re- 
mained the  anti-communist  Mobutu’s 
ally  throughout  the  Cold  War,  it  has 
since  distanced  itself  from  his  cor- 
rupt regime,  and  U.S.  representa- 
tives in  central  Africa  hnve  met  with 
Kabila  on  numerous  occasions. 


For  several  weeks,  for  example, 
Kabila  refused  to  attack  the  Tingi 
Tingi  refugee  camp  in  eastern 
Zaire,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States.  The 
rebels  did  overrun  the  camp  re- 
cently, but  Kabila  continued  to  offer 
a safe  corridor  for  the  refugees’  re- 
turn home  to  Rwanda.  Aid  workers 
and  the  Zairian  government,  how- 
ever, contend  that  the  rebels  have 
been  executing  former  Rwandan 
soldiers  and  militiamen  among  the 
refugees. 

Kabila  also  has  restrained  his 
anti-Mobutu  rhetoric.  He  has  in- 
sisted he  would  not  imprison  tlie  ail- 
ing president,  saying:  "Mobutu  does 
not  Iiave  to  fear  for  his  safety.  Let 
him  come  back  home."  Mobutu  has 
spent  much  of  the  conflict  in 
Europe,  receiving  treatment  for 
prostate  cancer. 

“He  has  won  a lot  of  support  by 
consistently  emphasizing  that  it's 
not  enough  for  Mobutu  to  go.  There 
has  to  be  a change  in  the  system,” 
Winter  said.  “He  has  become  a sym- 
bol of  the  possibility  of  fundamental 
change." 


Panic  in  a Cloned  Embryo 


EDITORIAL 

AN  ASTONISHING  amount  of 
nonsense  has  been  talked 
about  the  prospects  of  human 
cloning  since  Dolly  the  sheep 
buret  on  the  genetic  scene  late 
last  month.  Discussions  of 
cloning  factories,  transplant 
farms  and  other  ghastly  scenar- 
ios have  assumed  that  a society 
that  permits  making  a genetic 
copy  of  someone  or  something 
wUl  automatically  be  willing  to  go 
ahead  and  create  virtual  human 
robots  with  no  rights  of  any  kind. 
Other  scenarios  Ignore  that  a 
cloned  embryo  would  still  have 
to  be  carried  to  term  In  a womb 
Uke  a normal  pregnancy,  not 
hatched  to  assembly-line  jars  like 
mi  Aldous  Huxley-style  factory. 
Echoing  the  panic,  several  states 
and  at  least  one  member  of 
Congress  have  rushed  to  intro- 
duce bills  banning  tfre  cloning  of 


a human,  as  Great  Britain  and 
several  other  nations  already  do. 

Sorting  out  fact  from  fiction  In 
the  panic  is  one  task  of  the 
National  Bioethics  Advisory 
Panel  convened  by  President 
Clinton,  which  wrapped  up  two 
days  of  public  hearings  last 
week.  Other  hearings  have 
sprouted,  clone-llke,  around 
town  and  In  Congress;  Dolly’s 
actual  cloner,  the  Scottish  scien- 
tist Ian  Wilmut,  has  addressed  a 
Senate  subcommittee  arid  the' 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  > 
President  Clinton  convened  the 
bioethics  ' group  last  month  when 
the  news  became  public;  asking 
them  to  evaluate  laws  already  on 
the  books  regarding  cloning  re- 
search and  to  weigh  what  types  . 
of  research  should  find  should 
not  go  forward.  He  also  offered 
an  opening  position,  calling  for  a 
90-day  moratorium  on  federal 
fo  tiding  of  human  cloning  re- 
search and  requesting  a similar 


voluntary  moratorium  by  private 
researchers  — who  do  most  of 
the  work  to  this  field; 

The  president  urged  humility 
and  reverence,  saying  human 
life  Is  sacred  and  we  should  “re- 
sist the  temptation  to  replicate 
ourselves.”  A raft  of  religious 
leaders  have  echoed  that 
message  to  testimony  to  the  bio- 
ethics advisory  panel.  But  the 
Issues  before  the  panel  — or 
other  bodies  that  might  regulate, 
cloning  — are  not  metaphysical  i 
but  practical.  The  question,'  to 
Ught  of  Mr.  Wllmut’s  break- 
through, is  no' longer  whether 
cloning  is  possible  or  whether 
someday  we  will  have  to  face  the 
possibility  of  knowing  how  to  do 
it.  Clearfy,  some  day,  somebody 
will  know.  And  since  regulation 
of  human  reproduction  can  go 
only  so  far,  at  some  point  some- 
one, somewhere,' mqy  clone  a 
human  being.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
son for  everyone  else  to  abandon 
all  efforts  at  line-drinking  or  to 
assume  that  cloning  is1  so  new. 
and  bizarre  that  ldgic  and  tradi- 


tional moral  distinctions  cannot 
be  brought  to  bear. 

Harold  Varmus,  director  of  the 
National'  Institutes  of  Health,' 
broke  what  had  been  an  unhiter-  ■ 
rupted  parade  of  predictions  of 
doomsday  by  pointing  out  that 
there  ' might  actually  be  types  of 
human  suffering  cloning  could 
alleviate  — Oven,  In  certain  cir- 
Curostancea,  that  cloning  ihlght 
be  tbe  best  Way  to  itilevlate  — 
and  that  overreaction  to  the 
scarier  aspects  of  cloning  could . 
needlessfy  block  a fall  under-  ■ 
standing  of  the  possibilities  as; 
well  as  tiie  dangers.  Since  then,  - 
others  as  disparate  as  Sen.'  Tom  , 
Harkfa,  jD-Iowa,  and  Cardinal 
John  O'Connor  have1  urged  the ' 
distinction  between  a’  premature  j 
and  lU-advised  ban  on  research ! 
and  a later,  mdre  considered  ban 1 
or  regulation  on  the  procedures  1 
that  research  may  ultimately  turn 
up.  They  af-e  right.  Even  if  tiie 
dangers  of  cloning  prove  over- 
whelming, open-eyed  caution  is  a 
better  defensA  against  them  than 
determined,  ignorance.  1 


Internet  Use 
More  Than 
Doubles 


Rajiv  Chandraaekaran 


ALMOST  ONE  in  four  people 
over  age  16  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  now  use  the  Internet, 
more  than  twice  the  number  of 
people  who  were  online  18  months 
ago,  according  to  a study  released 
last  week. 

Tlie  study,  conducted  by  Nielsen 
Media  Research  and  an  electronic 
commerce  industry  group  called 
CommerceNet,  found  that  of  this 
group,  17  percent  were  using  the 
multimedia  World  Wide  Web,  com- 
pared with  8 percent  18  months  ago. 
Internet  usage  has  increased  from 
10  percent  to  23  percent,  the  survey 
found. 

“It's  a startling  increase,"  said 
Paul  B.  Undstrom.  a vice  president 
at  Nielsen.  ‘This  shows  that  the 
Internet  is  truly  becoming  a mass- 
market  phenomenon." 

Translated  into  real  numbers, 
that  means  about  50.6  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  using  the  Internet,  while  about 
37.4  million  are  now  using  the  Web. 
The  survey,  first  conducted  in  the 
fall  of  1995  and  generally  consid- 
ered in  the  computer  industry  to  be 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  of  Internet  use.  counted 
people  who  said  they  used  the 
global  computer  network  at  least 
once  in  the  month  before  they  were 
questioned. 

Tlie  survey,  conducted  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  found  that  people 
using  the  Internet  are  becoming 
more  representative  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a whole.  The  proportion  of 
women  online  increased  signifi- 
cantly, to  42  percent  from  34  per- 
cent, while  the  percentage  of  people 
who  said  they  were  professionals  or 
managers  dropped  to  39  percent 
from  50  percent. 

"Not  that  long  ago,  the  people 
using  the  Web  tended  to  be  a rather 
homogeneous  group  — young, 
upscale  and  rather  well  educated," 
Undstrom  said.  "Die  big  gains  that 
we’re  seeing  now  are  coming  from 
outside  that  group." 

The  survey  found  that  commerce 
on  the  Web  was  a muted  bag,  with 
more  people  saying  they  browsed 
for  goods  but  only  a handful  report- 
ing having  bought  anything. 

The  number  of  computer  users 
looking  for  Information  about  prod- 
ucts on  the  Web  doubled  — rising 
to  39  percent  from  19  percent  But 
just  15  percent  of  respondents  said; 
they  had  purchased  something 
online.  1 " ; 

' Industry  experts  say  relatively; 
few  people  are,  buying  things  largely ■ 
because  r jbeoj>fe  are  concerned 1 
about  die  security  of  using  credit 
cards  for  online  transactions. 

■ “White  tiie'  numbers  qohfirm  that . 
tiie  Internet  hdsbecome  an  estab-' 
lished  pnopping  vehicle,  clearly; 
changes  to  technology,  product  of-  ! 
ferings  and  perceptions  are  heeded 
before  most  people  will  want  to  buy 
online,”  Randall  Whjting,  Com- 1 
WrceNefs  chief  executive,  said  in 
a statement  1 1 , 

The  survey  was  based  on’  6,600  ■ 
telephone  interviews  with  people  . 
age  16  or  older  from  randomly  se- 
lected households  in  tiie  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  margin  of ! 
error  wps  not  released.. 
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Conspiracy  Theory 
Dogs  TWA  Crash 


Don  Phillips 


THE  CRASH  of  Trans  World 
Airlines  Flight  800  lias  be- 
come the  aviation  equivalent 
of  the  Kennedy  assassination. 

No  matter  what  evidence  is  pre- 
sented by  some  of  the  world's  best 
aviation-safety  and  law-enforcement 
investigators,  and  no  matter  how 
deeply  the  mainstream  press  probes 
and  finds  nothing,  a segment  of 
society  has  apparently  decided  that 
die  Paris-bound  Boeing  747  was 
brought  down  by  a missile  and  that 
everyone  who  says  otherwise  is 
part  ofacoverup. 

Such  assertions  have  been  hotly 
denied  by  James  K.  Kallstrom,  the 
FBI  agent  in  charge  of  the  criminal 
investigation,  and  Jim  Hall,  chair- 
man of  die  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  Kalistrom  lias  said 
that  the  people  peddling  such  re- 
ports ought  to  "get  a life." 

But  officials  say  the  flap  over  the 
latest  theories  is  causing  investiga- 
tors to  waste  resources  to  look  into 
them,  and  is  drawing  attention  away 
from  an  important  lesson  learned 
from  Ihe  crash:  It  would  not  have 
happened  if  the  plane's  huge  center 
fuel  tank  had  had  a system  to  pre- 
vent explosive  vapors  from  building 
up  inside. 

Investigators  agree  the  plane  was 
brought  down  because  something 
caused  the  volatile  vapors  in  the 
center  fuel  tank  to  blow  up,  but  they 
have  not  concluded  what  triggered 
that  explosion.  The  possibility  is  still 
open  that  It  was  a missile,  although 
die  probers  say  they  have  found  no. 
evidence  of  it  and  are  leaning  to-1 
ward  mechanical  failure  as  an  expla- 
nation. 

As  an  example  of  a diversion  of 
resources,  one  air-safety  investiga- 
tor said  the  FBI  lab  'originally,  had 
not  even  bothered  to  test  red 
residue  found  on  some  seats  on  the 
plane  because  everyone  from  the 
safety  board  and  the  FBI  agreed  it 
was  clearly  the  adhesive  used  in  the 
seal's  manufacture.  But  after  a 
Riverside,  California,  newspaper, 
the  Press-Enterprise,  reported  on 
March  10  that  the  residue  wns  "con- 
sistent with  solid  missile  fuel"  — 
and  the  slory  was  widely  picked  up 
— the  FBI  lab  pushed  tests  of  then- 
samples  ahead  of  more  urgent  tests, 

' "Guess  what  they  found,"  the  in- 
vesdgntor  said.  "It  was  adhesive  . . . 
We  don't  have  ihe  resources  to  do 
this  kind  of  stuff,  and  that’s  what 
bothers  me  about  this  kind  of  jour- 
nalism," he  said, 

In  another  example  last  week, 
attention  has  focused  on  what  pur- 
portedly is  a videotape  of  ain-traf de- 
control radar  screens  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  the 
night  of  the  July  17  crash.  It  suppos- 
edly shows  a missile  streaking  to-- 
ward  the  plane  just  before  it 
exploded,  killing  all  230  aboard. 

A small  group  of  people  led  by  ? 
Ferre  Salinger,  former  press,  secre- : 
tary,  to  President  Kennedy,  say  the : 
tape  is  part  of  evidence  they  have ' 
accumulated  showing'  that  a ^mili- 
tary accident  — . friendly  fire  — - 
caused  the  crjjsh. . . f 

In  a Paijfs  news  conference  last  j 
week,  Salinger  and  the  co-author  of  j 
ap  investigative  report,  Michael  j 
Sommer,  released  what  they  said - 
were  photos  taken  from  the  video- 
tape. 

Salinger  Said  the  missile  that 
struck  the  plane  was  in  pursuit  of  a 


"drone"  missile  several  thousand 
feet  below  as  part  of  a secret  anti- 
terrorism  exercise  being  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  FBI  seized  a copy  of  the 
videotape  last  week  from  the  home 
of  former  airline  pilot  Richard  D. 
Russell  in  South  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  who  gave  it  to  Salinger's 
group.  The  tape  is  part  of  evidence 
being  presented  to  a grand  jury  in 
New  York  that  apparently  is  looking 
Into  whether  crash  evidence  might 
have  been  obtained  illegally. 

Salinger’s  group  sought  to  sell 
the  tape  to  ABC  NewB  for  a large 
amount  of  money,  perhaps  as  much 
as  $1  million,  but  the  network  re- 
jected the  proposal,  an  ABC  apokes- 
womau  said. 

Defense  Secretary  William  S. 
Cohen  rejected  Salinger's  call  for  an 
investigation,  saying,  "Based  on  the 
information  that  I have  there  is  no 
basis  for  such  an  allegation  pertain- 
ing to  a Navy  ship  or  Navy  missile. 

“My  understanding  is  that  there 
has  been  a very  thorough  investiga- 
tion in  terms  of  any  Navy  assets," 
Cohen  said.  "There  was  n complete 
inventory  of  their  missiles  or 
weapons  on  board  and  there  is  no 
basis,  no  foundation  for  such  an 
allegation  that  a Navy  missile  was 
involved  in  this  tragedy." 

Top  safety-board  investigators 
say  they  have  seen  ail  radar  data 
from  that  tragic  night,  and  one  in- 
vestigator said  that  any  suggestion 
the  radar  tapes  show  a missile  strik- 
ing the  plane  is  "a  total  fabrication." 

, From  the  .first  day,  there  were, 
witnesses  who  saw  a streak  of  light' 
moving  toward  the  plane.  Most  wit- 
nesses did  not  report  any  streaks, 
but  investigators  have  interviewed 
the  witnesses  repeatedly  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  what  they  saw. 

. The  safety-board  officials  say  the 
conspiracy  theories  will  not  sway 
them  from  a scientific  and  careful 
search '.for  a cause  wherever  the 
search  mny  lead,  even  if  there  is 
some  last-minute  surprise  discovery 
of  a terrorist  net. 

"I  see  this  investigation  taking 
the  same  course  as  our  other  inves- 
tigations," Hall  said. 

Investigators  have  said  fronv.tlie 
beginning,  and  continue  to  sny,  that 
they  have  not  ruled  out  any  of  three 
general  enusea  — mechanlcnl  fail- 
ure, a bomb  or  n missile.  Bui  while 
tests  continue  to  find  no  evidence  of 
a bomb  or  missile  — or  meteorites 
or  space  junk— - a mechanical  cause 
seems  more  likely.  Investigators 
have  been  concentrating  on  the  pos- 
sibility that  static  electricity  or  some 
electrical  malfunction  set  off  the 
vapor  in  the  tank. 

Investigators  say  that  all.  parties 
— including  Boeing,  the  FBI  and 
TWA  — now  agree  that  fumes  In 
the  nearly  empty  center  fuel  tank 
exploded  and  that  the  explosion  was 
directed  optward.  from  the  tank. 
That  conclusion  is  based  on  a vari- 
ety of  tests  conducted  on  wreckage. 

There  is  also  general  agreement 
that  whatever  caused  the  tank  to  ex- 
plode was  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  have  brought  down  the  plane  by 
itself  — so  the.  additional  force  of 
the  exploding  fuel  tank  was  the  ulti 
mat?  event  thatled  tothecra^h. 

“We've  got  a.fix  right  now"  on  the 
center  fuel  tank,  the  air-safety,  Inves- 
tigator said.  If  the  tank  had.  been 
filled  with  inert  gases,  rather  than 
explosjve,  ones,  he  . said, ,.  “tin's  j 
wouldn’t  have  happened.? . . 1 


MotherTeresa,  left,  along  with  the  newly  elected  Superior  General  Slater  Nirniala 

Successor  to  Mother  Teresa  Named 


Kenneth  J.  Cooper  In  Calcutta 

AFTER  TWO  months  of  clois- 
tered deliberations,  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity  last  week 
■elected  a hlndu  convert  to  suc- 
ceed the  ailing  and  aging  Mother 
Teresa  as  leader  of  the  Catholic 
order  she  founded  in  Calcutta’s 
slum9  nearly  a half-century  ago. 

In  their  near-unanimous 
choice  of  SiBter  Ntrmala,  62, 
who  had  directed  the  order’s 
spiritual  wing,  130  senior  nuns 
appear  to  have  sought  a combi- 
nation of  compassion  and  admin- 
istrative skill  to  sustain  a 
far-flung  operation  with  4,500 
nuns  and  religions  brothers  at 
nearly  600  homes  in  more  than 
100  countries,  including  the 
United  States. 

The  resolution  of  the  succes- 
sion issue  removed  the  uncer- 
tainty that  had  surrounded  the 
order  because  of  the  failing 
health  of  MotherTeresa,  a Nobel 


Peace  Prize  winner  for  her  dedi- 
cation to  aiding  the  world’s  poor. 

MotherTeresa,  86,  was  hospi- 
talized three  times  last  year  for 
heart  problems  and  related  all* 
ments,  leading  her  physicians 
and  dose  associates  to  say  at 
times  in  recent  months  that  she 
was  dying.  Friends  said  her  con- 
dition has  improved  enough 
lately  to  enable  her  to  occasion- 
ally walk  to  the  chapel  at  the 
order’s  international  headquar- 
ters here. 

MotherTeresa  had  said  she 
wanted  to  retire  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  but  the  order  re- 
elected her  in  1984  and  1990. 
Her  recent  illnesses  prompted 
senior  nuns  to  agree  to  choose 
a successor  in  an  election  that 
was  postponed  twice  — hi 
September  because  of  her  ill- 
ness and  ugaln  In  February 
after  n consensus  could  not  be 
reached  within  two  weeks  in  the 
closed  deliberations. 


Archbishop  Henry  D'Souza  of 
Calcutta  announced  their  choice 
in  a brief  statement  that  also 
said  “Mother  Teresa  was  present 
for  die  election  and  hlesBed 
Sister  Nirmala." 

Sister  Nirniala  had  not  been 
considered  the  most  likely  suc- 
cessor because  she  was  not 
among  Mother  Teresa's  four 
top  assistants.  She  had  directed 
the  order’s  spiritual  wing  since 
it  was  created  in  1 979,  oversee- 
ing a dozen  homes  in  Indio, 
Europe,  Intin  America  mid  the 
United  States  where  the  order's 
members  seek  spiritual  rejuve- 
nation. 

liorn  a B rail  man,  a member  of 
Hinduism's  highest  caste,  Sister 
Nirmala  grew  lip  in  Bihar,  one  of 
Indiu's  poorest  states.  Her  fam- 
ily traces  its  ancestry  to  Nepal; 
her  father  wns  a military  officer, 
She  completed  college  nnd 
joined  the  Missionaries  of 
Charity  In  the  lute  1 950s. 


The  Sins  of  the  Father 


OPINION 

Ellen  Goodman 


AT  FIRST  the  newspaper  nd 
barely  registers.  I am  so  Im- 
mune to  the  endless  presidential 
campaign  that  It  passes  across  my 
line  of  viBion  like  a subliminal  politi- 
cal message..  . . 

There  is  the  full-page  photo  of; 
Bill  crossing  the  White  House  lawn 
with  Hillary  and  Chelsea  saying  that 
the  "toughest  job  in  the  world  Isn't 
being  president.  It’s  being  a parent" 
What  is  this,  another  Dick  Morris 
Moment  in  the  creation  of  the  Papa 
Presidency?  Yet  another  message 
for  the  soccer  moms? 

Then  a variation  on  this  ad  cam- ; 
paign  appears  qn  television.  Once! 
again  Clinton  talks  about  trying,  to ' 
meet  the  daily  challenges  of  tiie 
world's  toughest  job  worrying  that 
“If  I fail,  the  consequences  could  be  j 
serious."  Once  again  the  coy  twist: 
"That  job.  isn’t  being  president.  It’s 
being  a parent." 

Now,  I have  np  beef  ,with ; that 
campaign  or  — surely  — with  the 
sponsors,  aq.  alliance  of  children's 
organizations  seeking  volunteers. ; 
But,  after  too  many  ads  and.  fop ! 
niaqy  images,  1 have  used  up  my  pa- 
tience with  this  .Father  Figure. 

I don't  doubt  .or  discount  Bill  1 


Clinton's  success  ns  n parent.  But 
history  will  not  judge  ills  adminis- 
tration by  the  fnte  of  one  child.  Ding 
after  tiic  first  daughter  has  gone  to 
college,  he  will  lie  held  accountable 
for  tiie  future  of  the  mosl  vulnerable 
of  American  chlldreu,  The  Clintou- 
era  policy  that  wifi  nffecL  the  most 
lives  has  nothing  to  do  with  curfews 
or  school  uniforms. 

It  goes  by  the  moniker  of  “welfare 
reform."  But  maybe  it  should  be 
known  by  the  more  damning  title  of 
Peter  Edelman’s  article  in  the  cur- 
rent Atlantic  Monthly:  "The  Worst 
Thing  Bill  Clinton  Has  Done." 

Last  September,  Edelman,  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Sendees,  walked  out  of  the 
administration  as  a protest  against 
welfare  "repeal."  Then,  like  many 
others,  he  said  little  more  during! 
the  campaign  because,, “Bob  Dole' 
would  certainly  have  been  worse." 

But  now  .in  6pare  prose  and  un-, 
sparing  detail,  Edelman  describes 
how  a dreadful  welfare  program  was 
transformed  into  a worse  “reform." 
Why  it  is  a catastrophe  in  the  making. 

.Clinton  signed  outo  a bill,  writes 
Edeltnanl.even  though  it  i9  likely  to  ' 
move  a million  more  children  into ; 
poverty.  Even  though  some  8 million 
, families  with  children,  many  .work* ; 
ing  poor  with  food,  stamps,  will,  lose 
aniayerage.of  Borne  $1,300  apiece.  . 


With  protest,  this  Father  Figure 
signed  u bill  that  camouflaged  bud- 
get outs  as  "welfare  reforms,"  elimi- 
nating programs  for  immigrants  mo 
for  food  Miami)  recipients  — ■ "ihe 
safely  net  under  the  safely  net."  But 
hi;  made  no  protest  at  nil  about  the 
bill’s eentrai  provision  dint  eliminated, 
entitlement  and  turned  welfare! 
money  over  to  the  states  to  do  with 
as  they  will.  And,  inevitably,  that  will- 
menu  less  money  to  do  less  with. 

Edelman  walks  through  Ihe ’re- 
form" like  a tour  guide  through  a 
disaster  zone.  A two-year  lime  Imut 
that  pays  no  mind  to  the  job  maratf- 
A lifetime  limit  of  five  years  of  bene-: 
fits  no  matter  the  economy.  An-®* 
ceptlon  for  20  percent  of  -tne 
recipients  and  never  mind  that  w 
percent  are  disabled  or  caring  m 
tiie  disabled.  • 

‘The  big  hit,  which  could  be  very 
big,"  he  warns,  "will  come  when  me 
time  limits  go  into  effect  — in  flw 
years  or  les9  if  the  state  so  chooses 
-or  when  a recession hite." It 
come  gradually,  in  increased  home-; 
lessness,  malnutrition,  drug' abuse,; 

^RonaM  Reagan  campaign^ 
against  government  spending^ 
left  a crushing,  national  debt  as  hB 
legacy.  Now  we  have,  a man  1 

campaigned  as  National  Dad.  _ 
his  legacy  may  well  betheabmidj  , 
ment  of  the  poorest  children.  As  me , 
mail  in  the  ad  :says,  *e  . conse- 
quences aould  be  serious.  '1'  ' 
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U.S.  Business  Balks  at  Burma  Sanctions  J You  have  a military  governmen 


Paul  Blustein 

AS  A PLACE  to  do  business, 
there  are  few  countries 
lousier  than  Burma.  The 
average  Burmese  earns  less  than 
$300  a year,  and  the  military  regime 
keeps  Its  heavy  bureaucratic  hand 
on  an  economy  so  poor  its  entire 
output  is  roughly  equal  to  that  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

But  despite  Burma's  lack  of  ap- 
peal as  an  overseas  market,  the  U.S. 
corporate  community  is  up  in  arms 
over  a potent  drive  to  sever  U.S.- 
Burma  economic  lies  on  human 
rights  grounds. 

The  Asian  country's  military  lead- 
ership is  the  latest  of  several 
regimes  to  be  targeted  for  U.S.  eco- 
nomic sanctions  — Cuba,  Iran  and 
Libya  were  hit  last  year  — and  cor- 
porate lobbyists  are  fuming  that 
such  penalties  are  getting  out  of 
hand.  Restricting  U.S.  trade  and 
Investment  with  Burma,  they  fear, 
will  make  it  much  more  difficult  to 
stop  similar  measures  from  being 
imposed  on  other  countries  with 
human  rights  problems  — and 
much  greater  economic  signifi- 
cance as  markets  for  U.S.  goods. 

"It’s  not  just  Burma;  people  are 
talking  now  about  sanctions  on  Indo- 
nesia," said  Howard  Lewis,  vice 
president  for  trade  and  technology 
at  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. ‘They’re  talking  about 
Nigeria.  Pakistan.  Tbrltey.  So  com- 
panies view  this  not  just  as  a matter 
of  Burma,  but  a continuation  of  a 
really  unfortunate  trend  that  has 
mushroomed  over  the  last  couple  of 
years," 

In  a report  issued  by  the  NAM 
this  month,  the  business  commu- 
nity is  launching  a campaign  aimed 
convincing  Congress,  the  Clinton 
administration  and  the  public  that 
•he  United  States  is  wielding  sanc- 
tions far  too  often  against  objection- 
able rep  nies  such  as  Burma's  and 
that  the  main  victims  are  usunlly 
N.S.  companies  and  workers. 

The  report  lists  35  countries  that 
have,  in  one  way  or  another,  been 
hit  by  U.S.  sanctions  over  the  past 
lour  years,  revcl'sliig  d previous 
approach  of  "relative  restraint"  in 
the  use  of  such  measures.  Although 
jhe  report  acknowledges  that  em- 
bargoes can  work  when  many  coun- 
tries join  in  isolating  a rogue  nation 
— the  multilateral  sanctions  against 
Soutli  Africa's  apartheid  regime 
being  a prime  example  — it  argues 
that  Washington  is  increasingly 
resorting  to  futile  gestures  by  acting 
unilaterally.  ' ■ ' 

Burma  is  a particularly  troubling 
test  case  for,  the  corporate  commu- 
juty.  The  nation's  ruling  clique,  the 
Mate  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council  (SLORC),  Is  among  the 
mJ3t  widely  reviled  in  the  wprld;  it 
refused  to  accept  the  democratic 
apposition’s  overwhelming  victory 
ln  a *990  election  and  continues  to 
crush  dissent  The  Nobdl  Prize- 
^uinlng  opposition  leader,  Aung  San 
r)uu  recently  called  on  other  na- 
uons  to  block  Investment  in  Burma. 

senior  administration  ' officials 
m€F  fast  month  to  cbfisider  invoking 
on  investment  ban  on  Burma  under 
law  passed  last' year.  Meanwhile,  a 
Efy  of  local  U;S.  Jurisdictions, 
including  Massachusetts  ah'd  Sqh 
ranciscO'  have  enacted  legislation 
Penf*!2e  multinational  companies 
mg  busifiess  in  Burma  by  making 
uiem  ineligible  for  state  and' city 

contracts.  1 • 

-f25f ' 'S**®*' Sorting  to’exeH  an 
•■eel;  Apple  Coniputer  foe.; 'for 
fxaniple,  withdrew  from  BiirJria  fast 


October  in  order  to  maintain  Its 
business  supplying  Massachusetts 
with  educational  computers.  Pepsi- 
Co Inc,  announced  in  January  that  it 
would  pull  all  of  Its  business  out  of 
Burma  in  recognition  of  toughened 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  country  and 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  many 
shareholders  and  customers. 

All  this  is  disturbing  for  business 
— and  awkward  for  the  administra- 
tion ■—  because  it  raises  serious 
questions  of  double  standards:  Can 
Burma  be  sanctioned  for  human 
rights  violations  without  the  same 
being  done  to  richer  countries? 

Especially  ticklish  is  the  issue  of 
China,  because  President  Clinton 
bases  much  of  his  case  for  “engage- 


ment" there  on  the  contention  that 
the  best  way  to  promote  democracy 
is  through  economic  growth  and 
the  development  of  a middle  class. 

The  administration,  one  U.S.  offi- 
cial said,  may  have  to  resort  to  the 
argument  that  applying  sanctions  to 
Burma  makes  sense  because,  un- 
like China,  "it  doesn’t  have  the 
world’s  fastest-growing  economy,, 
doesn't  have  a billion  people,  and 
doesn't  have  a military  that  can 
destabilize  the  whole  Pacific  Rim." 
Drawing  a distinction  between 
Burma  and  Indonesia  — a country 
with  a thriving  economy  and  the 
world’s  fourth-largest  population  — 
will  be  even  trickier,  administration 
officials  admit. 


Human  rights  advocates  assert 
that  U.S.  sanctions  against  Burma, 
even  if  not  followed  by  other 
countries,  would  at  toast  encourage 
other  countries  into  taking  a 
harder  line  with  the  Rangoon 
regime.  And  Burma  can  be  singled 
out  for  punishment  without  affect- 
ing the  argument  about  China,  con- 
tended Mike  Jendrzejczyk,  tile 
Washington  director  of  Human 
Rights  Watch/Asia. 

“In  China," at  least  there's  some 
possibility  that  over  the  long  term,  if 
economic  engagement  is  accompa- 
nied by  sustained  political  pressure, 
then  economic  reform  could  lead  to 
political  reform,"  Jendrzejczyk  said, 
“in  Burma,  I don’t  think  you  can 


make  that  case  with  any  credibility. 
You  have  a military  government 
that  controls  the  economy  and  uses 
economic  investment  to  keep  itself 
in  power." 

But  Unocal  Corp, , a Los  Angeles- 
based  oil  company  that  is  one  of 
the  few  U.S.  firms  with  a sizable 
stake  in  Burma,  argues  that  a 
dangerous  precedent  may  be  set. 
Officials  of  the  company  deride 
suggestions  that  a prohibition  on 
U.S.  business  dealings  would  help 
the  cause  of  human  rights  there; 
they  point  out  that  the  United 
States  accounts  for  just  3 percent  of 
Burma’s  trade  and  8 percent  of  its 
foreign  investments. 

Imposing  sanctions  on  Burma, 
said  jack  Rafuse.  manager  of  Uno- 
cal’s Washington  office,  would  be 
no  more  effective  than  “stamping 
your  foot  and  turning  your  back." 
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Special  introductory  package 

Private  banking  Is  all  about  trust.  And  we  knbw  that 
trust  must  be  earhed.  That'p  why  \ye  are  offering  you  . 
the  Jyske  Bank  "TVy  tjs"  introductory  package,t  indud-] 
ihg  a Nip,  1 Acrount  and  free  activie,  investment 

.planning.  . •••:  . 

Our  No.  1 Account/  exempt  from  Danish  tax  on  inter- 
est and  deposits,  is  open  for  deposits  .starting  at  GBP, 
12, 000/USD  17,500  (or  the  equivalent  value  ln  another 
currency).  Even  though  you  can  make  deposits  and  • 
withdrawals  without  restriction,  it  pays  a level  of 
interest  comparable  with  fnted-deposit  fates. 


No  account-maintenance  fees 

As  a No.  1 Account  holder  you  are  free  to  choose 
between  24  different  currencies  and  there  are  no 
account-maintenance  fees.  You  can  also  combine  your 
No.  1 Account  with  a VISA  card  giving  you  direct 
access  to  the  account  all  over  the  world. 

Free  investment  planning 

The  "Try  Us"  package  includes  - entirely  free  of 
charge  - a six-month  trial  of  our  active  Personal 
Investment  Planning  service,  a facility  normally 
reserved  for  deposits  in  excess  of  GBP  55,000/ 

USD  87,500. 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  and  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  Jyske  Bank  is  the  offshore  bank  you  have 
been  looking  for.  Secure.  Discreet. 

Professional. 

And  being  a Danish  bank,  we  offer  you  something 
extra  - friendly  service  based  on  your  needs,  whatever 
the  size  of  your  deposit. 

For  information  about  the 
"Try  Us"  package. 

Fax  or  mail  the  coupon,  visit  us  on  Website 
http://www.Jyske-Bank.dk/PB  or  send  an 
e-mail:  PBI@Jyske-Bank.dk. 

Yea,  I wpuld  like  more  information  about  Jyske  Bank . 
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Koreas  Across  the  Great  Divide 


Many  in  the  South  fear 
the  cost  of  helping  the 
impoverished  North,  writes 

Mary  Jordan  in  Seoul 

WrrH  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  4 playing  in 
the  background,  Chon  Jin 
Sook  sat  with  her  friends  in  theTer- 
azzo  Cafe  in  the  city's  ritziest  shop- 
ping district  and  admitted  that  one 
of  the  last  things  she  ever  wants  to 
see  is  a unified  Korea. 

The  50-year-old  flutist,  who  wore 
red  Ferragamo  shoes  and  a rock- 
sized  diamond  on  her  middle  finger, 
fretted  about  (he  chaos  and  cost  of 
uniting  her  prosperous  nation  with 
North  Korea,  one  of  the  world's  most 
impoverished.  "Tilings  are  very 
good  here.  I don’t  want  chaos,"  she 
said,  'T  like  the  way  things  are  now." 

Reunification  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  cleaved  by  ideology  and 
barbed  wire  since  the  end  of  World 
War  !I.  is  the  official  goal  of  the 
South  Korean  government.  But  for 
many  South  Koreans  who  have 
grown  accustomed  to  a First  World 
standard  of  living,  the  idea  of  reunit- 
ing with  their  Third  World  siblings 
is  far  more  attractive  as  a wish  than 
a reality. 

The  prospect  of  a united  Korea  is 
growing  here,  along  with  increas- 
ingly urgent  reports  of  the  North’s 
economic  meltdown.  And  as  the 
prospect  does  grow,  more  South 
Koreans  are  worried  that  their  own 
lives  may  soon  change  for  the 
worse,  that  the  high  times  that  have 
accompanied  their  "economic  mira- 
cle" could  dissolve  into  hard  limes. 


Little  in  common 
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Acutely  aware  of  the  pains,  and 
the  price,  of  German  unification  — 
from  die  unpopular  7.5  percent  in- 
come tax  surcharge  west  Germans 
had  to  pay  to  that  unified  country’s 
unemployment  and  social  problems 
— many  South  Koreans  echo  the 
complaint  of  the  woman  at  the 
Terazzo  Cafe:  Who  needs  it? 

"Only  recently  have  we  learned 
how  bad  things  are  Inside  North 
Korea,”  said  Chung  Moon  Sook,  49, 
as  she  shared  afternoon  tea  with 
Chon.  "When  we  were  in  the  dark,  1 
was  all  for  the  idea  of  unification. 
But  now  I am  worried  not  just  about 
the  financial  problems,  but  the  pol- 
lution up  there,  the  nuclear  waste, 
the  uncertainty  of  what  other  prob- 
lems are  Involved.” 

The  most  daunting  task  facing 
the  Seoul  government  is  the  antici- 
pated eventual  fusion  of  two  com- 
pletely different  nations,  and 
reluctance  on  its  citizens'  part  will 
only  add  to  the  burden.  Protests, 
strikes  and  turmoil  over  unification 
would  be  a government  nightmare. 

"Building  a consensus  for  the  sac- 
rifice that  unity  will  bring  will  be  a 
hard  job,"  one  government  official 
said.  "A  very  hard  job." 

Ho  Yang  Kang,  spokesman  for 
the  National  Unification  Ministry, 
said  that  while  most  South  Koreans 
share  the  "firm  basic  philosophy 
that  we  must  be  united,  there  are 
many  different  Ideas  about  how  and 
when." 

Along  Seoul’s  conspicuously 
wealthy  Rodeo  Drive,  named  after 
the  famous  shopping  street  in  Bev- 
erly Hills,  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine 
comrades  from  the  North  strolling 
past  the  shops  of  Armani,  Gucci  and 
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Dior.  Here,  hip  South  Koreans  drive 
sports  cars  to  expensive  nightclubs, 
and  fine  restaurants  serve  heaping 
portions  of  filet  mignou  and  Korean 
barbecue. 

Thirty  miles  away  In  North 
Korea,  International  aid  workers 
say,  people  are  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, hospitals  and  homes  hove  no 
heat,  and  factories  are  shut  for  lack 
of  fuel.  Few  people  have  telephones, 
a black-and-white  one-channel  tele- 
vision is  a luxury  and  the  leaving  of 
one's  village,  let  alone  the  country, 
is  forbidden  by  law.  North  Koreans 
all  wear  the  same  style  shirt  or  scarf 
because  that  is  all  the  lone  state-run 
factory  produces. 

The  phenomena!  differences 
between  the  two  societies  are  what 
scare  most  South  Koreans.  “They 
think  their  leader  is  God:  we  throw 
ours  in  jail,"  said  Park  Kum  Soo.  a 
Seoul  office  clerk,  referring  to  two 
former  presidents  here  recently 
convicted  of  corruption  and  treason. 

Nicholas  Eberstadt,  a Korea  spe- 
cialist at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  in  Washington,  said  that 
while  there  are  many  differences 
between  the  German  and  Korean 
ex|)eriences,  Germany  provides  a 
useful  benchmark. 

North  Korea  is  far  more  impover- 
ished than  East  Germany  was,  he 
said,  but  he  is  not  convinced  the 
costs  of  unity  would  be  higher  here. 
Much  of  the  $700  billion  Bonn  has 
spent  on  reunification  went  to 
bestowing  on  eastern  Germany  the 
unemployment  insurance  and  other 
social  welfare  benefits  of  the  west, 
but  South  Korea  has  no  such  wel- 
fare system. 

In  other  ways,  unity  could  be 
tougher.  As  Eberstadt  9ald,  "For- 
giveness and  reconciliation  will  be 
hard”  because  the  North  and  South 
"fought  a blood  war  with  each  other 
and  almost  every  family  lost  some- 
body to  the  other  side." 

Chou,  whose  husband  makes  a 
good  living  ill  the  thriving  semicon- 
ductor business  here,  9aid  she  wor- 
ries that  after  a half-century  of 
"being  brainwashed"  into  thinking 
that  socialism  and  collectivization 
are  the  righteous  way.  North  Kore- 
ans will  not  be  able  to  adapt  to  her 
world  of  private  property  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Koreans  from  botii  sides  of  the 


New  York  Funnels  Cash  to  Drug  Cartels 


Pierre  Thomas 


THREE  or  four  times  a day,  some 
of  Charlie  Patel’s  best  cus- 
tomers would  wander  into  his 
cramped  convenience  store  at  84-21 
37th  Avenue  in  the  borough  of 
Queens  in  New  York  City  and 
methodically  fill  out  the  wire-trans- 
fer forms  Western  Union  requires 
for  shipping  money  overseas. 

They  keep  coming  back,  they 
keep  coming  back  all  day  long," 
Patel  said.  He  long  suspected  the 
men  were  working  for  drug  cartels. 
He  was  right. 

Federal  authorities  have  identi- 
fied 12  businesses  in  the  New  York 
area  that  were  used  to  wire  more 
than  $1.2  billion  a year  to  South 
Atn erica,  including  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  illegal  drug 
proceeds  destined  for  Colombian 
cartels.  The  companies  are  affili- 
ated with  businesses  ranging  from 
beeper  sales  outlets  to  travel  agen- 
cies to  mom-and-pop  convenience 
stores  such  as  Patel’s,  officials  said. 

. The  discovery  has  provided  an- 


other startling  indicator  of  the  mam- 
moth scale  of  the  nation’s  illicit  drug 
market  and  revealed  how  the 
largely  unregulated  money-transfer 
industry  has  emerged  as  a new  and 
important  conduit  for  tunneling 
cash  to  international  drug  cartels, 
law  enforcement  officials  say. 

"This  was  a primary  means  of  the 
Cali  cartel  getting  their  money  out 
of  New  York,"  said  Raymond  Kelly, 
undersecretary  for  enforcement  at 
the  the  Treasury  Department.  "It’s 
mind-boggling,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  involved." 

Federal  investigators  determined 
that  the  12  wire-transfer  companies 
employed  1,600  agents  who  in  one 
year  alone  transferred  an  estimated 
$800  million  to  Colombia,  about 
$300  million  of  which  is  suspected 
to  be  drug  money.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment officials  have  since  imposed 
emergency  restrictions  on  the  12 
wire-transfer  companies,  requiring 
them  to  document  certain  transac- 
tions bound  for  Colombia. 

“We  have  identified  a significant 
gap  in  our  nation's  money-launder- 


ing regulatory  system,"  said  Stan 
Morris,  director  of  the  Treasury 
Department’s  Financial  Crimes  En- 
forcement Network  (FinCen). 

Wire-transfer  companies  provide 
a valuable  service  in  lower-income 
and  immigrant  communities,  which 
often  do  not  have  access  to  banks  or 
more  traditional  financial  institu- 
tions, Morris  said.  But  as  authori- 
ties have  stepped  up  efforts  to 
combat  money  laundering  through 
banks,  drug  cartels  have  increas- 
ingly turned  to  less-regulated  ser- 
vices such  as  the  wire-transfer 
companies  to  avoid  detection,  he 
said. 

Concerned  about  the  implications 
of  (he  investigation’s  findings,  con- 
gressional leaders  held  a hearing 
last  week  to  discuss  its  ramifica- 
tions and  determine  whether  new 
guidelines  are  needed  to  better  reg- 
ulate the  wire-transfer  industry. 

The  12  targeted  companies, 
which  have  not  been  publicly  identi- 
fied, provide  service  to  the  roughly 
25,500  Colombian  immigrant  house- 
holds in  the  New  York  City  area. 


Seoul  food  . . . while  South  Koreans  enjoy  a high  standard  of  living. 
In  the  North  people  ore  on  (lie  verge  of  starvation 


peninsula  speak  the  same  language 
and  share  a history  and  customs. 
An  estimated  one-quarter  of  South 
Koreans  have  relatives  in  the  North. 
Although  the  half-century  divide  is 
just  a heartbeat  in  the  peninsula's 
long  history,  significant  differences 
have  evolved  in  how  the  two 
societies  function, 

The  South  Korean  government  is 
being  accused  of  failing  to  plan  ade- 
quately for  the  problems  that  are 
sure  to  accompany  a sudden  col- 
lapse of  the  North.  Critics  urgin' 
that  Seoul  is  not  devoting  enough 
funds  for  such  plans  and  Is  unwisely 
pinning  its  hopes  on  a gradual  draw- 
ing together  of  Hie  two  countries. 

The  520-mcinbcr  Unification 
Ministry,  which  has  been  charged 


since  liHfci  with  planning  policies  fur 
reunification,  insists  it  lias  many 
plans  fur  the  various  scenarios  Ihil 
could  end  tile  divide.  But  the  issue 
is  so  sensitive  dial  no  government 
official  would  s|>cnk  about  it  on  the 
record.  North  Korea  considers  my 
discussion  of  unification  plans  an 
insult,  they  said. 

Despite  the  general  fear  ofreunv 
ficalion  among  South  Koreans, 
some  here  say  they  have  a responsi- 
bility to  tackle  the  problem  them- 
selves. rather  than  leaving  the 
burden  to  future  generations. 

"If  I don’t  go  through  this  ordeal, 

said  Kim  Jue  Soon,  49,  sipping  w 
fee  and  eating  cake  in  the  1 Tcraao 
Cafe,  "it  will  be  my  children  or 
grandchildren.” 


officials  said.  Prosecutors  ami 
investigators  have  dubbed  Roose- 
velt Avenue  in  the  Jackson  Heights 
section  of  Queens  "ground  zero"  for 
9uch  transactions  to  Colombia,  with 
literally  hundreds  of  stores  offering 
such  services.  Some  of  the  compa- 
nies were  unwilling  parliciimnls  in 
the  drug  trade,  while  others  were 
directly  involved,  the  officials  said. 

Rogue  transfer  agents  have  been 
convicted  of  transmitting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  Illegal  pro- 
ceeds to  the  cities  of  Cali,  Medellin, 
and  Bogota,  said  Bonnie  Klapper,  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  New  York,  The  cash 
was  delivered  to  storefronts  by  a 
drug-money  "mules,"  whose  job  was 
simply  to  wire  the  currency. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
amounts  of  money  transferred  was 
far  more  than  the  Colombian  com- 
munity, whose  median  income  is 
about  $27,000,  could  support,  Map- 
per said. 

The  findings  grew  out  of  the 
work  done  by  a federal,  state  and 
local  task  force  dubbed  The  El 
Dorado,"  which  was  set  up  in  1992 
to  combat  money  laundering  in  the 
New  York  City  area. 


Based  mi  evidence  developed  W 
tin*  El  Dorado  task  force  and 
lMiiCen,  Kelly  last  August  JgJ 
what  Is  known  ns  a Geographic 
geting  Order  against  the  12  nioaej 
transfer  companies.  Tlte  ■ 
issued  under  the  federal  . 
Secrecy  Act,  required 
nies  to  report  all  transfers  to 
bia  of  $750  or  more  r gg 
Before  the  order,  only  tranwOTWj 
over  $10,000  had  to  be  feP*** 
under  federal  law.  , • 

After  the  new  federal  gujdeg 
were  imposed,  federal 
noticed  some  immediate 
Three  of  the  unidentified 

tance  companies  stopped 
funds,  to  Colombla.  ^d  . . ^ 

nine  saw  dramatic  reductions  _ . 
amount  of  funds,  transfer^- ^ 
In  addition,  currency 

along  the  Eastern  Seward  W 

to  increase  dramatically- 
a a November 
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ABBREVIATING  ERNIE 
By  Peter  Lefcourt  ■ 

VMard.  301pp.  $24 

PETER  LEFCOURTS  new 
novel,  Abbreviating  Ernie,  is 
an  acid-etched  caricature  of 
an  America  that  soaks  in  a Sitz  bath 
muddied1  by  home  shopping,  tele- 
vised show  trials,  and  Prozac.  The 
book's  sordid  main  subject  i9  the  fall 
of  a degraded  and  dull  middle-aged 
couple  named  Audrey  and  Ernest 
Haas.  Audrey  is  a larval  creature, 
sluggish,  mopey,  weepy  and  unem- 
ployed, who  uses  sad  sack  TV 
movies  of  the  week  like  an  IV  and 
who  contemplates  leaving  the  house 
only  when  her  Tupperware  collec- 
tion needs  replenishing.  CTo  call  her 
maggot-like  insults  the  energetic 
purposefulness  of  that  busy  grub, 
which  does  at  least  eventually  turn 
into  a developed  creature  with  com- 
pound eyeB  and  wings.)  Ernest,  it  is 
enough  to  Say,  is  a urologist 
Carl ' 'Furillo,  Lefcourt’s  stock 
hade  tabloid-journalist  character 
(picture  Jeff  Goldblum  in  The  Big 
ChM),  describes  the  Haases  as  "a 
quiet  couple  living  in  a green-and- 
white  Dutch  Colonial  house  on  a 
quiet  street  in  middle  America  who, 
nevertheless,  enjoyed  cros^dress- 
ing  and  bondage  in  their  knotty-pine 
ttchen."  It  is  during  one  of  these 


: episodes  -of  stoveside 
, S&M  that  something 
goes  wrong  — or  rather, 
more  wrong.  Mrs,  Haas, 
who  has  been  playfully  ■ 
handcuffed  to  her  stove, 
suddenly  finds  that  her 
husband  has  become,  im- 
mobile while  they’re 
i going  at  it  and  that  she  is 
1 trapped,  unable  to  reach 
the  keys  to  the  cuffs,  all 
alone  except  for  the  dron- 
ing company  of  the  Home 
Shopping  Channel  on  the 
kitchen  TV.  Ever-sug- 
gestible,  increasingly  hys- 
terical, Audrey  sees  a 
carving  knife  come  up  on 
the  screen  and  promptly 
remembers  her  own  tele- 
ordered  knife,  plugs  it  in, 
and  cuts  off  her  hus- 
band’s penis  to  detach - 
him  from  her.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  a deaf, 
six-foot-five  Native  Ameri- 
can burglar  named  Em- 
manuel Longhouse  breaks  in,  just  in 
time  to  feed  Audrey  lasagna  and 
depart  from  the  scene  with  the 
weapon.  Ernest  Haas  is  dead; 
whether  he  died  before  or  after  his 
wife's  impromptu  surgery  is  hard  to 
say,  and  Audrey,  practically  brain- 
dead  in  any  case,  is  of  no  help  in 
unravelling  the  mystery.  And  so  Lef- 
court rounds  up  tlie  usual  suspects, 


P 


1 
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■ ■ • experience  as  a crack 

C television  writer  and 

• scriptwriter,  dearly  got 

wind  of  H.L  Mencken's 
adage  early  — that  no 
one  mil  ever  go  broke  un- 
derestimating the  intelli- 
gence oh  taste  of  the 
American  people  — and 
installed  it  on  his  mental 
screen  saver.  He  is  too 
smart  for  Abbreviating 
Ernie  to  be  a bad  book  — 
far  from  it  It  is  as  difficult 
to  pull  your  eyes  away 
from  these  compromised 
pages  as  it  Is  not  to  look 
at  an  accident  on  the 
highway  — tills  even 
■ though  the  author  hurls 
one  character  or  plot  ele- 
ment after  another  out 
the  door  as  he  speeds 
along  and  finally,  with 
one  great  heave,  the 
whole  plot  itself,  which  Is 
sacrificed  in  favor  of  the 
more  engrossing  project 
of  getting  Furillo  laid.  - • 
it  is  a hateful  book, 
illustration  by  anthony  russo  however,  cynically  and 


m 


familiar  to  anyone  who's  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  Columbo,  Watergate,  or 
OJ.  — the  grubby,  loveable  cop,  the 
wily  male  reporter,  the  pushy  fe- 
male reporter,  the  secret  mistress, 
the  ball-breaking  female  lawyer,  the 
acerbic  judge  — and  invites  them  in 
to  feast  on  die  carrion  of  his  plot.  It’s 
Babbitt  meets  Bobbitt. 

Lefeourt,  who  lias  logged  years  of 


venomously  composed 
'twixt  sleep  and  television.  You  get 
the  feeling  that  the  author  never 
met  a stereotype  he  didn't  like  or  a 
woman  that  he  did  — unless  that 
woman  was  a hot  babe,  preferably 
Asian,  who  knew  how  to  dress,  and 
whose  greatest  wish  was  to  be 
undressed. 

As  for  stereotypes:  The  judge 
gets  to  wear  black,  but  doesn't  get 


Unsentimental  Journey 


Ranald  McKnlght 

M0F  AMERICA:  A Black  Man 

Confronts  Africa 
By  Keith  B.  Rlchburg 

Baste.  257pp.  $24 

Keith  b.  richburg  writes 

Out  Of  America  as  if  he 
knows  he’s  in  for  it.  And  he 
Probably  is,  for  Richburg,  a black 
journalist  who  served  three  years 
11991-94)  as  The  Washington  Post’s 
bureau  chief  in  Africa,  describes  the 
continent  as  little  more  than  “a  place 
wiere  the  best  and  brightest  minds 
Aguish  In  dark  prison  cells.  Where 
“.ruthless  warlord  almB  mortar 
wells  Into  a crowded  market  place, 
*?"  where  teenagers  strip  down 
cars  and  fit  them  with  antiaircraft 
Suns  to  roam  .tire  streets  terrorizing 
ana  looting.  Where  a dictator  begs 
we  International  community  for 
rood  aid  to  avert  mass  hunger  even 
“3  he  erects  a new  International  air- 
Port  m hia  poor  hometown  ...  a 
Place  where  the  poets  are  hanged 
Py  foe  soldiers."  “I  have  looked  In 
roy  crystal  ball,"  he  says,  '“and  tried 
2 »e  some  silvers  of  light . . .But 
1 can  see  Is  darkness, *’  and  he 
“lerefore  concludes,  "Thank  God 
"ty  nameless  ancestor,  ' brought 
fF°ss  the  ocean  In  chains  and  leg 

ti»J  "0se  81X  words  may  be  .among 
An,  ?0st  for.  many  black 

1 jmericans  to  utter  withttuf  at  least  a 
jjjade  of  mlsgivingrand  Richburg  is 
”0  exception.  “Being  Mack  in  Amer 
<JTV,  “you  walk  around  con- 
^ntly  aware  of  your  difference, 
etined  by  the  color  of  your  skin." 
ue  understands  the  Afrlcan-Ameri- 

:inat  uf11?6  ^nation,”  the.sense 
W black  people  pflep  “feel  like  a 

in  Ihlanent  and  unwanted  minority' 
Ar*f°untry of  their  birth." . V.  ■ 
Richburg  $eems  almost; 
LS*ved  over  IBs  patriotism,  as 


well  as  his  rejection  of  Afrocentrism. 
"There  is  a sense,"  he  writes, 
“rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a measure 
of  our  esteem  as  a black  race  in 
America  is  somehow  tied  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  independent  black 
governments  running  their  own 
shows  in  Africa."  Yet  later  he  adds, 
“the  reaffirmation  of  some  kind  of 
lost  African  Identity  is  rooted  more 
in  fantasy  than  reality,"  and  black 
Americans  would  be  better  off 
putting  "their  energies  into  making 
America  work  better,  into  reallring 
the  dream  of  a multiracial  society, 
than  in  clinging  to  the  myth  that  we 
belong  anyplace  else."  And  he  calls 
upon  all  black  people  to  “start  ad- 
mitting that  the  enemy  is  within." 

Tb  help  the  reader  get  to  the  root 
of  hts  ideological  inclinations,  Rich- 
burg  recounts  some  of  the  more 
salient  details  of  his  life.  Though  he 
was  born  and  raised  in  the  Detroit 
of  foe  ’60s,  and  therefore  influenced 
by  the  sociopolitical  ’vicissitudes  of 
those  days,  his  early  childhood 
neighborhood  was  Integrated;  he 
attended  Integrated  schools,  and 
many'  of  his  friends  were  white. 
Whenever  trouble  arose  between 
blacks  and  whites  he  felthimself  to 
be  “on  botii  side?,  on  neither  side  — 
not'wanting  to'have  to  take  Bides." 
We  gather  that,  Rrlor  to  his  life  in 
Afriqa.  he  felt  relatively  cool  toward 
Afrbcentrtsm,.  fairly  unsure  of  the 
depth  of,, his  own  blackness,  and 
only. , , , intellectually  interested  In 
Africaitselfc  : t 

After  colfegei-as  a staff  Reporter 
for  the  Post,  he  took  a month-long 
vacation  ',  through  much  of  Europe 
and  Northern  $rica.  While  en  route . 
between  France  and  Spain,  a West 
African  co-traveler  asked  him! 
whether  he’d  been,  to  "black  Africa." 
fle  answered  that  he  hadn't  had  the 
time,;  byt  inwardly'  he | admitted  .to/ 
■ him?elf  fhat  thoiigh  he  Tnitjst  some- 
•day  ffP*  bp  "also  knew.  \ .[that  the 
:;thdufrhf',;6£<  Africa  filled1  me  with 


dread  . . . Partially,  it  was  the  fear 
that  I would  not  like  it.  that  I would 
find  the  poverty ...  too  depressing," 
and  that  "perhaps  Africa  would  re- 
ject me.  Perhaps  Africa  would  force 
me"  to  choose  sides.  And  later  he 
adds,  oddly,  “1  was  uncertain  what  tt 
would  be  like ...  for  once  not  stand- 
ing out  in  a crowd.’’ 

It’s  this  last  remark  that  makes 
this  exceedingly  compelling  narra- 
tive rather  emotionally  opaque.  For 
while  it’s  hard  to  help  growing  in- 
creasingly pained  and  alarmed  as 
Ritiiburg’B  powerful,  heartfelt  prose 
take  us  from  the  disintegration  of 
Somalia,  to  the  literally  wholesale 
butchery  In  Rwanda,  to  the  AIDS-' 
riddled  streets  of  Nairobi,  to  the 
bizarre  brutality  of  the  Uberian  civil 

Rlchburg’8  personal  -.. 
agonies  seem  almost 
beside  the  point, 
given  the  massive 
horror  he  describes 

war,  one  continually  gliihpses  some- 
thing out  the  corner  of  the  eye  that 
averts  one’s  gazd- from  the  heart  of 
darkness  to  the  blurry,  heart  of  the 
messenger.  It  would  seem  that  Rich-: 
burg’s  ambivalence  and  "racial"  In- 
securities quite ' nearly  disqualify : 
him  as  the  reliable  eye,, ear,  voice 
and  mind  for  thfenvretive:1 

We  first  notice  this,  ambivalence 
when  he  talks  about  life  in  Asia 
(where  he  is  now  bureau  chief  for 
The  Post,  in  Hong  Kong);  hi,  the 
Philippines,  he:  writes,  “youcan 
walk  to  tiie  front  of  the  line  at  an . 
r airifoe  coupter.  Door?,  pt$  held  open 
j for  you.  You  can  t convince  a cop  to 
■ give  you  a ticket, ’even  if  he  catches  ■ 
you  speeding  through,  a ’ted.  light 
without  your  licensed  In  Asia; .In. 


away  scot-free;  she  is  compared  to 
Ethel  Merman  and  m&gicked  into  a 
crypto-lesbian.  A Haitian  appears 
briefly  in  order  to  become  the  cab- 
bie who  steals  the  tabloid  hack  char- 
acter Furillo’s  ex-girlfriend.  The 
Native  American  deaf  burglar  can 
barely  spelh  and  repeatedly  calls 
.Ernest  HaaB’s-  severed  organ  a 
: "tomahawk**  (to  reporter  Furillo.  an 
: Italian,  it  is  a "salami,"  but  sadly  a 
Polish  barman  named  Kratowski 
doesn’t  stick  around  long  enough  to 
call  ita"ldelbasa"). 

There  is  not  much  more  to  say 
about  this  book,  a problem  Lefcourt 
seemed  to  grapple  with  early  on, 
since  he  spends  page  after  page  hav- 
ing different  characters  rehash  and 
'repeat  the  plot,  permitting  endless 
opportunities  for  gags  and  penile  eu- 
phemisms. 

And  yet,  ironically,  at  tiie  end  of  a 
250-page  deliberation,  the  reader 
learns  absolutely  nothing  more 
about  the  bloody  little  drama  that 
was  plopped  down  in  the  first  12 
pages  other  than  that  Lefcourt  and 
his  characters  would  like  the  story 
to  make  it  to  the  movies. 

They’ll  probably  get  their  wish. 
juBt  as  Audrey  gets  hers  — ; to  serve 
as  a pointer  girl  on  die  Weather 
Cliannel,  even  though,  as  tiie  hard- 
boiled  blonde  lawyer  who  sneaks  in 
briefly  points  out,  “I  don't  know  about 
you,  but  it  sounds  tike  a big  yawn  to 
me.”  Because,  as  Lefcourt  knows  so 
well,  the  reading  and  viewing  public 
don’t  care  If  a story  holds  together,  as 
long  as  the  people  who  enact  it  look 
good  cuffed  to  a stove. 


short,  his  color  difference  is  an  ad- 
vantage. 

But  in  Kenya,  a black  American 
admits  to  hini  that  “I'd  rather  be 
black  in  South  Africa  under 
apartheid  titan  go  through  what  I'm 
going  through  here."  Richburg  re 
8ponds,  “Sadly,  I knew  exactly  what 
she  meant,"  and  he  relates  several 
of  the  indignities  he  has  experi- 
enced being  mistaken  for  an  indige- 
nous African.  One  begins  to  suspect 
that  Richburg  prefers  the  kind  of 
specialnesa  conferred  upon  rela- 
tively privileged  minorities,  that  he 
wants  to  be  defined  by  the  color  of 
his  skin.  But  this  ambivalence 
sharpens  into  real  dissonance  when 
Richburg  relates  the  6tory  of  three 
of 'his  colleagues  (two  white,  one 
Kenyan)  w^o  are  murdered  while 
covering  a ipass-killing  in  Somalia. 

He  laments  their  deaths,  but  con- 
cludes that,  given  the  place,  the  peo- 
ple and  the  times,  probably  tittle 
could  have  been  done.to  prevent  the 
tragedy.'  Such  is  the  unpleasant  lot 
of  journalists  covering  war,  But 
later,  when  he  himself  seems  on  the 
brink  of  defeth  (haring  been  mis- 
taken for  a SbmalD,  he  concludes: 
“Being  black  in  Africa.  I felt  tears 
welling  up1  in  my  eyes ...  It  dawned 
on  roe  then  how  plose  ;I  came  to 
being  fust  another  statistic,  AH  be- 
cause I wa?  a black  man  in  the 
wrong  plate]  a black  man  In  Africa” 
(emphasis'  nilne).  Later,  he  commis- 
erates with  a black  American 
refugee  affairs  officer  in  Rwanda, 
who  bitterly!  confesses  to  him  that  ! 
being  black  in  Africa  is  “an  absolute 
disadvantage,"-  after  her  hair-raising 
encounter'  with  a Rwandan  patrol: 
Btit -later;  when  Richburg  hearaiofr 
the  death  of  hfe  good  friend  arid  tol- 
. league  Harla,  an  Italian  television 
reporter, , he  cries  frnf,  her  “and  fqi*  ■ 
everyone  else  [whq,  Had  died  sense- 
feasly  oh;this  sexless  cbnUhdfrt,1* 
.but  without  [any  speculation  as  tp. 
how  her  cplor  may  or  may  not  hav£  1 
■ beCn  afedjotf  W her  death/./ , , . 

And  so  ilt!  seems  that  he  is  alto- 
gether willing  to  .attribute  the. 
deaths  of  his  three'white ‘colleagues' 


— as  for  the  Kenyan,  who  knows? 

— to  the  random  vagaries  of  war. 
but  attributes  his  own  neardeath, 
and  the  near-death  of  the  refugee 
affairs  officer,  to  their  being  blacks 
in  Africa.  “War’s  first  horror,"  says 
Scott  Anderson  in  a recently  pub- 
lished essay  in  Harper's  magazine, 

“is  not  that  people  die  for  perverse 
reasons,  for  a cause,  but  that  they 
die  for  no  discernible  reason  at  all 
. . . none  of  it  is  knowable — nothing 
Is  revealed  as  foolish  or  wrong  or 
naive  — until  it  is  too  late.”  Yet  here 
is  Richburg,  an  international 
journalist  doing  what  international 
journalists  invariably  do,  chasing 
famine,  disease,  insurrections  and 
especially  wars,  and  seemingly  for- 
getting, now  and  then,  what  veteran 
soldiers  and  seasoned  journalists 
know:  War  doesn't  care.  And  so  it 
appears  that  he  may  be  merely 
using  certain  narrative  moments  to  | 
buttress  an  argument  he  suspects  is 
fundamentally  weak.  , • • , • 

The  Irony  is  that.it  probably  Isn’t 
so  weak,  for  surely  we  live  In  a.time 
when  being  black  and  American  Is 
not  the  easy  oxymoron'  it  once  was. 
But  while  there  are  abundant  dan- 
gers in  romanticizing  one's  mother- 
: land,  fatherland;  or  some  gone-by 
era,  dismissing  Afrocentrism  with-; 
oqt  adequately  taking  into  account;'  ; 
the  exigencies  that  promised  , it 
insults  its  adherents  whllC  giving; 
short  shrift  to  centhrieg  of  hisfor y,- 
Beaides,  Afrocentrism  and  black 
American  patriotism  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  ... 

••■Finally!  and  most  important,  hla 
mourn  fog  file,  death  of  a continent 
that  still,  teems  Tyith  400  million  peo-  - 
/-pler^-- although  troubled  they  may- 
be seeing  at  best*  premature,' 
Richburg’s  personal  agonies  and; 

, preelections-  .seem.,  almost , beside  •' 
|h^  pol^t,  respecting  the  massive 
^hovrOr  he  describe^  Let  us  hope- 
that  bis  book  moves,  both  thqse  wlio  i 
^puld  jcondemp  him.  and.  thqse  .who 1 
i wpufp.embr?&b«jm  t-9  peer  through 
the  haze  of  ids  personal  convictions  j 
and,  note  .that  Africa,  i?  jn  heU  and/, 
niilsf  tidmehow  be  daved.  • - — I 
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New  guidelines  are  bringing  the  thorny  issue  of  Intellectual  property  theft  Into  the  open.  Peter  Kingston  assesses  the  extent  of  the  problem 


Daylight  robbery 


THE  VILLAIN  In  the  most  re- 
cent short  story  by  Sir  Henry 
Harris,  the  eminent  former 
Oxford  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, is  loathsome  Basil,  a neuro- 
physiologist who  habitually  filches 
colleagues'  ideas. 

His  magnum  outrage,  which 
made  lum  world  famous,  was 
putting  his  name  top  of  the  authors' 
iist  on  an  article  launching  a major 
discovery  in  genetics  — not  even 
his  specialist  field.  According  to 
scientific  convention,  that  meant  (he 
innovation  was  chiefly  his. 

But  the  discovery  was  really  by 
Leonid,  an  obscure  Soviet  scientist, 
who  had  managed  to  get  an  exeat  to 
the  West.  His  name  came  second  on 
the  ardcle  and  he  won  none  of  the 
recognition  he  deserved.  Leonid 
later  killed  himself. 

Basil,  Sir  Henry  insists,  is  a fic- 
tional character  but  "the  theme  is 
not  fictional".  Things  have  changed 
since  the  late  1950s  when  the  young 
Dr  Harris  asked  his  DPhll  supervi- 
sor, the  penicillin  pioneer  Howard 
Florey,  to  add  his  name  to  an  article 
he  had  written.  ‘1  don’t  put  my 
name  on  papers  to  which  I haven’t 
made  a material  contribution,"  the 
great  man  snapped. 

Such  scruples  are  no  longer  uni- 
versal, says  Sir  Henry.  “There  are 
some  labs  nround  the  world  and  in 
this  country  where  the  head  of  de- 
partment is  such  a dominant  figure 
that  he  puts  his  name  on  everything 
that  goe9  out  of  his  lab,  whether  he 
has  contributed  to  it  or  not’' 

One  of  the  reasons  this  abuse  can 


happen  is  universities'  unwilling- 
ness to  get  involved  In  authorship 
disputes.  Now,  in  a new  Code  of  Re- 
search Practice,  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity is  pioneering  an  approach  that  it 
hopes  will  deter  such  abuse  by  de- 
partment lieada  The  other  Scottish 
higher  education  institutions  have 
followed  Edinburgh's  example  by 
publisliing  a joint  research  policy 
framework  from  which  each  can 
draw  up  their  own  codes. 

Although  Edinburgh *8  code  pro- 
vides only  voluntary  guidelines  oil 
authorship  issues,  it  is  applauded  as 
a significant  step  forward  by  the  As- 
sociation of  University  Teachers, 
which  says  that  Scottish  institutions 
are  way  ahead  of  their  English  coun- 
terparts. The  AUT  is  also  preparing 
its  own  code  of  conduct  on  intellecr 
tual  property  rights  and  authorship, 
which  is  due  to  be  completed  in  the 
spring. 

The  true  extent  of  what  amounts 
in  the  worst  cases  to  intellectual 
property  theft  in  higher  education  is 
impossible  to  gauge,  mainly  because 
the  victims  are  commonly  the  most 
vulnerable  people  in  the  research 
world.  There  are  28,000  contract 
research  staff  In  UK  universities.  An 
unknown  number  of  them  get  in- 
sufficient credit  — sometimes  no 
credit  at  all  — for  doing  the  bulk  of 
the  work  for  published  pieces  of 
work.  The  plaudits  go  instead  to 
more  senior  academics,  often  the 
"fund-holders"  who  have  won  the 
cash  grants  to  finance  the  projects 
but  in  some  cases  have  had  nothing 
else  to  do  with  the  work. 


The  abuse  is  serious  because 
authorship  on  published  research 
papers  i9  the  hard  currency  of  the 
academic  world  and  vital  to  an  indi- 
vidual’s career  progress,  explained 
Colin  Bryson  of  St  Andrew's  univer- 
sity, who  is  researching  fixed-term 
contracts  in  higher  education,  and 
chairs  the  AUTs  national  fixed-term 
non-contract  research  committee. 
"Authors’  names  go  at  the  begin- 
ning and  papers  are  usually  remem- 
bered by  the  authors'  names,"  he 
said.  In  cases  of  joint  authorship, 
they  are  often  remembered  by  the 
first  name  on  (he  list.  Five  people 
might  be  named  on  a journal  article 
but  in  footnote,  and  other  citations 
forever  more  it  will  be  recorded  as 
Bloggs  et  al. 

In  the  small  print  at  the  end  of 
papers  can  be  found  lists  of  names 
typically  introduced  by  the  words;  “I 
(we)  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
following . . ."  * 

“Acknowledgments  count  for 
nothing  in  the  academic  world  when 
it  comes  to  writing  CVs  and  apply- 
ing for  academic  jobs,"  said  Mr 
Bryson.  "It  can  be  quite  easy  for 
young  researchers  to  be  persuaded 
by  their  seniors  to  take  a place  in 
the  acknowledgments  because  it  is 
too  great  an  honour  at  their  stage  of 
career  to  be  included  in  the  au- 
thors." Sometimes  the  victims  don't 
realise  what  is  going  on.  They  have 
often  moved  to  a fresh  post  when 
the  results  of  their  previous  re- 
search are  published  without  their 
names  on  it.  Often  they  know  pre- 
cisely what  is  happening  but  accept 
it  os  part  of  the  arduous  process 
towards  academic  careers. 

Sometimes,  says  Mr  Bryson, 
senior  members  of  their  depart- 


ment persuade  them  to  give  up  their 
due  place  on  the  authors’  list.  "I've 
talked  to  a number  of  people  who 
have  been  subtly  talked  nut  of 
authorship  in  order  to  gel  (heir  con- 
tracts renewed,  and  in  some  cases 
their  contracts  weren't  renewed  in 
the  end." 

The  chief  reason  the  true  extent 
of  die  abuse  remains  unknown  is 
that  its  victims  are  too  scared  for 
their  current  (Xisitions  or  future  ca- 
reers to  blow  the  whistle,  according 
to  the  AUT.  'Diey  rely  so  heavily  on 
department  heads  and  superiors  for 
renewals  of  their  contracts,  or  for 
good  references  when  seeking  work 
elsewhere,  that  they  endure  in  si- 
lence. 

/T  IS  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Research  Assessment  Exer- 
cise has  boosted  the  incidence 
of  abuse  in  recent  years.  It  has  in- 
creased pressure  on  research  teams 
to  hold  on  to  data  which  departing 
staff  have  gathered.  And  it  has 
pushed  permanent  members  iu  uni- 
versity departments  to  claim  author- 
ship on  research  carried  out  by 
temporary  contract  staff  because 
RAE  rules  mean  that  multi-authored 
research  papers  can  be  submitted 
only  once,  according  to  Nathalie 
Fenton,  an  AUT  official  and  social 
sciences  lecturer  at  Loughborough 
university.  “Sometimes  it's  felt  bet- 
ter to  knock  a name  or  two  off  a 
paper,  and  it’s  usually  the  contract 
researchers  who  lose  out.” 

She  recalled  a recent  dispute 
where  a university  department  was 
refusing  to  allow  a departing  re- 
searcher to  take  his  work  away 
when  his  contract  finished. 

Victims’  anguish  Is  not  simply 


about  loss  of  credit,  she  said.  In  the 
worst  cases,  findings  are  altered  by 
the  people  wiling  up  a pnjjeq 
paper  after  the  key  researcher  - 
"the  person  who  was  drenched  In 
the  empirical  detail"  — has  left  the 
department. 

Occasionally  wronged  re- 
searchers do  make  a stand.  There 
are  two  cases  currently  running  in 
Scottish  universities,  said  Mr 
Bryson.  Because  universities  invari- 
ably "wash  their  hands  of  the  mat- 
ter" and  plead  tliat  the  parties 
concerned  must  sort  it  out,  they  are 
lengthy  procedures. 

The  AUT  trips  to  persuade  the 
parties  to  accept  the  adjudication  of 
n legally  qualified  external  arbitra- 
tor but  this  is  usually  resisted  by  the 
person  (s)  complained  of,  he  said. 
In  one  of  the  Scottish  cases  the  coid- 
plainnnt  is  now  determined  to  go  to 
law,  said  Mr  Bryson.  This  could 
prove  a useful  test  case,  according 
to  Hector  MacQueen,  Professor  of 
Private  Law  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. 

But  litigation  does  not  address 
what  a lay  person  might  think  to  be 
the  most  blatant  wrong  — the  theft 
of  ideas  and  data. 

"There  is  no  copyright  In  ideas 
and  information,  only  in  the  form  of 
expression,”  Professor  MacQueto 
explained.  To  make  a breach  oi 
copyright  stick,  a plaintiff  would 
have  to  show  that  a disputed  article 
or  paper  contained  substantial 
chunks  which  were  very  similar  to 
what  he  or  she  had  already  written 
down.  A plaintiff  could  also  claim  j 
the  right  to  be  identified  as  an  au- 
thor of  h work  provided  he  or  she  ,1 

1 had  contributed  to  the  writing  up  of ! 

I the  published  material.  ; 


**  GRADUATE  STUDIES  IN 

t*  SOCIOLOGY  & SOCIAL  POLICY 

* A higher  degree  at  a 
b centre  of  excellence 


By  Research!  • 
Taught  Courses: 


MATMPliil/PhD 


Taught  Courses:  MA  in  Sociology 

MA  In  Social  & Public  Policy 
. MA  in  Disability  Studies 
- Dlploms-ln  Dlwbillly  Studies 
MA  In  Social  Research 

.The  School  has  MODE  A ESRC  recognition  for  research  awards,  and 
.DSftC, recognition. for  all  Ihe  full -lima  (aught  MA  programmes. 
Additionally  the  School  holds  one  quota  award  for  the  MA  Soalal 
Research,  for  which  application i are  Invited.  Candidates  for  higher 
degree!)  may  also  apply  for  University  of  Leeds  Scholarships.  Al! 
schemes  are  normally  aval  Inbib  on  a full-  and  pan-lime  basis  except  the 
Diploma  In  Disability  Studies  which  is  only  available  part-time. 

Our  areas  of  research  supervision  expertise  include  disability  and  health; 
ethnicity,  "race"  and  policy;  gender  and  sexuality;  family,  kinship  and 
childhood;  sociological  theory;  and  social  exclusion  and  social  policy. 

For  a comprehensive  information  pack  please  contact:  Marie  Ross 
(Tel:  -H-44  1 13  4418),  School  of  Sociology  and  Social  Policy. 

The  University  of  Leeds,  Leeds  LS2  9IT.  Email  mA  xossSteeds.ac.uk 
The.  University  of- Leeds  promotes  an  Equal  Opportunities  Policy. 


University  of 

Oxford 


African  Environmental  History  Studentships 

Up  to  three  fully-funded  Graduate  Reseaich  Studentships  aid  offered  by  Ihe 
Rhodes  Race  Relations  Fund  GompiHtee  at  the  . University  of  Oxford  In  the 
fletd  of  Atttan  envfronmental  Natoty  fittfii  October  1897. ' 

Further  . particular*  end  application  forme  from  Charles  Shaw,  Untasrelty 
Office*,  Wefirngton  Square,  Oxford  OXl  2Jt>.  Fax:  (01885)  270700.  E-mall: 
CftartomahawOadmliLcubM.uk 


LANCASTER  UNIVERSITY  j | 

M.Sc  in  European  JJ II 

Environmental  fj  t\ 

Policy  and  Regulation  w \ 

Environmental  problems  need  sclent! fid:  knowledge  und  social 
science  understanding  for  effective  solutions.  The  course  focuses 
oh  the  EU  and  its  environmental  management. 

Cora  courses  are  in  the, processes,  economics  nnd  regulation  of 
the  environment,  .with  a dissertation  in  tho  UK  or  Europe. 

Options  include  environmental  auditing,  lend  use,  CIS,  risk,  HU 
law,  environmental  ethics. 

Assessment  by  course  work  only.  Studentships  nnd  bursaries 
available.  Excellent  careers  record.  Full  time  or  part  lime. 

Entry,  A good  honours  degree  in  science  or  social  science,  or 
comparable  professional  qualifications  or  experience. 

Prospectus,;  information  and  application  form  from  Dr  Gordon 
Clark,  Department  of  Geography,  Lancaster  University,  Lancaster 
LAI  4YB.  Email  G.Clark@lancoster.ac.uk.  Tel:  01524  593740 
Fox:  01524  847099. 

A campus  university  dedicated  to  : 

excellence  through  teaching  and  research. 


Awards  for  Postgraduate  Study 
' In  the  Department 
of  Art  History  and  Archaeology 


lMA  Stndentahlpi’to  the  value  of  £3000  3*  manobstbi 

Applicants  are  invited  to  apply  wlihiu  ihe  MA  programme  oft 
■ MedlwrranoM  Archaeology  ■ , 

• CUy  and  Cotnliy:  Attend  AicMtecmre  In  Uibanaad  Rural  Experience 
bom  Antiquity  » the  Preaeui 

• Death  and  tho  Afterlife  In  ibe  Aits  from  Antiquity  to  die  Pfeeeui 

• MMfrixls  aid  ihrir  Meanings  In  the  ftlauirypf  Art  wLArcbUecturt . 


fcW.  Usher  Fellowship  to  Sculpture 

The  award  la  or  £3000  per  annum  for  (wo  yeah,  plot  reglurailou  fee*.  Application!  are 
Invited  from  an  hinortaaitod  arcfaaeotogbu  who  haw  recently  completed  (or  ere  about  to 
complete)  a Master1 1, Dp gsc  and  who  wish  to  undertake  research  for  the  degree  of  PhD. 
Proposal!  on  any  topic  potMuIng  to  sculpture  will  be  considered-  Supervision  Is  offered  In 
the  Depktmon  or  Ait  Hlwcxy  and  Archaeology  by  xebotara  with  axpeiths  ranging  (huh 
Prehistory  lo  the  prats  ill  day.  ■ 1 1.  , 

For  ftiOer  deiajli  of  tbd  program oua  and  award*  contact  ibe  Postgraduate  Secretory, 
Department  of  Ail  Hkldry  and  Archaeology,  University  of  Manchester Manebeatar' 
MI3  JPL'Tel  444(9)1(1  *75  3313  Fa*i  +44fl>;Ml 275  3331 1 
! I appall | bueatceM0bLarjnan,a(^ak  { 

httpifAnrwJrtjnahjMBkAuiMit/  ' 


/77[W*  INSTITUTE  FOB 

nUUvtl  PF.VFI.OPM  ENT 

\\ \|7y  / POLICY  AND 

MANAGEMENT 

A NEW  12-month  postgraduate  dagrao 
programme! 

Masters  (MA  Econ)  In 
Industrial  Strategy 
and  Policy 

The  programme  will  provldo  an  annlytloal  por- 
■pootlvn  on  tho  oomploiltloa  ol  oonlomporary 
Induatrtnl  growth  and  will  onhnnoa  tho  aklll*  of 
poltay  mnkorm  In  formulating  polloloa  for  auatoln- 
Ing  industrial  dovolopmont. 

Subject  tvona  inoliKkt:  ' ' 

• taauoa  In  Industrial  Poiioy 

• Technology  end  Industrial  Chango 

• Govornmont  In  BuBlnoM  . 

• Industrialisation  and  (Jovolopinonl  Siralofly 
plus  a wide  rengo  of  options 

the  course  Is  directed  by  Profesao'B  Colin1  Kir kpstrick 
end  Frederick  Nlxson. 

Promoting  quality  teaohlng  and  roaoaroh 


Department  of  Film  & Media  S|u"  _ 

hi  kW r-i  I i'A * ) 1 

MSc/Diploma  in  Media  Management 


This  one-year  course  Is  bstaecj  in  the  Deportment  of 
Film  ond  Media  Studies,  an  RAE  5-rn(cd  lnternaUonD‘ 
centre  for  research  and  leaching.  The  course  is  t»R  . 
recognised  and  covers  such  areas  os:  • 

• hedia Economics  ' j ' Vbhm^  . 

7~i70nCY 4'RfGiJLATlON  ="  ” '•’•lUBltt'fiWIP 

• ADVANCED  MEDIA  STUDIB  ■ • MHAGMEin  W«(B,,|G 


• ADVANCED  MEDIA  STUDIES 
JHLTS  6.5  ' ' i 

Further  Information  from; 


|V:i  r iV.i-i:cl>,  Acting  (mrse  llinjclw 
/.‘.Si  Miicui  h'iiruigiMrmiil  I’royi (imme 
IJ  ii.ci illy  ol  S'iiliii!! 

Srit'iii!)  I K1.1  -(LA.  SiOllmul 

li:l  ■ •1-1(11)1 /JI6  467520  Fax:  4-1  (0)17114 
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FACHHOCHSCHULE  HARZ 
Faculty  of  Business  Studies 

THREE  PROFESSORSHIPS  FOR 
SERVICE  INDUSTRIES/TOURISM 

Applications  are  invited  from  candidates  with  teaching  and  research  interests  in  two  of  the  following 
aspects  of  Service  Industry  and  Tburlstn  Management:  . 

• Transportation  Management 

e - Management  of  airlines,  railway  and  coach  operators 

• Health  tourism  and  spa  clinic  management 

• Cultural  and  natural  geography  in  tourism 

• Environmental  management  of  tourism  operations 

• Management  of  leisure  facililiea  of  significance  for  tourism  (museums,  civic  centres,  adventure 
swimming  pools  etc.) 

• Travel  agency  managerne m/new  sales  tmd  distribution  channels  in  tourism 

• Multimedia  applications  and  new  media  in  tourism 

• Communications  and  reservation  systems  and  their  implementation  In  the  tourism  industry 

Candidates  should  hove  graduated  in  Economics  or  Business  Administration  or  one  of  the  disciplines 
listed,  or  sllemalively  in  Economic  Geography  or  Business  Information  Technology.  A Ph.D.  or  other  proof 
or  particular  aptitude  for  academic  and  research  work  will  be  an  advantage.  All  candidates  must  have  ot 
least  five  years  or  professional  experience,  or  which  at  least  three  must  be  in  posts  outside  the  education 
system.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  acquire  fluency  in  German. 

Salary  will  be  at  an  appropriate  point  on  either  the  C2  scale:  DM  82,000-  DM  108,000  p.a.  or  the  C3  scale: 
DM  88,000-  DM  120,000  p.a.  according  to  age,  qualifications  and  experience. 

The  Fachhochichule  Harz  operates  an  equal  opportunities  policy,  and  expressly  invites  applications  from 
female  esndidatea.  Disabled  candidates  will  receive  preference  where  aptitude  and  qualification  arc 
otherwise  equal. 

Fachhachschulon  are  public  sector  university-level  institutions  of  applied  studies.  The  Facbhoehschule 
Harz  is  a recently  founded  Institution  of  the  State  of  Saxony- Anhalt,  located  in  Wemigerode.  Wemigerodc 
is  a rapidly  developing  town  and  administrative  centre  with  an  intact  infrastructure  in  an  attractive  location 
on  (be  edge  of  tho  Harz  Mountains. 

Candidates  should  submit  applications,  including  a full  CV,  career  description,  with  details  of  teaching  and 
industrial  and  commercial  experience,  and  an  indication  of  when  they  would  be  available  to  take  up  an 
appointment  within  one  month  of  the  appearance  of  this  advertisement  to: 

Rektorat  der  Fachhachschulc  Harz 
Friedrichstr.  57-59 
36855  Wcrnigerodc 
Germany 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Business  Studies  (Tel:  +49  3«M  J 659  200; 
E-MiiI:wcorneiz&lli-harz.de ) 
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Cranfield 

/ UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Management 

Management  for  Development  Specialists 

Helping  development  specialist*  working  for  governmentx,  NGQx  and  other 
development  agencies,  to  become  more  effective  managers  by  deepening  their 
knowledge  of  current  management  practice,  and  developing  the  skills  and 
competencies  needed  to  use  that  knowledge  effectively. 

23  June  to  4 July  1997 

Strategies  for  Change:  Managing  NGOs 

Helping  NCiO  staff  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  manage  rapid  organisational 
change,  and  to  Implement  strategies  designed  to  build  the  organisational  capacity  of 
NGOa  In  times  of  unpredictable  political  and  economic  change. 

22  September  to  17  October  1997 

Further  information  from  Dr  John  Hailey,  International  Development  Centre, 
Cranfield  School  of  Management,  Cranfield.  Bedford,  England  MK43  OAL. 

Tel  +44  (U)  1234  751122,  Fax  +44  (0)  1234  754420,  Bmatl  j.c.whee1ey@cranfield.BC.uk 
Internet:  httpi/rtvww.cranficld.ac.uk./som 

Crantfuld  University  la  an  exempt  charily  offering  a centre  of  cxrcjlencc  for  research  and  education.  . 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

UNIVERSITY  POST  REF.  N! 

Africa  and  lha  Caribbean 

Botswana  L Biological  Sciences  W45B57 

Botswana  L Language  Education  W4565E 

Botswana  . S1A  Social  Studies  W466SE 

West  Indies  (Barbados)  Curriculum  Development  Specialist  W45B37 

Wwl  Indies  (Trinidad)  P/SL  Economics  W45B3I 

Wast  Indies  (Trinidad)  . P/SL  Production  Engineering  & Management  W4564C 

West  Indies  (Trinidad)  SLA  Curriculum  Studies  W45641 

West  Indies  (Trinidad)  SLA  Pharmaceutics  W4S64S 

Wast  Indies  (Trinidad)  SRF/RF  Seismic  Research  Unit  W45645 

West  Indies  (Trinidad)  L/AL  Human  Resource  Management  W45644 

West  Indies  (Trinidad)  Accountant/Aselstant  Accountant  W4564{ 

Africa  (Zimbabwe)  Vice-Chancellor  W4560£ 

NUST  (Zimbabwe)  Director,  NUST.  Graduate  School  oF  Business  W4564E 

Australia 

Grlffllh  (Queensland)  SL  Accounting  W4565C 

Hong  Kong. 

Chinese  Unlv.  Hong  Kong  . L Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  W4563! 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv.  Dean  of  Social  Sciences  W45BS4 

University  of  Hong  Kong  AP/ASP  Civil  & Structural  Engineering  W45B2J 

University  of  Hong  Kong  ' Dean/Faculty  of  Dentistry  W4563C 

University  of  Hong  Kong  Research  Fallows  W45B31 

University  of  Hong  Kong  ASP  Electrical  & Electronic  Engineering  W45B3* 

University  ot  Hong  Kong  ASP  Engineering  Design  W45B55 

University  of  Hong  Kong  ASP  Mechanics  of  Fluids  W4565! 

University  of  Hong  Kong  ASP  Consumer  Psychology  W4565J 

New  Zealand 

Canterbury  L Psychology  W45631 

Canterbury  SL/L  Social  Work  Practice  W4565< 

Canterbury  L Cross-cultural  Social  Work  W45B51 

Otago  (Christchurch)  Chair  Cardiovascular  Studies  W4563' 

Otago  (Dunedin)  SIA  Orthodontics  W4564f 

Otago  (Dunedin)  SL/L  Higher  Education  Development  Centre  W4564: 

Pacific 

Brunei  Research  Fellowships  1998  W45632 

South  Pacific  (Fl|l)  F Financial  Ma  nagement  VIM  5B3J 

United  Kingdom 

Cambridge  L Drama  & Poetry  W4584J 

Abbreviations:  P - Professor:  AP  - Associate  Professor:  ASP  - Assistant  Professor:  SL  - Senior 
Lecturer:  L - Lecturer:  AL  - Assistant  Lecturer:  F- Fellow:  SRF-  Senior  Research  Fellow: 

RF-  Research  Fellow 

For  further  details  ot  any  of  the  above  staff  vacancies  plnass  contact  ths 
Appointments  Department,  ACU,  35  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF,  UK 
(Inlamat.  tel.  +44  171  813  3024  (24  hour  answarphone];  fax +44 171  B13  3855; 
e-mail:  apptiOacu.ac.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  pott(s).  Details  will  be 
sent  by  alrmall/llrat  class  post.  A sample  copy  of  lha  publication  Appointments 
In  Commonwealth  Universities,  Including  subscription  data  lit,  la  available  from 
Ihe  same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATE  In 
MANAGEMENT 

STUDIES  by  obohoi 

distance  learning 

Ih*  YMCA  George  Williams  College  Is  offering  the  above  course 
14th  April  1987.  . 

Is  .1/  Cour,B'  whloh  has  been  validated  by  the  University  of  Kent, 
months  In  duration,  arid  has  been  designed  specifically  for 
*a  Involved  with  the  management  of  people.  Former  students 
included  people  working  In  youth,  aoolal  and  oM  services,  the 
n,I^.h°U8lr>fl  81X1  ioce'awHiority  workers.  , ' ' 

candidates  may  advance  to  the  Diploma  and  Masters 
* ***> ln  Management  Studies. 

u 'ik.  course  you  win  need  some  managerial  experience.  We 
ibi^V  r®t,ui/®  oandw«^a  to  hold  s degree,  however,  the  College  la 
„u",i !?  °°n®lder  candidates  who  ore  able, to  show  equivalent 
^'^^H^xperlence.  bourse  fees  £700  (may  be  pa|d  In 

NOW  la  Brian  Belton, 'George  Williams  College,  1M, 


*du£5tonOR  ^r<^pb6'bionA,l0tudiB8  in  ik  Formal 


INSTITUTE  FOR 
ITSTHTI  DEVELOPMENT  . . 
HWM  POLICY  AND 
■ MANAGEMENT 

New  Programmes  Ini 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

for  public  sector  and  NGO  personnel 
concerned  wM  prioritising  and  promoting 
equitable  development  strategies 

* MA(Epon)  In  BooWPoKoy  and  SopM 
Development 

A one  years  Mastera  programme  |:;=-V 
commencing  September  1997  |(  L 

* Social  Development  Policy  and  Prectjce , 
i 22  8eplemt)er  - 3i  OctqbBT  1097  (p  vvaak^ 

! *Soolal  DfvetopmOn^and  Menoglnfl  NOOs 
22  SspterrtWT-  28  November  1997  (10  Week^ 
*NQO  Reeeeroh  and  Advoosoy  , i - 

' 1-12 December  1097 (2 weeta) .’  . 

Promoting  quality  teaching  pntf  'npeanfi. : 


Department  of  Politics 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
GRADUATES 


The  Department  often  a wide  variety  of  taught  and  research  studies 
Including  the  WtowLng  M A courses  (all  avaU&le  on  a full  or  part-time 
be* Y 

MA  In  European  Political  Etooomy* 

MA  in  Infcmaiioiuj  Political  Economy* 

MA  in  Irifeputiatiil  Studies 
MAIn  Mtilcsl  Eeapomy' 

MAlnPoHdcs  ' 

Esd:  coune  provides  taught  modules  (Jndudlng  where  appropriate 
reseaich  training),  with  a wide  range  of  options  and  a dUMrtttion. 
Course  marked ' have  ESRC  “RF  status , ..  . 

MHdl  and  PhD  ftcMardt  Programmes  (ESRC  approved)sn>sv»Uable 
in  areas  linked  to  ihe  main  research  clusters  in  (he  Department 
(Pdltol  Pi rties/ Political  Ideolcgies/Pifolkr.  Poiky/lntematkmal 
PoEtkal  Bconomy/Bastem  Europc/DernocratisatiorO  and  research 
veil  associated  with  foe  Political  Boorany  Reseaidi  Centra 

The  Department  has  a thriving  research  culture  and-  received  an 
excellent  5A  sating  in  the  recent  Research  Areesanent  Exredse,  making 
It  one  of  the  lap  Pt4Uka  . research  departments  In  tire  UK.  A limited 
number  of  studentships,  bursaries  arid  an  MA  quota  aw&id  are 

For  further  Infcmnilion  pieue  contact  Uraey  Marie,  Department 
of  Politics,  The  'iMhenfty  of'  Sheffield,  Sheffield  S10  2TU. 
TeL- 0114222 1700,  Fax: 0114-273 9769,  E-ftta  1L  PoLgradttshef&kLscuk 
Deportment  WebSHe  hHpc//www, jhtfa&itk/unl/i(ndemicM<j/pol/ 
AttEfpulppporptnity  Employer  , 


mammsm 
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GReeiwGA cel 


international 

Greenpeace  is  at  the  Fore  from  in  placing  environmonlal  issues  at  the  (op  of  the  global  agenda.  Greenpeace  International 
(GPI),  a non-govemmental  organisation  based  in  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands,  is  the  co-ordinating  body  of  32  Greenpeace 
national  and  multi-national  offices  world-wide.  At  the  world's  leading  environmental  campaigning  organisation,  it  is 
essential  that  we  enhance  public  awareness  of  its  value  and  further  its  campaign  goals. 

Greenpeace  International  has  a vacancy  for  a 

Communications  Director 

to  lead  Ihe  communications  department  of  GPI  in  Amsterdam. 

The  Job 

You  will  be  responsible  for  the  output  of  the  Communications  Department:  photo,  video  and  press  work. 

You  will  develop  and  implement  visionary,  innovative  and  realistic  communication  plans,  within  the  strategic  priorities  of 

Greenpeace  International,  in  order  to  successfully  project  and  strengthen  the  position  of  Greenpeace 

Ybu  will  supervise  and  motivate  a team  of  19  communication  professionals  and  provide  guidance  with  regard  to  their 

activities. 

You  will  act  os  a high  level  spokes-person  for  the  organisation. 

Experience 

You  are  able  to  demonstrate  a high  level  of  achievement  across  a range  of  media  disciplines  and  you  have  a good 
understanding  of  branding  issues.  International  exposure  and  a high  political  awareness  are  part  of  your  past  work 
experience.  Your  managerial  career  shows  your  aptitude  to  work  in  a senior  management  position. 

Personal  Profile 

You  are  an  outstanding  communicator,  a strategic  thinker  and  a natural  team  leader.  Flexibility,  stamina  and  an  ability  to 
motivate  others  are  part  or  your  core  strengths.  An  English  mother  tongue  or  an  excellent  command  of  English  as  a second 
language  is  essential.  Other  additional  languages  are  a definite  advantage. 

This  position  is  based  in  Amsterdam  and  a relocation  package  will  be  offered  to  the  successful  candidate,  if  necessary. 
Interviews  will  take  place  in  Amsterdam.  Please  send  your  full  CV  with  covering  letter  to  Amelia  Domina,  Greenpeace 
International,  Keizersgracht  176, 1016  DW  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 

Closing  date  for  completed  applications:  I April  1997 
Greenpeace  aims  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer 
http://www.Breenpeace.OTg 
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Tfad  Faculty  qffers  a broad  range  of  taught  Masters  courses  ami 
places  ate  available  in  the  following  areas  for  1997/98: 

HA  Cinema  Stud  lei 

M A Heritage  Studies 

HA  History  and  Gender 

(recognised  by  the  Humanities  Research  Board) 

MA  International  Cultural  Studies  (pending  validation) 

M A International  Relations 

(recognised  by  ESRC  for  competitive  awards) 

M A Investigative  Journalism 
MA  Writing 

All  the  above  courses  arc  Aill-timc  or  part-time  and  some  arc  also 
avallBble'iQl  Diploma  and  Certificate  levels. 

The  Graduate  School  also  offers  supervision  towards  research 
degrees  Inawido  range  of  disciplines  In  cultural  and  literary 
studios  and  die  social  sciences. 

Further  Information  Is  available  from: 

Janice  Greeuhalgh 
Graduate  School  Office 
Fa c blly  of  Humanities 
The  Nottingham  Trent  University 
Clifton  Lane 
Nottingham  NG1 1 8NS 
TbI:  (01 15)  948  6335 
Fix:  (0115)948  6632 

www:http://human.ntu.  ac.uk/foh/pg/pBmenu/html 
e-mail:  smtp%"hum3grven]a@ntu.ac,uk'’ 


COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE  IN  LEARNING 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  LONDON 
Institute  qf Archaeology 


Sub-Professorial  Position 

Applications  are  Invited  for  a senior  appointment  at 
aub-profeasorlal  level  to  develop  the  Institute's  MA 
programmes  in  Museum  8tudles  and  In  Cultural  Heritage  and 
Public  Archaeology.  Applicants  should  have  already  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  field  of  Museum  Studies  and 
to  have  significant  relevant  practical  and  managerial 
experience  in  a museum  environment. 

Hie  successful  candidate's  regional  research  interests  should 
contribute  to  one  of  the  Institute's  existing  areas  of  strength. 
An  active  research  Interest  in  prehistorid  archoeology  and/or 
tho  archaeology  or  London  may  be  an  advantage.  Tho 
appointee  will  be  expected  to  teach  museum  and  heritage 
Issues  at  undergraduate  and  master's  level,  to  contribute  to 
regional  courses  ns  appropriate,  and  to  be  active  In  tho 
design  and  supervision  of  postgraduate  research  projects,  ' 
The  post  Is  tenable  from  September  1807  and  the  salary 
(Inclusive  of  London  Weighting),  is  expected  to  bo  within  the 
scale  £31,514  - £36,880  pa.  Shortlisted  applicants  will  be 
interviewed  on  28rd  April-1907;  they  will  be  invited  to  make 
brief  presentations  in  the  morning  concerning  their  research 
interests,  preceding  formal  Interview  by  the  Selection 
Committee  In  the  afternoon. 

Applications  (6  copies  from  UK  applicants,  2 from  overseas 
applicants)  with  full  CV,  list  of  publications  and  the  names  of 
three  referees,  should  be  submitted  not  later  than 
4th  April  1997,  to  the  Director,  Institute  of  Archaeology,  UCL, 
31-34,  .Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPY  (telephone 
+44(01171 380.7488:  fcx 444(01171 613  2886). 

Working  towards  Equal  Opportunity 


THE  UNIVERSITY  V 
of  LIVERPOOL  - 

M.A.  in  Latin  American  Studies 

. . t . . . . ...■  i 

Oneycar  full  time,. 2 years  part-time. TVo  module;  ip  Contemporary 
Latin  America,'  one  on  Research  Method*,  and  one  in  either  History. 
Literature,  Politics,  Sociology.  gocio^inguislicj  or  Economics  plus  a 
Dissertation.  One' ESRC  award  is  available. 

Enquiries  to  theSecretary,  Inalltiite  br  Lriiln  American  Studiei, 
The  University  of  Liverpool,  Liverpool  L69  3BX. 

Tel!  +44  (0)  151  794  3079  Faxi  +44  (0)  151  794  3080. 

. iciuaihamurph@llv.ac.uk 


SUCCESS  WITH 


ENGLISH 

in  SMALL  GROUPS 


5 to  9 students 
in  a group 
Individual  Tuition 


~5*,Sels  College  London 

•;  RBtqaNlSED  BY  THE  BRITISH  COUNCIL  AREIS  EST  I9M 

• Intensive  Ert  g)  fsh  courses,  for  fdieign  learners  at  § levels 

• Qualified  University  graduate  teachers  , " ' 

e Accommodation  arranged  With'fatniliCs/hotels 

• Learn  English Successfully  : in  small  groups ! 1 ' • 

64-65  LONG  ACRE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON  WC2E  9JH  ' 
TELEPHONE!  6171  249  2581  Rk:  0171-379  5793,  ' l . 

ema  U;100<S5U  105iScompuiene.com  , 

Principal  Y.Ralu  HA,  BSc  (Eton),  M.Ed,  ELL,  BarWHeMU-Lnk  FRSA  ' ' " 1 


guardian  web<ly 

March  23  1997 


Department  of  Geography 

MSc  in  Geographies 
of  Global  Change 

One  Year  Full-Time  or  7 \vo  Year  Part-Time 

This  MSc  is  strongly  inter-disciplinary;  its 
modules  draw  on  the  best  rcsoarch  in  cultural, 
international , geographical,  sociological  and 
political  studies  designed  to  appeal  to  individuals 
from  un  array  of  disciplinary  background!. 
Applications  of  candidates  from  all  social  science 
disciplines  are  treated  equally;  non-socisi 
scientists  wishing  to  rcskill  will  be  considered  on 
Ihcir  particular  merits. 

Modules  include:  Geographical  1 magi  nations  and 
Global  Change,  Globalization  and  the  Space 
Economy,  History  and  Culture  In  Global  Change, 
and  Global  Politics  and  Societal  Change. 

For  further  details,  please  contact: 

The  Gonoral  Office,  Department  of 
Geography,  Loughborough  University, 
Leicestershire  LE1 1 3TU. 

Tel:  +44  (0)  1509  222794  ■■  Loughborough 
Fax:  +44  (0)  1509  223930  W University 


|||  Staffordshire 

4TJ  UNIVERSITY 


POSTGRADUATE  STUDIES 
IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

• MA  International  Relations 

• MA  Development  Studies 

• MA  Politics:  Challenges  to  the  State 

• MA  European  Sociology 

Applications  to  join  these  programme*  .ire  invilctl  from  qualified  cindidstti 
Tach  programme  i*  hmli  around  n autaianlive  cure  with  oppnrtuniiwi  wmi* 
specialist  options.  A number  to  humane*  arc  available 
Staffordshire  University  nflun  excellent  study  facilities  and  it  located  in  iu  ( 
centre  of  Itnglimd 

For  farther  Information  and  an  application  form  contact  M«l«  0*™ 
(quote  ref:  GW9T),  Social  .Sciences,  Staffordshire  UnWenltyi  CaE# 
Rood,  Stoke-on-Trent,  ST4  2DF,  United  Kingdom.  Tell  44(0)1782  294SII 
Fax:  44(0)1782  294856.  K.mall:  li.owcmiin:il afTs.ac.uk 


The  University  of  Sheffield 

Department  of  Journalism  Studios 

MA  Degrees 

The  racontly  ostabllshod  Dd|»ulinnnl  ol  Journalism  Slutftea  headed  ty 
Donald  Troifoid,  Ib  kinking  to  rocmlt  sliKlHiita  lor  Its  two  MA  prograrm** 
Soptomber.  1907. 

MA  PROGRAMMES  IN 
JOURNALISM  STUDIES  AND 
POLITICAL  JOURNALISM 

Both  MM  cuinlrlno  n ngurnun  ami  clmllorHjlnjj  (irogramma 
study  with  relevant  proleRBkxvil  akillR.  Morliiloa  are  taught  on  1W 
subjocte:  Newspaper  nnri  BroulaiBl  Jotirnullani,  Law  and  , 

JoumaiiBfn,  Research  teauoa  and  Perapeclivos  in  Joumdiam 
European  and  Global  laauos.  In  ortdillon  auhmlasion  of  a d®3*18 
required. 

Further  details  oan  be  obtained  from  the  ^-iiul)4 
Department  ol  Journalism  Studies,  The  University  ol  AM  ^ 
171  Northumberland  Rond,  Sheffield  810 2TZ.  Tbh  011+*"  ,. 
E-mall:  a.oaiterOaheffleld.aa.uk.  WWW:  http^/www.ehet.*w~f 

An  Equal  Opportunity 


ST.  PATRICK’S  COLLEGE,  MAYNOOTH,  CO.  iJLDARR  l*^® 
’■  ;S’  \ (National  University  Sector), . : | 

• The  College  Invites  applications  for thefollowinfci#*® ■ .•  i 

PROFESSOR  OF  ANTHROPpLO^Y,  ' • 
, PROFESSORO^GLASSICS  , ^ , 

PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  ; » 

. ; ; Salary  Scalci'£4^63,r  |5*,017  (6  points) J 

Prior  to  applicattbh,  farther  details  of  tho  port  may  be  ^ 

writing' to  The  Personnel  Officer,  St.  Patricks  College.  •• 

Kildare,  Ireland.  (Confidential  Fax  +353  - 1 7083940)- App,  ^ ^ . 
with  fall  CV  together  with,  the  names,  addresses, 
numbers  of  three  referees  should  be  fbfwardedto  the  Peifr*/  • 
bo  as  to  arrivo  not  later  than  21  March  1997.  v '* 
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Forestry  Sector 


trestry 

Specie 


alists 


Forenco  Consultants  Ltd  is  the  international  arm  of 
New  Zealand's  largest  Independent  forestry  manage- 
ment and  consulting  company.  PF  Olsen  and  Com- 
pany Ltd.  We  are  seeking  to  create  a Consultant  Reg- 
ister to  complement  the  skills  of  our  55  in-house  pro- 
fessional staff  for  work  in  Asia/SE  Asia.  Independent 
forestry  sector  consultants  and  specialists  In  the  fol- 
lowing fields  are  invited  to  seek  registration: 

a forest  management  and  silviculture 

• timber  harvesting  and  transport 

• forest  industries 

• forestry  sector  economics 

• forestry  business  development  and  marketing 

• institutional  and  corporate  development 

• social  and  community  forestry 

• social  issues  in  the  forestry  sector 

• resource  management  and  conservation 

• social  and  community  forestry 

• forestry  sector  education  and  training 

• Information  technology 

• soil  and  water 

Prior  International  experience  is  essential,  preferably 
In  Asla//SE  Asia.  Private  sector  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  an  Asian  language  Is  highly  desirable.  Appli- 
cations for  registration  with  detailed  curricula  vitae 
to: 

Forenco  Consultants  Ltd 
PO  Box  1127,  Rotorua,  New  Zealand 
Tel:  +B4  7 3574135  Fax:  +64  7 3576185 
Email:  rkleonarch&lbm.net 

WE  MANAGE  THE  RISK 
1 con  ronuTNv  ISO  9002  quality  assurance 


ACTIONAID 
works  with 
some  of  the 
world’s  poorest 
communities  In 
Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America, 
helping  them  to 
help  themselves 
to  a more 
secure  and 
positive  future. 


*% 

rft 

fafinrf  a W Mf 


Country  Directors 

Nepal  & Vietnam 


irfj  cl'tur 


For  mors  Information 
■bout  ACTIONAID  phaaa 
vialt  our  wob  alta: 
wvw.owhMrtd.org/actlonakl. 


Visionary  leaders  with  exceptions) 
comrmnteaUon  sklia.  you  will  lead  and  manage 
these  highly  visblB  operations,  developing  and 
implementing  our  couni  ry  programmes  to  ensure 
thal  projects  are  run  at  optimum  efficiency. 

A minimum  ol  5 years'  Benkv  management 
experience  in  the  development  world  will  be 
coupled  with  outstanding  negotiating  skills  along 
with  the  ability  to  lead  professional  and  highly 
committed  teams.  Diplomatic,  sensitive  and 
astute  individuals  you  will  have  proven  strategic ' 
planning  and  organisational  abilities,  coupled 
with  an  analytical,  financially  adept  approach. 

The  ability  to  Influence  and  llalsa  with  other 
organisations  and  Government  at  all  levels, 
plus  an  understanding  of  the  social  and 
economic  environment  and  familiarity  with  the 
language,  of  the  appropriate  country,  would  be 
particularly  useful. 

Nepal 

We  have  been  working  with  poor,  and 
disadvantaged  members  of  society  in  Nepal 
since  1982.  We  currently  run  programmes  in 
three  geographical  areas,  work  In,  partnership 
with  local  NGOs  In  two  mora  and  support  a 
number  of  micro  projects  and  policy  influencing 
initiatives.  ACTIONAID  Nepal  is  among  the 
leading  NGOs  promoting  poverty  focussed 
strategies  and  programmes  RER  NPSOO. 


Vietnam 

Active  In  the  area  since  1989,  ACTIONAID 
Vietnam  supports  poverty-focussed 
programmes  In  3 provinces  in  Northern 
Vietnam.  Diplomatic  and  politically  astute  you 
will  work  closely  and  through  government  within 
a very  politically  sensitive  framework.  All 
programme  Initiatives  are  weB  researched  and 
disseminated  (o  key  development  players  in 
Vietnam.  RER  VTIOO. 

WS  offer  salaries  in  the  region  of 
E25.709-C28.74B  with  full  international  terms 
and  conditions  of  service,  If  the  appointment 
involves  expatriation. 

Written  applications,  supported  by  CV,  and 
quoting  appropriate  reference  should  be 
forwarded  to  Ms  Akita  Keaaam,  International 
Human  Resources  Officer,  ACTIONAID, 
Hamtyn  House,  Macdonald  Road,  Archway, 
London  N18  BPQ.  UK.  Applications  may  a Am 
be  faxed'  to  (London)  00  44  171  303  7613  or 
e-malled  to  skUsMSactlonakf.org.uk. 

Closing  date:  14  April  1897.  Please  note  oqfy 
shortlisted  applicants  wlii  be  contacted. 

Wo  nlm  to  be  an  aqiini  cfporturvties  & npfyer 

ACTIONAID 

ACTIONAID  la  a i*giatarad  chanty  no.  2744S7 


TANZANIA  1007 

Fancy  doing 
'something  ubsM'7 
S&end  Uvee  month  living  and 
working  in  rural  Africa  on  health- 
related  village  projects.  No  skits 
needed.  It  you're 
18-28.  And  out  how  by  calling 
Health  Projects  Abroad 
on  01628  640063. 


HEALTH  SECTOR  COORDINATOR -NIAMEY,  NIGER  p l p T y 

Tk  Itfilih  Sraor  Coordlruior  will  iupcr»lif  itc  Fru|«.i  Minigen  (ram  ibe  t curreui  hwllh  pM«u  u CAR£  I |m| 

f“jO.  and  drvrlnp  iliv  wuniry  ulBco  htalili  pwifoli'-  In  light  of  USAID*  departure  (ram  rJlger  In  (Member  I F 4%  IgK  Im  I 
'Ml  ! eipofiilbllltte>,  Superviie,  roll  h ind  writ  te<  hnk<l  inliunce  ud  training  oeerh  of  prolect  mtnagrre.  | I IM  1 

Wlu  fio|m  Miiugrn  In  planning  and  prr^ram.  rep-rUcg  and  reprentaitDa  uib.  organlir  donnr  vlilu  la  X ■ 
■be  Held,  tepreaeni  CBBE  In  Naih-Dal  Hralth  C"niralU<*i.  donor  coofcrencr*.  and  prujrri  ipedfk-  mrrung*.  » e A K 

**d*»  Pro|ea  Manage!  In  hu>lgeilng.  (Uunilal  and  tdinlWitratire  uib.  otganttei  procei*  to  condeme  tenon,  learned  for  the  CAM  Nlget 
Health  notir.  drvrlcps  the  health  portfolio  In  line  with  new  donor  opportunity  ud  lenuni  learned.  QuallAcauoaa:  40S  travel  to  the  field, 
btwd  Is  Niamey.  Iluent  french,  mellrnt  gcnciallvt  (lepra  health  tare.  AIDS/HIV.  Child  Surma!.  Soaal  Marketing)  baclground  and 
taprrlrpcr,  picforahly  In  ilie  Sahel  ur  We-j  .Africa,  ricrllenl  coaching  and  training  alilli  io  opumlae  Country  Office  human  reaonree*. 
nccflru  networking  and  PH  akllli,  proven  fuiidraiting  cipadlK  computer  proficiency,  prapoul  willing  and  reporting  tkUli 

PROJECT  MANAGER  - SOCIAL  MARKETING  OF  CONTRACEPTIVES  PROJECT  - Niamey,  Niger. 

fcolilon  available  with  CARL  Dntlei:  PM  will  tupcrvlie  the  Prouio-Vle  pro|rci.  which  wanli  to  Increase  the  uae  uf  maikrt  baaed 
motreceptlYa  and  othet  inaal  product*  hy  JOS  In  l wo  year*  over  current  uvr  rate*  ilturaugh  open  market  dlatributlon  and  enhanced 
p re  million  rllbni  IJuallflcailona  Manet  a degree  wllll  a J-5  yean  televam  orenrai  ezperlencr.  French  language  lkllla,  previous  lodal 
matkeilng  caperlriice  of  health  aud  family  planning  praducta.  good  negotiation  ikUla  w|ih  prlvaie  bnalneu  pannen.  entrepreneuria 
auitudr,  nc  hackgmuiKt  In  family  planning  and/nt  AIDS/MST. 

PROJECT  MANAGER  - HEALTH  PROJBCT  - Agadcz,  Niger. 

The  PM  win  mpeiviK.  develop,  and  uiordinate  the  Agadea  Emergency  Heal*  Prajeo  and  organic  the  Agadea  projea  office. The  Agidee 
!•  Yicrtnatlng  more  than  1 00,000  people  In  recovering  conflict  areaa.  Qualincalloua:  Minrrh  degree  with  J-5  yean  ovtnra* 
•■rpeileiKe,  French  language  fluency,  gor.d  health  background,  able  to  do  cron  aecaoral  program  development,  dev  Hoping  proposal). 
Fttrimu  adminiuurtvc  and  logHUc*  matugenwnt  r r perl f nee,  able  to  balance  emergency  needs,  able  to  plan,  work  and  navel  In  stressful  and 
0*1c  conflln  onvitommfcu.  Send  resume*  to  RicltKlCogeiuc/oCARK.  151  Ellla  Street,  AtUma.GA  3030 J. 


EARTH  SCIENCES 

AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  SHEFFIELD,  UK. 

1 YEAR  TAUGHT  COURSES  AVAILABLE 

* Msc  in  Gcoenvironmental  Waste  Disposal 

Topica  Include:  Landfill  Design;  Risk  Assessment;  Subsurface 
Contaminani  Migration;  Waste  Materials  and  Contaminated 
Land;  Hydrogeology;  Analytical  Geochemistry. 

* MSc  in  Engineering  Geology  and  Geotechnics 
Topics  Include:  Site  Investigation;  Geological  Materials  in 
Construction;  Geotechnical  and  Foundation  Engineering; : 
Hydrogeology;  Contaminated  Land  and  Restoration. 

' MSc  in  Palynoiogy 

Biostratographical  and  palynofacies  study  of  dinoflagetlates, 
spores  and  pollen  with  special  reference  to  oil  and  gas  field 
exploration  and  reservoir  evaluation.  ■>  • 

* MPhU  (2  years)  and  PhD  (3  years) 

All  the  above  plus  Applied/Economic  Geology;  Coal  Geology; 
Palaeoblology;  Analytical  Geochemistry,  Hydrogeology; 
Igneous  and  Melamorphic  Petrology.  ■, 

ftr  further  details  contact:-  : • ; ! : 1 ' ' . ’ . ; 

postgraduate  admissions  (quote,  referdqce,  guard). 

Department  of  Earth  Sciences,  University  of  Sheffield^ 

Damton  Building  Brpdkhill,  SheffieliL  SS  7HF,  United  Kingdom, 
rel:-  +44  1 14  222  3600  Fax:-  +44  114-222  3650.  ; 

Email:p.incllor@sh8mbld.ac.ulc. 

W^‘bttp://www.shef:ac,iik/-esflndex'.hlrol ' 


Ref:  JBA^AC/018 

HBOC  the  leading  international  Healthcare  Systems  Provider  seek 
an  outstanding  candidate  With  previous  Healthcare  experience  to 
join  its  Connect  Technology  Group.  The  position  requires 
.considerable  experience  of  inatojlihg  & supporting:  Banyan  Vines, 
Netware/fntranetWare  Path  wo  rk^,  & WPWG/NT/95  plus  an  in 
depth  knowledge  of  e-mail  packages,  terminal  eniutatlpn  software 
& Office  Automation  software.;  Specific  experience  ip  first  Data 
Corporation  software  is  an  advantage.  Yqu  will  have, excellent 
communication  and  inter-personal  skills  in  order  to  support  and 
train  our  internal  and  external  business  customers.  Some  travel  at 
short  notice  will  be  needed  to  fill  fill  jour  customer, commitments. 

Please  send  CVs.to  Linda  Nelsonj  HBOC  Datacontre,  Harold  : 

Wood  Hospital,  Gubbins  Lane,'  Hajold  Wood,  EsW  RM3  ONE.. 

' E-niBll:JThring@cpm^usqrve.com  , 

: Closing  Date  24/3^7.  Interviews  W/)B  24/3/97. 

Call  44  (0)  1708  3711821  for  ftill  Job  Description.' 


1 1 rite! 


iDiploma  courses  in  Freelance,  Fiction  & News  Journalism' 

;!  London School.^f  Jouthalism  . ; 

i Home  Study  ahd,T\itoriai  teaohitig 


I (rll  22  I i>hnii’l > l/f’ii'v.  I.iwilon  H 2 UK,  I A [j 


PROGRAMME  MANAGER 

South  Sudan  (based  in  Nairobi) 

£19,661  p.a. 

SCF  has  bean  working  In  South  Sudan  under  tho  auspices  of  'Operation  Lifeline 
Sudan’  since  1 991.  In  the  past  the  programme  has  focused  on  providing  items  to  boost 
household  lood  security  and  responding  to  short-term  emergency  needs.  SCF  has  also 
been  developing  veterinary,  education  and  water  projecle  to  assist  communities  trapped  In 
the  context  of  this  chronic  complex  emergency.  Mora  recently  the  programme  has  been 
expanding  its  work  in  the  area  ot  child  rights. 

As  Programme  Manager.  Nairobi,  you  will  play  a key  ro'e  in  the  development  ot  overall 
programme  strategy,  management  and  direction  of  ttie  administration,  finance  and  support 
services.  You  will  also  need  to  maintain  a close  working  relationship  with  the  Programme 
Manager  - Raid  who  is  located  at  our  forward  base  In  Lokfchoggio  and  will  be  required  to 
make  regular  trips  to  this  area.  To  meet  the  challenges  of  this  post  you  will  have  at  least  2 
years'  senior  management  experience  In  relief  and  development  programmes,  strong 
representational  and  communication  skills,  provan  experience  In  teem  and  financial 
management,  report  writing,  proposal  conceptualisation,  design  and  preparation. 

This  post  Is  offered  on  a 12  month  contract  and  has  accompanied  status.  Salary 
should  be  tax  free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package.  Including 
accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  expenses. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  write  with  your  CV  to:  Jenny  Thomas. 
Overseas  Personnel  Administrator,  Africa,  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RQ  or  fax 
0171  793  7610. 

Closing  date:  21st  April  1997. 

SCF  almB  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer.  m 

Save  the  Children  I 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


International  Rescue  Committee 

Water  Engineer  (Cyangugu,  Rwanda)!  University  degree  in  civil 
eagiooeitng;  two  years  experience  ip  water  and  sanitation;  knowledge  of 
pesticides  and  vector  control  in  a relief  situation;  experience  In  Africa; 
knowledge  of  French  preferred;  knowledge  or  wtndperfect  6.1  Lotus  for 
Windows.  Position  for  12  months. 

Field  Coordinator  (KJ bongo,  Rawatida):  Requirements-.  University 
degree,  2-3  yesrs‘  work  experience  oversees;  previous  experience  In  But 
Africa  preferred;  previous  work  experience  In  a refagee  relief  estop  u's 
supervisor  of  tau  Hi -sector  programs;  strong  oomputor,  orpolutloiud  and 
budget  management  sldlli.  Position  far  12  months.  .... 

; , .Send  Resume  to  Susan  Rlehl: 001-21 2^55 1-3 170, 

e-mail  susanr@Intre|ecqmiOrg. 


International  Rescue  Committee 

Medical  Doctor -(Bukavu,  Zaire))  Responsibilities:  supervise  the 
delivery  of  health  Cart:  to  refugees  ai  way  stations.  Requirements:  MD 
jwith  MPH  preferted;  2-3  year*;  ojv«irse*|  experience  In  a refugee 
{setting;. strong Supervisory  still?;'  strong,  finical  skill,  French 
ilangtisge  abilities  required,' Poitiion'  Is  for  3-6  months. 
jNnrse  Practitioner  (Bukavu,  ziirc)t  Requirements:  Nurse 
Practitioner  training  level  required  {with 'MPH  preferred; 1 years 
experience  to  a.  refugee/ relief  aefting;  Frfench  language  abilities 
{required.  Position  is  for  3-6  monthly. 

’Send  resume  to  I Andrew  Rqbpris.  fax:  2 1 2-55 1-3  1 70.  e- 
mail:andrew@lnire5cora.DTg 
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Rivers  of  money,  rivers  of  tears 


The  billion-dollar  business 
of  building  dams  hides  an 
even  greater  human  cost, 
writes  Jan  Rocha 

A N INTERNAL  World  Bank 
/ \ document  leaked  this  month 
/ 1 to  the  Guardian  analyses  the 
prohtems  uf  the  many  la  rye  dams 
that  it  has  financed.  The  paper  notes 
Guatemala's  massive  Chixoy  dam 
and  comments  that  resettlement  of 
about  2,500  Mayan  Indians  was 
"mismanaged”. 

This  “bnnkspeak"  hides  a human 
and  ecological  tragedy.  According 
to  Patrick  McCully,  author  of  a new 
book  about  dams*,  die  "mismanage- 
ment" involved  369  Mayan  Indians 
— mainly  women  and  children  — 
being  tortured,  shot,  stabbed,  gar- 
rotted and  bludgeoned  to  death  by 
the  Guatemalan  military  in  punish- 
ment for  their  community  demand- 
ing they  be  properly  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  homes  to  the 
dam. 

Dam  building  is  now  a $20  billion* 
a-year  global  business  that,  at  its 
best,  brings  Irrigation,  electricity 
and  "progress"  to  developing  coun- 
tries, but  consistently  involves  the 
destitution  of  communities,  social 
upheaval,  even  die  death  of  many 
people  affected. 

Since  1950,  there  have  been 
35,000  large  dams  built.  But  the 
human  cost  has  been  huge:  new  es- 
timates by  McCully  and  others  sug- 
gest that  60  million  people  have 
been  forced  to  leave  their  flooded 
homes  because  of  them. 

Usually,  the  consequences  of 
what  the  World  Bank  euphemisti- 
cally calls  "Involuntary  resettle- 
ment” are  less  direct  than  at  the 
Chixoy  dam.  Hunger,  disease, 
homelessness  and  unemployment 

CLASSIFIED 

CAR  HIRE 


SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  SELECTED  MODELS 
DURING  FEBRUARY  & MARCH 
AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  & GREET  SERVICE 
PLEASE  WRITE  PHONE  OB  FAX  FOR  DETAILS 

FORD  FIESTA  1.25  Qhla 

Only  £250.00  for  2 weeks 

Fully  Inclusive  of  comprehensive  Insurance 
3DW,  del  Ivery/col  tact  Ion  to  Heathrow,  Q&twick  or 
Central  London,  unlimited  mileage  and  VAT. 


PRICES  PER  WEEK 

FROM  (MotuottcMrawi) 

m LOW.  LOW  PRICES  M GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  M FULLY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  M WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  m OVER  60  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
M CALL  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 


are  all  common  to  communities 
forced  to  make  way  for  dams. 

Likewise,  the  corruption,  graft, 
and  misknanagement  which  have  es- 
calated the  costs  of  almost  all  large 
dams  are  sanitised  into  the  term 
“cost  overrun". 

Besides  the  effect  on  people, 
large  dams  cause  huge  environmen- 
tal impact  because  of  changes  in 
water  quality,  river  patterns  and  the 
reduction  of  biodiversity. 

The  World  Bank,  which  haB  fi- 
nanced more  than  600  dams  or 
major  dam-related  "facilities"  such 
as  massive  irrigation  schemes,  ac- 
knowledges that  they  are  controver- 
sial and  is  yet  again  considering 
withdrawing  support  from  large 
dams  altogether. 

The  leaked  bank  document 
makes  the  cose  against  dam- 
building. It  says:  “In  the  1960s, 
cost/benefit  analysis  became  ac- 
cepted as  the  standard  criterion  for 
the  Justification  of  large  dams.  In 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  social  and 
environmental  impacts,  previously 
treated  as  inevitable  side-effects, 


emerged  as  a fundamental  con- 
cern." 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
dam-building  nations.  Under  the  na- 
tional energy  plan,  500  new  dams 
are  projected  in  the  next  25  years. 
Right  now,  a 1,784  sq  km  lake  is 
filling  up  behind  the  150-metre  high 
wall  of  the  latest  giant  hydro-elec- 
tric dam,  Serra  da  Mesa,  in  central 
Brazil.  Fifty-four  billion  cubic 
metres  of  water  will  supply  5,700 
GWh  (gigawatt  hours)  of  energy  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  of  the 
Brazilian  market  Hie  waters  will 
cover  up  93  important  archaeologi- 
cal sites,  part  of  an  indigenous  re- 
serve, and  drown  thousands  of 
animals,  but  will  affect  very  few 
people  directly. 

rHE  same  cannot  be  said  for 
the  Itaipu  dam,  on  the  Brazil- 
Paraguay  border  42,000  peo- 
ple were  affected,  many  being 
dumped  in  resettlement  projects 
thousands  of  kilometres  away.  They 
nre  still  fighting  the  energy  com- 
pany to  gel  better,  more  rapid  com- 


|k -n  sat  lull,  literal  n-scttk-nu'iil  .mil  u 
right  n>  ;uliuiiii>i«T  hinds  ulliHM'  il 
fur  tin*  victims. 

N i interims  si-U  hi  lp  iirmip-;  ar«- 
fur n ling  to  cnml'ai  (heir  c-ifivis.  ‘I  lie 
•l.fHH)  families  ni  small  faniurs  who 
lost  their  hiiiiu-s  aiul  land  lu  tin-  lin 
clam  in  Rio  Grande  do  Mill  in  IiisV 
won  Ihe  righl  in  huild  I he -ir  m-w 
houses  through  uiutiniu.  a system 
of  cuiitiDiinul  sell-help  tniililioiially 
used  by  poor  populations  in  Brazil. 
The  result  was  bigger  buildings 
with  belter  quality  material  al  hall 
the  cost  the  company  had  paid  con- 
tractors in  other  projects. 

These  local  organisations  came 
together  in  1901  lo  form  a national 
organisation,  MAU  (the  movement 
of  people  affected  by  dams).  lj\st 
week,  MAB  hosted  the  first  interna- 
tional conference  of  organisations  of 
dam-affected  populations,  with  rep- 
resentatives from  more  than  20 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  the  American 
and  European  River  Networks 
swapping  their  experiences  in  fight- 
ing the  dams,  demanding  a say  in 
decision-making,  and  achieving 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  indige- 
nous and  peasant  communities. 

For  McCully,  a former  co-editor 
of  the  Ecologist  Magazine,  a few 
multinational  engineering,  equip- 
ment, manufacture  and  construc- 
tion corporations  make  up  “a 
dam-building  mafia”.  He  says:  The 
huge  amount  of  money  at  stake  has 
encouraged  these  companies  and 
their  national  and  international  in- 
dustry groups  — such  as  the  Inter- 
national Commission  oil  Large 
Dams  and  the  US  National  Hydro 
Power  Association  — to  constitute 
an  active  pro-dam  lobby.” 

He  claims  that  methods  used 
range  from  straightforward  public 
relations  to  bribery.  "The  construc- 
tion industry  was  at  the  centre  of  a 
stream  of  scandals  in  the  early 
1990s  concerning  illicit  payments  to 
politicians  in  return  for  contracts  — 
most  notably  in  Japan,  'lliailaiid. 


'■WARDIAN  WEEKLv 

K,,VVV-  I,al>’  sl«™.  Franco 

ami  Pm  ingal. 

Hvdn i-o  irruption.  |)e  ^ ^ 
pl.iiiH  u by  d.uii  costs  often  escidait 
m .uni  na  -ally.  I fa.  llaqm  dan, 
n-rki-N -d  liuiu  umlrr  SI  lifflion  to 
ii«-.ul\  : .20  billion.  Yucyrola,  a joint 
Argi-iiliiu'  P.uai'iwyau  dam  Uu  the 
Ifaivni.i  UiviT.  w.'in  from  $2.7  billion 
to  Sll.fi  billion.  Bui  the  displaced 

population  is  still  waiting  for 

promised  compensation. 

El. El  TIIICIT)  -INTENSIVE  in- 
dust  l ies,  such  as  aluminium 
smelling.  jiIsu  support  the 
dam  industry.  For  them,  hydro 
power  is  cheap  because  It  is  usually 
subsidised.  Low-interest  loans  from 
development  banks  and  aid  agen- 
cies wore  readily  available,  McCully 
believes,  because  “during  the  cold 
war . . . the  superpowers  wanted  vis- 
ible signs  of  the  dependence  of  their 
client  states  and  advertisements  for 
the  technological  wonders  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  capitalism 
and  communism".  Today,  commer- 
cial interests  predominate,  with  gov- 
ernments in  the  North  funding 
overseas  projects  to  keep  their  oth- 
erwise idle  construction  and  engi- 
neering companies  in  business. 

McCully,  like  other  critics,  raises 
the  question  of  alternatives  — and 
concludes  that  there  are  may 
They  include  upgrading  existing 
dams,  irrigation  schemes  and  water 
systems  to  make  them  more  effi- 
cient (installing  efficient  shower- 
heads  in  80  per  cent  of  US 
bathrooms  would  reduce  water  use 
by  nearly  3.000  million  litres  a day 
and  save  an  amount  of  electricity 
equal  lo  the  output  of  three  large 
power  plants.)  Conservation  and  a 
return  to  traditional  systems  oi 
water  use  in  fanning  communities 
as  well  as  new  technologies  such  a 
solar  ami  wind  power,  also  have  a 
place. 

'Silenced  Rivers  by  Patrick  McCtiy 
is  published  by  Zed  Books  al  £14.95 
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Yesterday  seems  so  far  away 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


THE  last  time  he  visited  the 
Queen,  he  went  with  tliree 
mates  and  joked  of  smok- 
ing cannabis  in  the  loos.  This 
time  Sir  Paul  McCartney  took 
three  of  his  children  and  said: 
“My  muni  and  dad  would  have 
been  extremely  proud,”  writes 
Alex  Bellos. 

Scenes  outside  Buckingham 
Palace  last  week  were  — almost 
— reminiscent  of  1965  when  die 
Beatles  collected  their  MBEs. 
Screaming  teenage  girls  were 
among  the  hundreds  of  fans, 
some  of  whom  had  waited  since 
Bara  to  see  Mecca  upgrade  his 
honour  to  Sir  f*aul. 

‘This  brings  back  memories  of 
1965  — it  seems  strange  being 
here  without  the  other  three.  I 
keep  looking  over  my  shoulder 
for  them,”  he  said. 

He  joked  with  reporters  that 
the  former  Beades  George 
Harrison  and  Rlngo  Starr  tease 
him  about  his  honour.  ‘They  call 
me  Your  Holiness,”  he  said. 

Sir  Paul  added  that  he  never 
dreamt,  back  in  the  days  of  play- 
ing at  Liverpool's  Cavern  Club, 
he  would  receive  a knighthood  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

"Itwould  have  been  seen  as  a 
joke,”  he  said.  “Ids  fantastic.  This 
is  one  of  die  best  days  of  my  life.” 


Sir  Paul  at  the  Palace  Inst  week: 
'One  of  die  best  days  of  my  life', 
and,  above.  In  1965  adamdutlefi 


Letter  from  SIkasso  Robert  Lacville 


Listening  to  the  voice  of  Aids 


A IDS  CAME  creeping  into 
yLJ  Mali  across  the  southern 
• l borders.  It  came  in  the  big 
trucks  which  bring  Imported  goods 
up  from  the  coastal  ports  of  Abidjan 
and  Lom6,  and  even  Conakry. 
Trucker?  are  wealthy  and  vora- 
cious. While  they  negotiate  their 
customs  fees  the  diivers  set  up 
camp  beneath  tiieir  monster-trucks 
and  take  on  temporary  wives  for  a 
week.  In  die  early  nineties  a survey 
found  30  per  cent  of  Sikasso’s  proati- 
totes  tested  HIV  positive.  Carti- 
paigns  were  started  t6 ' distribute 
^formation  and  condoms,  And  bat-, 
des  fought  with  , the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  pharmacists  who 
wanted  to  keep  condoms  ‘‘medical’*. 

. , e aim  was  to  try  fo  get  a coridom 
uito  every  hotetbedroom  In  Mall.  1 
In  those'  days  27  percent  of  Abid- 
jan? population  was  HIV"  positive,  ‘ 
as  wa?  7 per  cept  of  the  t^iral  pqpu- 
{ttion.  CAte'd^vMre  Was  reellng.but 
Mall  had  only  had'  a ''few.;  cakes.' . 
Most  .people  knew  Somebody ' 
Wfntl  had  a mend 'i"  :f . ' ' ] 
inings  have  changed5  In'  fivif 
year?  Now  everybody ; has  lost 
somebody.'  At  the  end  of  1097  we 
famed  Is?a.:  ' ’ ; ' ■;  • 

•What  a ' Waste!  fasa  ' may  Iia7^ 
?en  a tiresothe  hiisband' ‘.and1  ari ' 
. fihance  fnanngeV’db'put  tt: 
n°fy)«  but  he  was  a good  ' Well- 


digger  and  a wonderful  musician. 
Issa  played  the  ngoni,  the  traditional 
three-stringed  guitar  of  the  Mend- 
ing diaspora.  He  was  backed  by 
drummers  wid  fronted  by  a break- 
d tracer,  an  elegant  athlete  and  tum- 
bler Whose  final  act  Involved 
spinning  on  his  chest  on  broken 
glass.  But' It  was  really  Iasa’s  songs, , 
his  words  and  their  delivery  which 
made  him  locally  famous.  We  had 
promised  to  bring  him  on  to.  the 
national  stage,  where  his  messages 
of  morality,' would  achieve  a.  wider 
audience. 

ISSA  HAD  at  impad; on. every- . 
I body  but  himself.  His  song 
. f!  against  smoking  was  a humorp.iifl 
self-parody:  Issa,  you  .know  that 
cigarettes  are  bad  for  you,  so  why, 
df  you  kefep  on  smoWng?'\He  sang 
about  marriage,  Vht  he  .was  a ferri- 
'.ble  hudbahd  — as  long  as  I kqew, 

• him  he  had  foilr  wives,  dlvorting  at 
lehst  one  each'  year  !.  . .'  We  were- 
"doing  an.  ilntlTAlds.  project  together, . 
'using  p^cbcal  resekirh-action.  He 
had  a couple  of  sohgs  whiqh  .were 
hummed  in  aft  the  streets  and  mar- 
kets 6f  the.sou'thern  Sika^so  region, 
'where  he'anij.hls  trddpt  gave(c6f|.; 
certs.  . ’ . . i 

(“Aids  ts'dur  eneiiiy.. Aids mak^; 

. 'widows  and  poverty’. . . Aids  makes' 
orphans  and  unhappiness . .."'The 


14#  HAT  are  the  three  greatest 
Irlr  conspiracies  of  all  time? 

A S FAR  as  Britain  is  concerned; 
/ i privatisation;  share  options;  and 
remuneration  committees.  — Lett 
Feltham.  Keynsham.  Bristol 

7 HE  Oxford  dictionary  defines 
conspiracy  as  a "combination  of 
people  for  an  unlawful  or  immoral 
purpose".  Three  candidates: 

1)  The  slave  trade.  Since  it  contin- 
ued for  some  two-and-a-half  cen- 
turies, this  is  also  the  longest 
conspiracy  in  ldstory.  The  British 
were  probably  the  worst  offenders. 
2)  The  Holocaust.  /Ihe  fact  that  this 
was,  indeed,  a broadly-based  Ger- 
man conspiracy  is  only  now  being 
revealed. 

3)  The  rape  of  Zaire.  The  process 
was  started  by  the  Belgians,  with 
great  brutality,  in  the  late  19th 
century.  Since  independence  it  has 
been  continued  by  President 
Mobutu’s  clique,  with  the  support  of 
Western  commercial  and  political 
interests.  One  of  Africa's  richest 
countries  is  now  bankrupt.  — 
Martin  Ballard,  Cambridge 

rjELIGION,  masonry,  and  Man- 
ii  Chester  United.  — George 


/I  Chester  United.  — 
Bigby,  Tarporiey,  Cheshire 


idea  was  to  measure  Aids  aware- 
ness, by  carrying  out  a simple 
survey  three  days  before  a concert, 
and  then  three  days  afterwards  and 
again  three  months  afterwards,  to 
see  whether  messages  stuck  with 
the  melodies.  . 

1 1 visited  .Save  the  Children's 
community  'development  pro- , 
gramme  along  the  Iyoirian  borders, 
where  Issa  dug  the.  wells. . VUjages . 
have  health  coit\mitteea,  keeping  the 
wells  clean  and  disinfecting,  them  : 
every  six  monthk  In  each'  commu- 
nity ther?  wc  wqmep,  nosy  literate  in 
the  Bpmbara  language'  who  trqck 
births  and  death?  apd,.  cauke  of 
deaths.  The  charity  lost  three  mem- 
bers Of  staff  to  Aids  during.1996. 

The  director  was  diatrapght  "For 
'three  yeard  wehave  delivered1  ? con- 
dom to  every  staff 'jpember  inside 
every  monthly  wpg^pkeket.  What 
more  can  you  doP  These  guys 
preach  preventive  health  all  day.  tq  . 
the  villagers,  but  they,  do  not  listen 
to  their  Qwri  Yoides',"  . . !;  j.' ' ' 

I Issa  wap  ope  of  jem,  V)Uagers  all 
abound  Sikpssp,  Boiigqunij  Kolph-. 
dieba  llsteiied  Ip , his,  voice  and 
hummletlljissongs  about' Aids.  .I?b4 
' wjintqd  .tip  prove  (hat  tiie  nationwide . 

(flslribafipii  of  his,  music  ^ould  be  a 

good  iiivestiheht  in  the  fight  agafost. 

.Aids.  . • :.|,v 

' But  now  he’ll.nevef  be  able  to.  . 


HOW  creative  were  our  fore- 
bears in  celebrating  the  first 
millennium? 

IN  SUPPORT  of  Dr  France's  view 
/ that  little  notice  was  taken  of  die 
first  millennium  (March  9)  is  the 
fact  that  few  people  would  have 
Ihuugln  of  tile  year  in  terms  of 
counting  from  the  birth  of  Chrnl. 
The  system,  invented  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus  in  the  sixth  century,  was 
used  by  Bede  in  the  eighth,  gradu- 
ally adopted  over, the  next  three 
centuries  and  only  iu  the  1050s  used 
consistently  by  the  papacy.  — 
Professor  Eric  . Frntie.  Cottrlauld 
Institute  of  Art.  London 

THE  Icelandic  parliament,  chose 
jlie  first  millennium  to  make  a 
peaceful  conversion  from  paganisnj 
to  Christianity.  Perhaps,  we  could 
use  the  second  millennium  to  re. 
verse  this  disastrous  error.  — Dun- 
can Smart,  Prague,  Czech  Republic 


yeoman  had  problems  recently  when 
she  tried  to  name  her  daughter 
Lexicon,  with  the  authorities  deem- 
ing the  name  "improper".  In 
Switzerland  there  are  quite  specific 
guidelines  on.  the  matter  based  on 
precedence,  but  with  a ban  on  the 
names  of  “indisputably,  notorious” 
characters  of  the  past  Tlius  Mer- 
cedes, a common  Spanish  name, 
would  be  admissible,,  whereas 
Volkswagen,  Ram  bo  and  Coca-Cola 
would  not.  If  you  wanted,  for  rea- 
. sons  of  your  own,  to  call  your  baby 
Stalin  it  would  get  the  thumbs 
down,  but  Lenin  (an  Italian  name) 
would  be  allowed.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  you  would  be  encouraged 
to  attend  a "counselling  session”,  in 
which  you  would  presumably  be 
briefed  on  the  life  of  Vladimir  Ilyich 
and  invited  to  reconsider,  — Her 
Majesty  Kttveu  Elisabeth  2wo, 
Zurich,  Switzerland 


ON  MY  computer  1 can 
discard  old  flies  to  make 
memory  available  for  new  data. 

Is  there  anyway  In  which  I can 
re-use  my  brain  cells? 

THE  brain's  vast  store  of  informa- 
tion is  not  accessed  by  address 
like  a computer  but  by  associations, 
as  Dirk  Grutzmacher  pointed  out 
(March  2). 

Computers  can,  however,  be 
made  to  mimic  an  associative  mem- 
ory using  a complex  pattern  of 
linked  lists.  But  this  can  cause  the 
loss  of  some  information,  while  still 
taking  up  memory  space.  So  it  is 
usual  for  computers  to  scan  these 
lists  from  time  to  time  and  remove 
thus!.-  that  are  out  of  date  or  those 
that  have  no  connections. 

Freud  noted  some  of  these 
characteristics  ill  dreams  — irra- 
tional linking  of  ideas,  inconsequen- 
tial passage . from  one  memory  lu 
another,  and  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  vividly  remembered  dreams 
are  quickly  forgotten.  Perlinps  we 
are  forcing  associations  in  order  to 
explore  the  imsi  day's  memories 
and  mostly  delete  them.  These 
ideas  came  from  the  late  Chris 
Evans  mid  Ted  Newman  while  nt 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
(New  Scientist,  November  1964).  — 
Donald  Davies,  Su nbttry- on-Tham es , 
i Middlesex 


DO  powerfulllghta  outside 
house?  deter  burglars  or  , 
merely  hejp  t^em  to  operate 
n^ore  efficiently? ' ‘ 

/f^NE  fiiipg  security. lights  wifi  cjo 

is.  protect  you  from,  a law  spit . 
when  the  burglar  trips  oyer  the  cbil-  _ 
dten’s  bicycleB  in  the  dark. ,7-. Angie 
, Sutton,  ‘ San  Miguel  fa , Attends, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico  ' 

— — e ■■  ■ a ■ 11  M 1 ■ 1 1 

\M/HAT  happens  to  tfae  caffeine 
, ww  from  decaffeinated  coffee? 

\YEARS  ago  when  i worked  for 
1 Maxwell  House  Coffee  the  . ex- 
tracted caffeine  was  spiel  to  jCo^a- . 
Cpla.  The  remaining  prqduct  waa; 
..called  Sajtka  and rold  at  apnetniu^a. 
.—}  Arthur  Cordetii  ditdwa^Oriiarjo^ , 
[Canada  ..  {t.  ■. 

RE  thepenpmea^atjfnm, 
notelfowed^o  uae  lf  I want,  .- 
,.to  chaugqlipy  nan\bby  .cfoed  polj?, 

criteria  of  which 

. f /|  copaid^d,  ' .acceptable  i;.  vary 
from  country  to  cuiiiitry.  X 'Swiss'. 


Any  answers? 

, IN  AMERICAN  crime  movlea, . 

/ ! Italians  are1  called  either  - 
'‘guineas1’  or  Vfiinnya” . Wb  atfa  ■ 
the  origin  of  this  derogatory . 
term?  —7  Robert  Caldicott,Ecdest  . ■ , 
Manchester  •.  . 

A A Y MOTHER  died  ’tew'  '■ 

IV I , days  ago. at  103  years.  Her  . 
earliest  njembry  wasoflB99, 
watching  Queefr  Victoria  passing 
fay  In^a  cfrndasl^-  Is  thqre  now  ’ . • ■ 
anyone  jeft  alR«  who  c^an  claim  , 
to  have  se?n  Queen  Victoria?  — . 
j<fn  Cat,  Teddingtoft,  Mitfdlwex 

l \ .detorinioed  th^twe’ri  , 
V,  lr 'have  tvvq  days  off aftiiq 


Iywt  w uavc  L^  w^a  uli  ai  . b : • 

weekend?  — CynUtia  Bjawell,  Hull . , • 
Nftrth  HurHpaniile  ^ „ r . ? • . 

’Ahsw^- 3h9yl0.be,  e-r^  ,, 

.'wMWy^gLia/iiw.co.uk.'faxBd  to  ,] . 
;p  71/+44i71r242-09a5i  or  posted . 
.toftie  Qyafffian  Weekly,  ;7§  Farring-. .. 
,^6n  Road,  London  EClJsA  3HQ.  ■ . 
'vFeacfora.yyWV&cpsss  to  .the  Internal. , 
c^n  respoivd  \q.  fslotes  & Quer|B3.v|a, . 
hltp://riq.guardlari.co.uk  ■ - 
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Playing  God  with  people’s  lives 


Leilani  Muir  was  just  1 1 years  old  when  she  was  told 
to  have  her  appendix  out.  What  she  wasn’t  told  was 
that  she  would  be  sterilised  as  well.  Emily  Buchanan 
reports  on  a policy  of  social  cleansing  in  Canada 


ICMJOW  COULD  a mother 
**^W'hate  her  daughter  so 
■ m much  to  have  left  me 
here?"  The  tears  rolled  down  her 
(ace  as  the  memories  flooded  back. 
Leilani  Muir,  a bright  and  articulate 
52-year-old,  was  revisiting  the  insti- 
tution that  labelled  her,  at  the  age  of 
11,  "a  mentally  defective  moron”. 
She  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  entrance  by  her 
mother,  an  alcoholic  who  never 
wanted  a daughter  and  had  taken 
out  her  anger  on  the  little  girl  with 
regular  beatings.  That  day  in  July 
1955,  her  mother  drove  off  without 
even  saying  goodbye.  But  like  hun- 
dreds of  other  abused  and  ne- 
glected children,  Muir  had  escaped 
one  nightmare  only  to  enter  another. 

She  thought  she  was  being  sent 
to  an  orphanage.  Instead,  she  had 
been  left  in  the  Provincial  Training 
School  for  the  mentally  deficient  in 
Red  Deer  in  the  heart  of  Canada’s 
farm  belt.  She  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  the  main  centre  for  a govern- 
ment policy  of  social  cleansing.  Vir- 
tually everyone  who  entered  it  was 
deemed  to  have  inferior  genes  and 
was  forcibly  sterilised.  The  Red 
Deer  School  was  implementing  a 
law  that  had  been  on  the  statute 
books  in  Alberta  since  1928,  the 
Sexual  Sterilisation  AcL  The  law 
was  not  repealed  until  1972,  too  late 
to  save  nearly  3,000  young  people 
from  being  mutilated. 

One  of  the  mo9t  chilling  aspects 
of  Alberta's  sterilisation  policy  was 
the  way  in  which  it  was  cloaked  in 
scientific  respectability  through  the 
setting  up  of  the  Eugenics  Board: 
four  adults,  two  of  them  doctors, 
who  interrogated  the  children  when 
they  reached  puberty.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter what  the  terrified  child  said,  the 
verdict  was  nearly  always  the  same: 
sterilisation.  Some  victims  remem- 
ber being  asked  who  the  premier  of 
Alberta  was,  or  at  what  age  a baby 
walks,  apparently  to  Assess  whether 
they  were  capable  of  “Intelligent 
parenthood”. 


Muir  barely  contains  her  anger  at 
the  memory  of  her  session  with  the 
board.  "They  were  ploying  God  with 
people's  lives.  Five  minutes  of  our 
lives,  that’s  all  it  took.  It  was  a rub- 
ber stamp,  cows  on  a conveyor  belt, 
that's  what  it  was.  If  we  were  mo- 
rons, what  were  they?" 

Days  after  appearing  in  front  of 
the  board,  Muir  was  told  she  was  to 
have  her  appendix  out.  They  did 
take  her  appendix  out;  what  they 
didn't  tell  her  was  that  they  re- 
moved her  fallopian  tubes  as  well.  A 
decade  later,  after  she  was  married, 
Muir  visited  a doctor  to  find  out  why 
she  wasn't  getting  pregnant.  It  was 
only  then  that  she  discovered  the 
truth.  The  doctor  described  her  in- 
sides as  “being  as  if  she'd  been 
through  a slaughterhouse".  But  it  is 
not  only  the  physical  scars  that  have 
haunted  her:  when  she  tried  to 
adopt,  she  was  refused  because  of 
the  stigma  of  being  an  ex-inmate  of 
Red  Deer. 

Muir  spent  sue  years  suing  the 
provincial  government  of  Alberta. 
Last  year  she  won  her  case  and  was 
awarded  $750,000  in  compensation; 
700  other  victims  are  now  suing  the 
state.  Each  has  a horror  9tory.  but 
they  have  9tnyed  silent  for  years, 
terrified  that  if  they  complained, 
they  might  be  sent  back. 

The  case  of  Matilda  Kiesling  Illus- 
trates how  perverse  the  system  was. 
Now  57  and  a nurse,  she  lives  with 
her  husband  in  a neat  fiat  In  Edmon- 
ton. When  Matilda  was  13,  she  was 
raped  five  times  by  local  boys. 
When  the  social  worker  came, 
Matilda  was  charged  with  “sexual 
immorality”  and  put  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  juvenile  offenders 
court.  Iu  March  1955,  she  was 
placed  in  Red  Deer,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  her  father,  and  classed  as  a 
“mentally  defective  moron".  On  her 
arrival,  other  Inmates  told  her  that 
she,  like  them,  would  be  sterilised. 
Matilda  wrote  frantically  to  her  rela- 
tives, but  all  her  letters  were  inter- 
cepted. She  remembers  crying  nml 
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Look  back  in  anger  . . . Leilani  Muir  outside  the  Alberta  institution 
in  which  she  was  forcibly  sterilised 


pleading  with  the  doctors  not  to 
have  the  operation.  But  only  a 
month  after  she  was  admitted,  they 
removed  her  appepdix  and  severed 
her  fallopian  tubes. 

Hundreds  of  men  were  sterilised 
too.  One  was  Wayne  Rustin  who 
went  to  stay  with  his  father,  but  was 
admitted  to  Red  Deer  because  Ids 
father  couldn’t  cope  with  him.  After 
he  was  sterilised,  his  father  commit- 
ted suicide  when  he  realised  wlmt 
he  had  done  to  his  son. 

Alberta's  policy  of  sexual  sterilisa- 
tion was  a byproduct  of  the  new  the- 
ories on  heredity  emerging  in  the 
1920s,  coupled  with  the  deep  inse- 
curities of  a young  frontier  commu- 
nity. Selective  breeding  of  livestock 
was  seen  to  help  on  the  farms;  it 


Pounding  the  beat  in  search  of  a car 


JOHANNESBURG  DIARY 

Chris  McQreal 

j IAVINO  your  car  stolen  In 
I 1 South  Africa  la  not  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  police  finding  it  again. 
And  then  there  are  the  times 
when  the  cops  themselves  take  it 
My  cor  first  disappeared  six 
months  ago  while  someone  was 
emptying  my  house  of  Its  entire 
contents  without  any  of  the 
neighbours  noticing.  Almost  all 
the  burglars  left  behind  was  the 
teapot,  a Rwandan  mask  {which 
others  have  blamed  as  the  dark 
source  of  miseries)  and,  most 
bafflfngty,  a venerable  recording 
of  Never  Mind  The  Bollocks, 
Here’s  The  Sex  Pistols. 

. On  the  scale  of  crimes  in 
Sputh  Africa  these  days,  straight- 
forward robbery  is  something  of 
a relief.  If  you’re  not  home, 
you’ve  had  a lucky  escape. 

Murder  and  rape  are  cohunon 
byproducts  rtf  a break-in. 
Afterwards  there  was  little  to  do 
but  buy  an  alarm  system.  As  the 


most  valuable  thing  in  the 
house,  It  protects  Itself  and  not 
much  else. 

The  local  police  were  sym- 
pathetic if  a little  short  on  help. 
"Shame,”  said  the  constable  on 
the  phone.  "But  we  don’t  have  a 
vehicle.  Could  you  pick  us  tip 
and  we’ll  come  and  look?” 

I hadn’t  given  a thought  to  the 
car.  A dash  to  the  garage  re- 
vealed it,  too,  was  empty.  The 
local  constabulary  said  It  was 
too  far  to  walk  and  suggested  ' 
calling  the  Ffying  Squad.  They 
arrived  two  hours  later  and  Bald 
there  wasn’t  much  hope.  The 
fingerprint  man  came  the  follow- 
ing week  and  asked  why  I’d 
closed  the  window  die  burglars 
had  broken. 

That  was  it  for  about  four  ' 
months.  The  insurance  cheque 
was  in  the  post  when  the  car  . 
popped  up  As  tiie  getaway 
vehicle  In  a robbery  in  Soweto. 
The  smart  thing  would  have 
been  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  and 
the  insurance  money. 

Johannesburg  police  tow  the 


stolen  cars  they  find  to  a com- 
pound at  Diepidoof  In  Soweto.  It 
seems  a strange  choice  of  loca- 
tion when  most  of  the  stolen  cars 
:-t  or  at  least  the  ones  the  police 
most  cared  about  in  the  bad  old 
days  — belong  to  whites.  And 
white  people  just  ^on’t  Uke  going 
to  Soweto. 

In  Diepidoof,  I discovered  It 
didn’t  matter.  Many  people  don’t 
bother  to  collect  their  cars. 
Usually  they  are  half-wrecked  by 
the  time  they  have  been  found. 
And  what  die  thieves  haven't 
stripped,  the  police  at  the  car 
pound  make  off  with. 

A traffic  cop  at  Diepkloof  ex- 
plained It  to  me  as  a mutually 
beneficial  arrangement  The 
owners  get  the  insurance  money . 
and  the  police  strip  the  cars  be- 
fore auctioning  off  the  shells, 
usually  at  knockdown  prices,  to 
friends,  relatives  and  business 
associates.  Then  the  missing 
parts  ate  reunited  with  the  vehi- 
cles and  the  new  owners  make  a ' 
killing  selling  them  off  as  smart 
second-hand  cars. 


was  only  a small  mental  step  to  see 
it  could  be  used  lo  improve  the 
human  stock  too. 

Building  their  new  Jerusalem,  Al- 
bertans felt  threatened  by  growing 
immigration  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe,  ns  well  as  a surge 
in  crime,  prostitution,  vencronl 
disease  and  alcoholism.  Mental  and 
moral  deficiency  was  thought  to  be 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  through  genes.  The  Sexual 
Sterilisation  Act  offered  reassurance 
to  the  middle  classes  that  social  har- 
mony could  be  restored  by  stopping 
undesirables  from  breeding. 

Thirty  US  states  also  conducted 
forced  sterilisations  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  but  these  petered  out 
after  the  second  world  war.  l’rofes- 


I knew  nothing  of  this.  The 
police  report  soys  mine  was  In 
running  order  when  they  found 
it  because  someone  was  behind 
the  wheel  trying  to  moke  a get- 
away. By  the  time  I saw  It,  the 
car  had  been  stripped  of  most  of 
its  movable  ports.  Auction  time 
was  nearing. 

The  insurance  coughed  up  for 
repairs.  Weeks  later,  die  car  was 
delivered  with  the  mechanic 
promising  It  was  as  good  as  new. 
Within  two  dqys  it  had  disap- 
peared while  parked  on  a 
Johannesburg  street  The  police 
had  taken  It  "Ah,  we  towed  that 
car.  Ifs  stolen,”  the  constable 
explained.  Yes,  I said,  the  car 
had  been  stolen  buttthadfyeen  ( 
recovered  and  I had  the  certifi- 
cate to  prove  It  The  police 
computer  said  otherwise. 

It  was  generally  agreed  there 
had  been  a mistake.  The  police- 
man asstoed  me  It  was  easily 
rectified.  Then  came  the 
dreaded  words.  Go  to  Diepkloof 
car  pound.  It  was  inevitable 
realty.  The  car  had  only  been 
gone  a few  hours  but  it  had  been 
stripped  while  In  the  custody  of 
the  police. 
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sor  Douglas  Wnhlsten,  a leading 
psychologist  nt  the  University  of 
Alberta,  described  the  government 
of  Alberta  as  “the  only  jurisdiction 
in  the  British  Empire  where  eu- 
genic sterilisation  was  vigorously  ' 
implemented”.  After  the  war,  while i 
Nazis  were  being  hanged  in  war 
crimes  trials  for  their  eugenics  pro-  • 
grammes,  “lessons  from  this  dark 
period  of  human  history  appeared 
to  have  little  or  no  impact  on  the  o[> 
oration  of  the  Alberta  Eugenics 
Board".  During  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties. the  board  adopted  procedures 
that  were  beyond  public  scrutiny 
ami  even  outside  the  law  — with  the 
tacit  support  of  Alberta’s  rightwing 
Social  Cr  edit  government. 

Tin?  documents  in  Leilani  Muir’s 
case  prove  how  science  and  psy- 
chology were  hijacked  to  justify  an 
Elitist  and  racist  political  agenda.  On 
the  physician’s  certificate  entering 
her  into  Red  Deer,  under  “facts  indi- 
cating mental  deficiency",  the  ob- 
servation was  made  that  she  was  a 
“pleasant-looking  child  who  talks 
easily".  When  she  was  presented  to 
the  Eugenics  Board,  she  was  classed 
as  a "mentally  defective  moron', 
despite  her  school  report  that  she 
was  good  at  spelling  and  arithmetic. 


MUIR  came  from  a poor 
family  who  moved  fre- 
quently and  the  identity  of 
her  father  was  uncertain,  she  was 
also  accused  of  showing  "a  definite 
interest  in  the  opposite  sex".  The 
verdict  of  the  board:  “There  was  a 
danger  of  lire  transmission  to  the 
progeny  of  a mental  deficiency  or 
disability,  also  incH|»able  of  inlelli- 
g'-nt  ixuvnthood." 

Tile  provincial  government  of  Al- 
berta is  still  refusing  to  compensate 
the  700  oilier  sterilisation  victims, 
even  though  there  is  a budget  sur- 
plus of  $2.2  million.  The  govern- 
ment argues  that  it  Is  not  the 
taxpayers  of  today  who  should  pay 
for  the  faults  of  yesterday.  But  Mini 
insists  it  is  still  the  government’s  | 
role  lo  compensate  for  the  damage 
— even  though  no  amount  of 
money  can  make  up  for  the  Joss.  As 
she  plays  in  the  snow  with  her 
great-niece  and  nephew,  she  is  re- 
minded of  how  much  she  had 
wanted  chili  Iren.  “You  cnn't(  put  a 
price  on  a child’s  life,  you  can’t  pula 
price  on  what  they  took  away  from 
me  ns  a woman.  My  heart  is  break- 
ing and  it  will  until  the  day  1 die.“ 

A constable  noted  my  battery 
had  gone  mid  helpfully  informed 
me  that  second-hand  ones  were 
on  sale  a mile  down  the  road, 
Another  asked  me  how  much  1 
wanted  to  sell  the  car  for.  The 
mechanic  who  towed  my  car 
from  the  compound  for  repair 
once  before  spotted  me  and  too* 
pity.  Hours  later,  various  bits 

and  pieces  had  got  it  bite 

vaguely  working  order. 

Before  I could  leave,  the 
police  insisted  I sign  qforap., 
indemnifying  them 

sponsibllltyfor  events  Inside  - , , 

their  own  compound.  Fearin*-  - ■ 
the  juicy  new  pqrts  might  disap', 

pear  tf  I didn't  move  the  car  ■ 

soon,  I signed  In  exchapgefyr 
watching  a policeman  remove 

from  foe  stolen  vemcle  ust  , 

A mile  down  tbeipa4  the^ 
spluttered  to  a haft  Someone 
had  drained  the  petrpLT  tew? 
for  my  local  police  station  tom: 
port  the  redistribution  trfP^ 
The  constable  stared 

mentexplatabig  the  itostakeii ; 

towing  and  dismantling- 
brow  furrowed.  "So, "he^ 

J caf  as  stolen, 
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Kings  of  the  monkey  puzzle 


David  McKie  meets 
the  master  compilers 
of  the  cryptic  clue 

A PUZZLEMENT  of 
/ \ Guardian  crossword 
/I  compilers  emerged  blink- 
ing from  behind  their  pseudo- 
nyms recently  to  salute  the 
paper’s  retiring  crossword  edi- 
tor, John  Perkin,  and  welcome 
his  successor,  Professor  Hugh 
Stephenson. 

These  people  rarely  appear  in 
public.  Armed  with  dictionary 
and  thesaurus,  they  worked 
from  home  long  before  it  was 
fashionable.  Theirs  is  an  in- 
tense, mildly  obsessive  world, 
where  words  are  valued  not  just 
for  their  meaning  but  for  what 


you  can  turn  them  into.  Where 
ordinary  folk  look  at  a carthorse 
and  see  a carthorse,  crossword 
setters  see  a potential  orchestra. 
Where  we  see  mere  phone 
boxes,  they  swiftly  discern  the 
hidden  shapes  ofxenophobea. 

They  are  masters  of  ambiguity. 
Hereford  may  point  you  towards 
a town,  but  what  you  want  may 
have  something  to  do  with  cattle. 
A flower  in  a crossword  may  in- 
dicate a cowslip  or  an  aster,  but 
It  could  also  be  a river,  siuce 
rivera  flow.  The  word  cow  may 
evoke  a ruminant,  but  the  an- 
swer you  need  may  have  more 
to  do  with  Intimidation. 

The  Guardian  has  never  main- 
tained the  ghoulish  tradition  of 
papers  like  the  Observer,  where 
compilers  took  their  names 


(Torquemada,  Xlraenes)  from 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Your 
Guardian  expert  is  likely  to  be 
milder,  even  cuddlier:  Araucaria 
(the  monkey  puzzle  tree); 
Chifonle;  Plodge.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  they  don’t  sit 
down  of  a morning  aiming  at 
fiendlshness. 

Bunthorne,  for  instance  — 
Bob  Smithies,  a photographer 
for  the  Guardian  In  Manchester 
when  he  started  contributing— 
is  the  master  of  the  endless 
anagram.  Perhaps.the  most 
famous  had  to  do  with  an  oil 
sheikh,  a girl  and  a gin  palace. 
Translated,  It  gave:  What  is  a 
nice  girl  like  you  doing  In  a place 
like  this,  eh? 

Recently  even  that  was  over- 
taken by  a 77-letter  anagram 


perpetrated  by  Paul  (John 
Halpern):  "Here  V there  in  the 
heaven’s  watery  mire  are  tiny 
slits,  so  the  harsh  weather  is 
slight,  not  bulky”.  Just  in  case 
you  haven’t  got  there  already, 
that’s  a quotation  from  Spike 
Milligan:  ’There  are  holes  in  the 
sky  where  the  rain  gets  in,  but 
they’re  ever  so  small,  that’s  why 
rain  is  thin”. 

For  many  of  those  who 
gathered  In  Manchester  late  last 
month,  though,  the  greatest  of 
all  practitioners,  on  this  or  any 
other  newspaper,  is  Araucaria, 
die  Rev  John  Graham,  who  has  a 
huge  and  learned  repertoire. 

For  some  of  the  younger 
setters,  meeting  the  master  was 
an  awesome  moment,  rather  like 
meeting  Shakespeare. 

John  Perkin,  who  joined  the 
paper  in  1955  (and  was  editor  of 
the  Guardian  Weekly  until  1993), 
has  been  Its  crossword  editor  for 


Headed  for  millennium  meltdown 


We've  put  our  world  in  the  hands  of  computers,  but 
our  future  could  explode  in  2000,  writes  Alex  Bellos 


CRAZED  members  of  bizarre 
millennium  cults  no  longer 
have  a monopoly  on  the  be 
| lief  that  the  end  may  be  nigh.  Some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  earnest 
folk  In  the  land,  from  city  bosses 
and  captains  of  industry  to  politi- 
cians and  civil  servants,  are  all  unit- 
ing In  a warning  chorus  that  the 
Western  world  faces  meltdown  — 
economic  chnos.  social  disorder  and 
political  upheaval  — the  nano- 
second that  1999  becomes  2000. 

It  is  one  of  the  20th  century’s 
most  brutal  ironies.  January  1. 2000 
is  essentially  an  arbitrary  conven- 
tion, neither  2,000  years  from 
Jesus's  birth  nor  an  obvious  indica- 
tor of  any  cosmic  happening.  Yet  we 
have  imbued  It  with  a kind  of  mythi- 
cal power  that  has  produced  a 
global  feeling  of  anxiety,  self-reflec- 
tion and  doom.  Now,  like  a self- 
fulfilling  prophecy,  the  millennium 
could  bring  chnos  to  the  Western 
world  because  of  one  problem:  the 
inability  of  computers  to  distinguish 
2000  from  1900. 

The  problem  is  embarrassing  In 
its  simplicity;  but  more  embarrass- 
ing still  in  its  potential  conse- 
quences. If  dates  are  muddled,  then 
computer  systems  will  churn  out 
wrong  numbers.  For  banks,  govern- 
ments, factories,  shops,  hospitals, 
air  traffic  control  systems  — In  fact, 
every  business  that  uses  a micro- 
chip — this  could  precipitate  a total 
collapse.  'The  very  best  outcome  is 
severe  economic  depression"  says 
Peter  de  Jager,  a Canadian  consul- 
tant who  has  been  preaching  about 
the  so-called  Millennium  Bomb  for 
the  past  six  years. " 

Another  doom-monger  says:  "I 
am  quite  comfortable  in  predicting 
that  at  least  i pier  cent  of  businesses 
will  fail.  That’s  a hell  of  a lot  I regret 
that  that  is  optimistic.  Many  say  that 
up  to  20  per  cent  will  fail.  People  will 
be  thrown  put  of  work.  The  reil 
message'  is  not  that  it  is  a computer 
Problem.  It  is  that  if  it  is  not  fixed 
there  will  be,  social  and  political  con- 
sequences.- ■ 

Were  that  merely  the  attitude  of  a 
computer  analyst,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  dismiss  it  as  self-serving 
hype.  But  it’s  the  establishment 
^ew;  from  Robin  Guenler,  Execu- 
tive director  of  Taskforce  2000.  the 
body  appointed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment set  up  to  warn  businesses 
to  update  their  computer  systems.  ’ 


Results  of  a Taskforce  2000  sur- 
vey last  month  added  fuel  to  de 
Jager  and  Guenier’s  worst  fears: 
only  28  per  cent  of  senior  managers 
in  the  UK  were  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. It's  already  too  late  to  com- 
pletely fix  it  in  time  for  companies 
that  have  not  started  looking  at  die 
problem. 

One  of  the  reasons  so  few  people 
know  about  it  is  that  the  media  have 
— for  once  — been  guilty  of  noL 
sensationalising  a sensational  story. 
Among  the  organs  of  the  executive 
class  the  attitude  has  generally  been 
that  the  Millennium  Bomb  will  go 
phut  and  not  bang. 

Until  this  month.  The  Financial 
Times  printed  a front-page  9tory  on 
Marcli  5 that  was  a thinly  disguised 
public  apology  for  playing  down  the 
risks  of  the  problem  in  an  editorial 
the  week  before.  More  than  half  the 
letters  page  was  dedicated  to  the 
Issue,  with  the  overwhelming  opin- 
ion that  the  FT  had  misjudged  its 
coverage  in  being  too  complacent 

Guenier  adds:  This  is  the 
biggest  IT  issue  ever.  If  anything, 
it’s  being  underhyped.  And  what's 
embarrassing  is  that  it's  a totally 
man-made,  idiotic  problem." 

Defusing  tiie  Millennium  Bomb 
has  been  called  “the  most  expensive 
dingle  problem  in  human  history” . 
A United  States  research  company 
estimates  that  the  global  cost  will  be 
$1.2  trillion,  about  three  times  what 
is  spent  each  year  on  informatioh 
technology.  Wild  exaggeration? 
Maybe  not  Of  the  businesses  that 
are  admitting  the  scale  of  the  prob- 
lem, NatWest  Is  spending  $160  mil- 
lion in  the  next  two  years.  Elaine 
Eustace,  associate  director  of  CMG’s 
Year  2000  Centre  says  that  “every 
major  organisation  is  spending  tens 
of  millions".  That  makes  several  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Britain  alone. 

So  what  is  tiie  problem  and  why 
are  people  only  sitting  up  and  notic- 
ing now?  The  time  bomb  was  armed 
back  in  the  early  days  of  computer 
technology,  when  dates  were  repre- 
sented by  two  digits.  So  1965  would 
be: 65  and. so  on.  There  was  not 
enough  memory  space  then  to  add 
a third  or  fourth  digit-  It  would  work 
well  for  30  years.  The  difficulty 
arises  when  99  becomes  00  and  the 
computer  starts  to  believe  it  has 
gone  back  in  time. 

With  the  pace  of . technological 
change,  few  of  tiie  original  program-. 


cWT  PO 

2000 TOO  BUSY, 

IVE  NOT  GOT  A W7// 
SINGLE  WINDOW,  /« 


mere  could  have  imagined  that  their 
“antique”  systems  would  still  be  in 
use  at  the  end  of  the  century.  But, 
says  consultant  Bea  Herz,  “the  pro- 
grammes have  worked  100  per  cent 
for  the  last  30  years.  Normally,  the 
big  number-crunching  accounts  run 
on  these  things.  They  were  written 
at  great  expense  years  ago  — why 
change  it?” 

The  story  is  much  more  than  just 
about  technology,  it  is  about  how 
companies  are  run.  As  well  as  a feel- 
ing that  old  programs  would  be 
superseded,  there  was  also  a com- 
munications gap  between  company 
chiefs  and  IT  managers.  IT  depart- 
ments have  terrible  reputations: 
computer  systems  are  always  late, 
always  overpriced  and  never  deliver 
what  they  should, 

4CCORDING  to  Herz,  a pro- 
grammer in  the  vintage  lan- 
guage Cobol  for  17  years,  rr 
departments  have  been  wary  of  ap- 
proaching executives  to  tell  them 
about  a problem. they  will  need  to 
spend  millions  of  pounds  resolving 
for  no  apparent  benefit 
Businesses  relying  bn  old  main- 
frames, such  ds  many  in  the  financial 
sector  and  especially  government 
departments,  definitely  have  a prob- 
lem. So,  it  now  appears;' do  people 
who  use  “embedded  chips”,  proces- 
sors with  operating  and  timing  soft- 
ware, which  are  used  in  everything 
from  traffic  lights  to  warplanes. , [ 
Many  personal  computers'  are 
also  affected.  “Give  me  any  com- 


puter  programme.  Within  an  hour 
we  can  demonstrate  that  there  is 
something  going  wrong,"  de  Jager 
says.  Try  it  yourself.  Change  the 
date  on  your  PC  to  December  31, 
1999,  then  wait  Guenier  did  aa 
much  on  his  Windows  package  and 
tiie  following  day  lie  was  told  it  was 
January  4, 1980. 

Another  reason  companies  have 
t been  slow  to  confront  whether  or 
not  their  systems  are,  in  the  jargon, 
“2000hornpliant",  is  that  nobody 
knows  what  will  actually  happen  if 
tiie  problem  is  not  fixed.  It  is  possi- 
ble nothing  much  will. 

But  the  nightmare  scenario  is  ter- 
rifying: all  electronic  money  could 
be  wiped  off,  databases  that  calcu- 
late bills,  tax,  insurance  or  mort- 
gages couid  start  to  spew  oqt 
incorrect  information.  Companies 

- could  destroy  vast  amounts  of  infer- 

- motion,  or  even  products  — as  has 
r reportedly  already  happened  when 
*-  a life  assurance  company  deleted 
i 2,000  customer  files  and  a super- 
i market  chain  binned  a consignment 
l of  tinned  corned  beet  The  fact  that , 

NatWest  Is  spending  $160  million 
i-  shows  that  senior  people  believe  the 
il  latter  is  likely. 

t At  first  there  were  only  a few 
i-  voices  warning  of  gloom.  The  attl- 
e hide  towards  them  tended  to  be  thdt 
r they  Were  either  quacks  or  greedy 
t-  computer  programmers  fuelling  a 
6f  conspiracy'  theory  that  would  line 
their  pockets. 

e David  Atkinson,  Labour  MP  for 
l-  1 Bournemouth  East;  was  the  first 
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37  years,  though  In  the  way  of  the 
Guardian  then  it  tvaa  15  years 
before  he  got  the  title  that  went 
with  the  job.  Not  oil  his  stable 
made  it  to  Manchester.  The 
official  photograph  contained  not 
a single  woman:  the  three  regular 
women  setters  (Crispa,  Audreus 
and  Plodge),  one  of  whom  works 
from  Vence  in  the  south  of 
France,  couldn’t  make  ft. 
Audreus,  it  transpired  recently,  Is 
the  mother  of  Shed,  while  Gemini 
is  two  people — Vincent 
McLachlan  and  Walter  Reid,  who 
are  teachers  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Araucaria's  favourite  long- 
running  anngram,  by  the  way, 
though  shorter  than  Paul’s,  lias 
for  sheer  ingenuity  probably 
never  been  bettered.  "O  hark, 
the  herald  Angels  Bing  the  boy’s 
descent  which  lifted  up  the 
world.”  Still  baffled?  TTy  the  first 
two  lines  of  "While  shepherds 
watched . . 


parliamentarian  to  take  an  interest. 

He  was  horrified  at  whal  he  saw  and 
tried  to  introduce  legislation  lo 
force  companies  to  introduce  audits 
of  their  computer  systems,  and  re 
port  on  the  outcome  to  sharehold- 
ers. His  Private  Member’s  Bill  — 
which  had  the  support  of  the  chair- 
man of  many  of  tiie  top  100  comb- 
ines — was  killed  off  at  the 
committee  stage  last  month. 

Tiie  Government’s  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problem  was  the  setting  up 
last  August  of  Taskforce  2000  with  a 
grant  of  $270,000.  "Tiie  British  gov- 
ernment is  not  doing  very  much  but 
arguably  is  doing  more  than  any 
other.”  says  Guenier.  "The  MoD 
1 Ministry  uf  Defence]  is  scared  shit- 
less by  it:  military  systems  are  full 
of  embedded  chips." 

it  is  also  beginning  to  dawn  on 
the  opposition  Labour  party  that  dis- 
aster could  potentially  foil  in  die 
middle  of  a Blair  administration. 
‘This  could  be  a very  expensive 
cost  to  an  incoming  govern  mem." 
says  the  shadow  technology  minis- 
ter, Geoff  Hoon. 

There  are  other  potential  political 
implications.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  tiie  future  of  a single  European 
currency  could  be  put  in  jeopardy, 
not  for  once  because  of  objections 
from  the  Eurosceptics,  but  because 
computer  programmers  will  be  so 
overloaded  by  the  2000  crisis  they 
won’t  have  time  to  produce  the 
software  needed  for  currency  con- 
vergence. 

There  are  many  ways  to  solve  tiie 
problem  but  most  of  them  are 
laborious  and  time-consuming.  For 
some  systems  there  is  no  option  but 
to  go  through  every  single  line  of 
computer  code  to  check  if  there  is  a 
date  reference.  (The  estimate  la  that 
it  will  cost  $1.10  a line).  For  others  It 
may  be  possible  to  use  bridging 
software  to  link  both  millenniums.  1 
It  Is  now  accepted  thnt  it  is  too  fate 
for  every  business  to  become  totally 
2000-compliant  in  time.  Would  it  be 
wise  then  to  yd th draw  all  our  money 
from  banks,  and  never  use  our  PCs 
from  1999?  De  Jager  believes  that 
the  banking  sector  has  been  the 
most  rigorous  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  and  and  thinks  that  money,  I 
, at  least,  will  be  safe. 

If  file  right  people  start  to  make 
the  right  decisions,  giving  the  prob- 
lem the  priority  it  deserves,  there 
will  probably  be  few  major  dramas 
on  tiie  day.  The  software  equivalent 
of  leather  patches  wifi  hold  most  of 
Britain’s  electronic  infrastructure 
together.  It  is  unlikely  that  planes 
will  fall  out  of  the  sky.  Though  you 
may  have  problems  finding  anyone 
prepared  to  fly  you  to  countries  with 
old  computers. 
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A Fiennes 
romance 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


ONE  OP  the  hottest  favourites 
for  the  Best  Film  Oscar  for 
some  time,  The  English 
Patient  arrives  in  Britain  trailing  so 
much  glory  that  Anthony  Min- 
ghelln,  its  writer  and  director, 
seems  as  entitled  to  crow  with  tri- 
umph as  George  Lucas  is  with  Star 
Wars. 

He's  entitled  because,  like  Star 
Wars,  the  film  proved  intensely 
difficult  to  finance,  hard  to  make, 
and  wa9  certainly  not  expected  to 
make  the  American  critics  jump  to  it 
with  superlatives. 

But  some  international  critics  at 
die  recent  Berlin  film  festival  pro- 
nounced it  portentous  and  dull,  and 
the  jury  only  gave  it  the  rather 
eccentric  award  of  Best  Actress  not 
for  Kristin  Scott  Thomas,  who  well 
deserved  it,  but  to  Juliette  Binoche. 

So  what  is  it  really  like?  Do  not,  I 
beg  of  you,  think  you  are  about  to 
see  Lawrence  Of  Arabia  or 
Casablanca.  Mingheiia  himself 
thinks  it  owes  a greater  debt  to 
something  like  From  Here  To  Eter- 
nity, and  he’s  right  The  film  is  an 
epic,  and  adult,  tale  of  doomed 
romance  — of  the  kind  Hollywood 
used  to  make  but  now  doesn’t  dare 
in  case  its  core  audiertce  of  17-  to  25- 
year-olds  get  bored. 

In  a certain  sense,  this  is  why  the 
mostly  old  hands  at  the  Academy 
are  so  pleased  with  it.  It  reminds 
them  of  tiie  times  when  you  could 
.take  a piece  of  "literature"  like 


Burning  love . . . Ralph  Fiennes  in  the  heavily  Oscar-nominated  The  English  Patient 


Michael  Ondaatje's  Booker  Prize- 
winning novel  and  hope  to  make  a 
film  of  it  that’s  successful  at  the  box- 
office.  There’s  an  element  of  “thank 
God"  about  all  those  nominations. 

The  first  thing  to  say  is  that  it 
looks  pretty  toothsome.  Added  to 
that  there  is  one  of  those  music 
scores  (by  the  estimable  Gabriel 
Yared)  that  swirls  around  you  like 
an  enveloping  mist  Finally,  and  cru- 
cially, there's  the  acting  which  has 
an  old-fashioned  intensity  about  it, 
especially  from  Ralph  Fiennes  and 
Scott  Thomas. 

Both  Fiennes,  os  the  badly  burnt 
English  patient,  who  turns  out  to  be 
Hungarian,  and  Scott  Thomas  as  the 
married  woman  who  embarks  on  a 
hopeless  and  passionate  affair  with 


him,  somehow  make  the  story's  less 
convincing  flights  of  fancy,  such  as 
the  fatal  cave  scenes  and  the  march 
across  the  desert  without  water  or 
food,  seem  tolerable. 

These  are,  in  one  way  or  another, 
injured  people  in  extremes.  And  so 
are  most  of  the  others,  so  that  some- 
times you  wonder  whether  there  is 
anyone  in  the  film  not  badly 
wounded,  either  in  love  or  war. 
There  is  melodrama  whispering 
everywhere.  But  the  film  is  good 
enough  to  stop  it  raising  its  voice 
too  high. 

Binoche  is  excellent  in  the  first 
half  of  the  film  as  the  faithful  nurse, 
but  can’t  quite  rnnke  Iter  emotion- 
ally saving  romance  with  Naveen 
Andrews's  SikH  bomb  disposal  ex- 


Outrage  behind  the  decorum 


OBITUARY 

Fred  Zinnemann 

FRED  ZINNEMANN,  who  has 
died  aged  '89,  was  modest  and 
reticent  to  degrees  unexpected  in  a 
movie  director.  He  hated  public 
speaking  and  crowded  occnsidns, 
The  deafness  that  overtook  him 
In  later  years  meant  that  he  wns  a 
l-ondoner  who  seldom  went  to  the 
movies  nr  die  theatre.  But  he  find 
loyal  friends  who  knew  thnt  the  very 
private  man  was  also  proud  and  — 
in  the  best  sense  — egotistical.  Like 
his  old  friend  Billy  Wilder,  he  some- 
times. felt  a little  passed  over  by 
fickle  tastes. 

Twice  In  Ills  lifetime,  Zinnemann 
had  sweeping  nights  at  the  Oscars 
when  he  had  no  choice  but  to  be  the 
centre  of  attention.  In  1953,  he  won 
Best  Director  for  From  Here  To 
Eternity,  which  also  took  the  award 
for  Best  picture.  In  19G6,  he  did  that 
double  again  on  A Man  For  All 
Seasons.  Both  pictures  showed  the 
kind  of  man  and  courage  that  elects 
to  swim  against  the  stream  of  com- 
promise arid  team  spirit  — and  this 
was  how  Zinnemann  saw  himself.  | 
Of  course,  he  never  claimed  tb  be 
the  author,  or  artist,  on  stidi  ven- 
tures: he  had  James  Jones's  novel 
and  Robert  Bolt’s  play  to  wbrk.with. 
Nor  did  auteurist  critics  hail  hint  for 
His  style  pr  ' camera  personality. 
Indeed,  in  his  book  The  American 
Cinema,  .Andrew  Sarris  (nit 
Zinnemann  in  the  “Less  Than  Meets 
the  Eye"  category,  and  spoke  of  the 
defects  of  "neatness  and  decorum”. 
But  Hollywood  viewed  those 


qualities  in  a different  light.  For  the 
biff  studios,  Zinnemann  was  reli- 
able. dramatic,  yet  tasteful  and  non- 
nsscrllve.  His  great  courtesy  as  a 
man  extended  to  actors  and  crews.  ' 
He  worked  patiently  and  tidily,  with 
respect  for  budgets,  and  lie  safely 
delivered  big  pictures. 

If  such  praise  sounds  minijicd, 
we  should  recollect  that,  in  1953. 
James  Jones’s  From  Hen*  To  Ktcr- 
nily  seemed  nn  unfllmably  ray/ 
book.  Yet  Ziuncmakn  pulled  It  off  in 
ways  that  satisfied  huge  audiences 
without  offending  .Columbia,  Uie 
studio,  or  Jones.  Zlnucmann  had  his 
boss  Harry  Cohn’s  support,  ns  well 
as  an  adroit  screenplay  by  Daniel 
Taradash.  But,'  in  1953,,  the  sexual 
material  was  palpable  beneath  the 
surface,  and'  the  elements  of  vio- 
lence, destructive'  Independence 
and  institutional  tyranny  were  quite 
clear  within  the  melodrama. 

Zinnemann  was  Viennese,  borh 
in  1907.  He  startled  his  family  by 
giving  up  law  for  a shot  at  movies. 
He  went  to  Paris  to  study  the  cam- 
era (he  was  an  ardent  still  photogra- 
pher all  his  life,  Who  took  special 
pride  iii' A Victoria  & Albert  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work).  When  he  moved 
to  Berlin  in  1929  lie  was  one  of  a 
remarkable  quartet  — with  Billy 
Wilder,  Edgar  Ulmer  and  Robert  ( 
Siodqiak  — who  niqde,  a documeq- ' 

! tary  feature,  People  6ri  Sunday.  All 
four  would  become  success  stories , 
ih America.  _ ..T'  ! 

When  Zlnneinanu'  weiit  West,  he 
worked  for  Rober ( Flaherty,  he  as-  , 
sisted  on  ah  Eddie  Cantor  pictwp, 
and  he  made  a film  in  Mexico  with 
Pau  1 Strand,  The  Wnvfe,  But  by  1937,  i 


he  was  at  MGM  in  the  short-feature 
department.  It  was  a tremendous 
training  in  economic  story-telling 
and  learning  how  to  get  nlong  with  n 
studio,  and  it  led  Zinnemann  at  last 
to  fully-fledged  features. 

In  flit*  decade  nr  so  before  From 
Here  To  Eternity,  he  did  some  re- 
piarkabie  work  on  stories  that 
showed  Hie  damage  or  aftereffect 
of  war:  Tlic  Seventh  Cross  (1944)  is 
about  escapees  from  a concent  ra- 
tion camp  searching  for  a safe 
haven;  |n  Act  Of  Violence  (1948),  a 
soldier  comes  back  from  war  seek- 
ing vengeance  on  die  man  who  be- 
trayed him  in  action;  in  The  Men 
(1950),  Marlon  Brando  made  a dra- , 
nintlc  case  for  paraplegics;  while  in 
Teresp  (1951),  Pier  Angeli  wa9  an 
Italian  GI  bride  unhappy  in  New 
York. 

High  Noon  (1952)  is  famous  for 
its  rigid  limits  of  lime  and  space,  for 
its  parable  on  a community’s  disinte- 
gration ui\der  threat,  and  the 
hunphed  majesty  of  Gary  Cooper’s 
sherift  Writer  Carl  Foreman  was 
about  to  become  a victim  of 
McCarthyism,  and  producer  Stan- 
ley Kramer  was  a Hollywood  liberal. 
Zinnemann  was  contept  to  diagram  : 
die  action  and  bqild  the  tension.  As 
so  often  in  his  career,  he  never  saw 
himself  as  a dominating  'figure  hut . 
as  pmeone  .who  helped  others  do  , 
their  bqst, . , • i 

After  From  Here  To  Eternity,  he 
was  a mqjor  director,  anil  as  such  he 
was' given  some  big  projects  with 
which  he  was  less  than  comfortable, 
i The  musical  Oklahoma!  (1955).  is 
defiantly'  earthbound.  A Hatful  ' Of 
Rairi  (195$)  is  a venture  into  ijteuro- 


pert  into  die  film's  real  moment  of 
hope.  While  Willem  Dafoe,  playing 
Caravaggio,  the  drug-addicted  spy 
with  his  thumbs  cut  off.  does  every- 
thing he  can  to  suggest  the  deaden- 
ing bitterness  the  part  implies. 

The  film  is  very  long,  and  doesn't 
sustain  itself  completely.  Something 
happens  in  the  last  half  hour  or  so  to 
weaken  the  tension  and  make  one 
doubt  its  emotional  logic. 

But  for  most  of  the  way 
Mingheiia  has  given  us  an  intelli- 
gent, tense  ami  satisfying  drama 
that’s  epic  in  scale  but  intimate  in  its 
study  of  character.  That's  a pretty 
difficult  equation,  and  we  must 
diank  Saul  Znentz,  the  producer,  for 
having  kept  the  faith  when  so  many 
doubted. 


sis  and  drug-taking  that  seemed 
alien  to  the  director.  The  Nun's 
Story  (1959),  The  Sundowners 
(1960)  and  Behold  A Pale  Horse 
(19(54)  were  all  starry,  respectable 
but  rather  old-fashioned.  A Man 
For  Ail  Seasons,  similarly  now  feels 
loo  high-minded  and  schematic  for 
the  age  of  The  Graduate  ami  Bon- 
nie And  Clyde.  But  Ziimcmnun 
appreciated  the  restrained  human- 
ism of  Boll's  play  and  he  won  fine 
performances  from  a strong  cast. 

, lie  worked  slowly  by  then,  tuul 
he  was  much  pained  in  19(59  when 
MGM  abandoned  Andrd  Malraiix's 
Man’s  Fair  n few  (lays  before 
shooting  wns  to  start.  He  whs  then 
based  in  England  and  It  was  from 
there  thnt  he  did  The  Day  Of  The 
Jackal  (tense  hut  oddly  technical), 
Julfo  (his  heartfelt  tribute  to  Jewish 
origins  and  the  Europe  liq  had 
known),  and  Five  Days  One  Sum- 
mer (an  insipid  romance  set  against 
the  world  of  mountaineering). 

, His  autobiography,  published  in 
1992,  was  generous  to  everyone, 
without  disclosing  more  than  a gra- 
cious servant  to  story  in  Zinne- 
mann himself.  He  seemed  reserved 
in  the  new  age  of  artist  directors. 
But  times  have  moved  on  so  that 
now  we  can  feel  wistful  for  his  great 
tidiness. 

. He  and  his  wife  of  ovei;  50  years 
lived  in  London,  latterly  on  Mount 
Street, , where  he  kept  an  office 
above  their  flat.  He  was  most,  at 
ease  one  on  one,  and  he  was  always 
a kindly,  tactful  guide  to  the  yqung, 
p gentle  man.  . , 


Fred  Zinnemann,  director,  born  April 
29.1  ^07;  died  Marqh  14,  .1997, 
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Cut  and 
trust 

TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smith 


A JEWISH  Wedding  (BBC2) 
hnd  n notable  first,  an  adult 
circumcision.  Steve,  engaged  to 
Michaels,  hnd  decided  logo  the 
whole  hog,  so  to  speak,  nnd 
convert  to  Judaism. 

It  reminded  me  of  one  of 
1 Jiwrcncc  D 11  r roll’s  Antrobus 
stories.  When  the  British  em- 
bassy in  some  unspecified  sheik- 
dom received  nn  invitation  to  a 
joyful  circumcision,  Antrobus,  a 
junior  diplomat,  was  detailed  to 
turn  up  and  try  not  to  faint.  The 
circumclBionee  turned  out  to  be 
an  Oxford  boxing  blue  who, 
when  he  realised  the  treat  hi 
store,  laid  about  him  with  awilL 
Paying  particular  attention  to  (he 
loony  with  the  rusty  knife. 

No  relation,  of  course,  to 
Steve’s  surgeon.  The  camera 
withdrew  demurely.  The  offend- 
ing member  was  brushed  with,  It 
seemed  to  me,  a pastry  brush 
and  tied  with  blue  ribbon.  The 
surgeon  held  up  a strip  afoot 
long.  Good  God,  was  that  it?  Oh, 

I see,  u bandage. 

This  little  difficulty  behind 
him  (or,  of  course,  in  front), 
Steve  was  plunged  into  the  slaw- 
biz  spectacular  of  the  wedding. 

Food  came  first.  Colin,  the 
bride's  father,  who  is  the  shape 
dial  tailors  used  to  call  stylish 
stout,  wanted  bread-and-butter 
pudding,  spotted  dick,  treacle 
tart  »uid  baked  jam  roll.  What  he 
got  was  a three-tier  cake,  hot 
chocolate  pudding  with  chaco-  j 
Lite  sauce,  sorbets  in  brandy- 
Hiiap  baskets,  bread-and-butter 
pudding  (hurrah!),  ornnge-and- 
brandy  pudding,  fresh  fruit 
salad,  crime  brflltk?,  chocolate 
mousse,  sticky  toffee  pudding, 
apple  Ann,  cripo  Nuzelte  and  # 
Danish  panti  les.  (“Just  n nosh, 
said  Hemic  modestly.) 

Her  ok-  was  the  caterer,  chler 
nmirlsher  in  life's  feast.  Colin, 
the  pudding-fuiiclcri  liutl  out- 
grown three  dinner  suits  — • 
medium  laige,  extra  large  and 
double  extra  huge  — ,mt  y°u 
should  sou  lleruic. 1 

Hum  Hit*  jokes  for  the, speech 
Warren  of  Heads  I Do  Oinlf ',. 
styling  for  the  modern  man)  r011 
through  his  repertoire  for 
Colin's  benefit.  “A  prostitute^ 
goes  up  to  n Jewish  tnan • • «.  1 

Warren,  no!  as  Harry  Fnfield 
would  sny.  In  fact,  why  nothire 
Harry?  The  thought  of  the  ifiu  i 

made  your  eye9  water.  , 

Then  the  car,  nn  unusually tm 
classic  taxi. Then  the 
gives  mo  n waist, h aaldMfowy* 
It  is  traditional  at  a JewJsh  Vjeo- 
ding  to  lift  the  bride  and 
shoulder-high  and  RHcfraela  WJ , 
trying  to  lose  weight  I 
wedding  once  ond  jbey  pod 

liftthabrideiup..Youco?dd8f  j 

them  aweatl”  ,,  , , . ■ > - ' j ’ ! 

Steve’s  parents,  Bob 

Doris,  sat  side  by  side  Wy 
out  rays  pf  gelf-restraiflMrff- " 

were  watching  a video  of  a •.  ., 

Jewish  wedding.  : 

seemed  larger  and 
life.  The  very  JV  * ?!  ; 

bulge  and  growrlrcujar^^' 
Bernie.  Doris,  haying 

matter  sdme  thought, 

darejs.*  1 
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Spinning  humans  into  alien  forms 


dance 

Judith  Mackreil 

IN  THE  1920s,  there  was  a 
/whacky  Bauliaus  choreo- 
grapher called  Oscar  Schlemmer 
who  hated  the  idea  of  his  dances 
getting  cluttered  up  with  people. 
In  pursuit  of  his  desire  to  see 
! pure  shapes,  patterns  and 
colours  moving  around  the  stage 
he  put  his  performers  In  cos- 
tumes that  virtually  obliterated 
their  human  form. 

Not  surprisingly  Scbleinmer’s 
choreography  haB  not  survived, 
but  there  remains  a direct  line 


between  his  ideas  and  the  work 
of  today’s  cult  French  choreogra- 
pher Philippe  DecouJ1&,  whose 
latest  show.  Decodex,  ended  Its 
world  tour  at  Woldng  Donee 
Umbrella  earlier  this  month. 

in  Firance,  Decodex,  with  just 
nine  dancers,  three  musicians 
and  an  angel  in  pink  fur,  has 
become  the  kind  of  obsession 
that  Rhrerdance  is  here. 

Like  Schlemmer,  Decouffo  is 
fixated  on  the  ways  in  which 
human  bodies  can  be  trans- 
formed into  alien  forma.  So,  in 
Decodex,  the  dancers  come  on 
stage  with  huge  proboscises 
waving  from  their  arms  and 


waist.  They  look  like  neither  fish 
nor  fowl,  man  nor  beast  but 
strange  creatures  sprung  from 
the  fantastical  menagerie  of  their 
creator’s  imagination. 

The  costumes  and  optical 
tricks  alone  are  worth  an 
evening  out  There  1b  the  knight 
in  armour  whose  helmet  is  fash- 
ioned In  the  shape  of  a towering 
torso  and  head — turning  him 
into  a 10ft- tall  giant  There  is  a 
duet  performed  with  some 
clever  mirrors  that  allow  the 
dancers  to  appear  and  disappear 
mid-move.  There  is  a trio  of 
dancers  whose  arms  are 
encased  in  giant  auction  tubeB, 


gently  expanding  and  contract- 
ing like  the  suckers  of  some 
monstrous  sea  creature. 

But  the  show  Is  not  just  a 
catwalk  for  clever  visuals,  for 
Decouffo  uses  his  designer’s 
ideas  to  create  magical,  exagger- 
ated dance  and  movement  that 
the  body  could  not  manage  solo. 
The  dancer  with  the  proboscis 
undulating  from  his  waist  spim 
through  a string  of  turns  and  we 
see  him  transformed  into  a kind 
of  Catherine  wheel  surrounded 
by  extra  rings  of  motion.  The 
man  with  a rubbery  antenna 
waving  from  his  head  ripples  a 
long,  la ay  undulation  through  his 
spine,  and  the  movement  contin- 
ues in  an  elegant  wave  up  the 
length  of  the  rubber. 


Spice,  the  final  frontier 


With  hit  singles  in  27  countries,  the  Spice  Girls  are  the 
biggest  British  pop  export  since  the  Beatles.  Where 
will  It  all  end,  ask  Larry  Elliott  and  Sarah  Ryle 


SO  WHEN  can  we  expect Sgt 
Pepper  Spice  and  All  You 
Need  Is  Spice?  They've  had 
four  singles  from  one  album 
I straight  in  at  number  one.  they  are 
I feted  by  all  the  posh  television 
shows,  they  have  the  world  at  their 
platform-soled  feet.  Just  back  from  a 
whirlwind  and  carefully  orches- 
trated tour  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
Spice  Girin  are  the  biggest  British 
pop  export  since  the  Beatles. 

But  what  an  export.  On  the  face 
of  it  they  are  just  five  ordinary  — 
and  fairly  ordinary  looking  — girl- 
next-door  types.  It  is  this  that  has 
made  it  so  very  easy  for  canny  mar- 
king men  to  conie  up  with  what  is 
wn  as  the  formula  for  global  pop 
domination  in  the  late  1990s. 

Yet  tliis  approach  has  been  tried 
oid  lias  failed  spectacularly  in  the 
past.  Take  five  pretty  young  things, 
fide  or  female,  add  a dollop  of 
image.  a pinch  of  altitude  and  mix 
liberally  with  hype  before  cooking 
on  a high  heat  in  as  ninny  radio  and 
TY  studios  ns  you  can  find. 

The  Wannabe  sensations  who 
|wve  fallen  flat  on  their  faces  have 
included  the  SG's  male  counter- 
parts, Tnke  Thnt,  who  were  unable 
expand  tho  - boundaries  of  their 
domestic  teeny  bop  kingdom  to  the 
overseas  market  that  traditionally 
c°unts,  America. 

. So  what’s  the  difference  this 
tone?  For  all  the  attempts  to  rewrite 
ineir  early  history*  tiie  Spice  Girls 
were  as  manufactured  as  Take  That. 
The  new  version  of  how  they  got  to- 
gether is  that  they  all  kept  turning 
JJP  at  auditions  and  knew  each  other 
before  hitting  the  big  time.  But  this 
time  last  year,  the  story  was  differ* 
eo*1  Then,  it  was  said  that  Geri  Halil* 
well  — former  glamour  model  and 
recently  voted  Britain’s  favourite 
i,ce  “v!,as  united- by  the'  sits  vacs 
columns  in  the  music  press  with 
Mel  Chisholm  (Mel  C),  Mel  Brown 
(Mel  B)  Victoria  .Adam9  and 
Michelle  Stephenson.  But 'Michelle 
flld  not  fit  the  mould  and' -was 
rapidly  dumped  in  favour  of  Emma 
Uuuteu f the  baby  of  the  group.  ■ 
.we've  had  so  many  people  say 
. Y managed  us,  but  We've  all  been 
jhe  music  industry  for  years  and 
R V4done  lb  ourselves",’ says  Mel 
o-  wei  idb  everything  ourselves; : 
ve  re  completely  into  girl  power  and 
8 nothing  tis  lot  can’t  handle.1*  • 
ine  new  mythology  Is  that  thei 
can-do,  can.have;  Spice-  Girls'  de- 

Pamous  five...  from  left;  Mel  B, 
tmma,iRfei  G,  Victoria  and  Geri 


cided  to  take  their  destiny  in  their 
own  hands  by  gate-crashing  the 
office  of  Virgin’s  managing  director, 
Ashley  Newton,  and  switching  on 
the  routine.  Rather  more  hopefully 
than  convincingly.  Newton  has 
since  said:  “When  we  saw  them 
singing  in  our  office  we  realised 
they  weren't  some  pieced-together 
vision  by  some  male  Svengali.  They 
have  their  own  agenda." 

Tiie  group's  many  fans  would 
argue  that  it  doesn't  really  matter 
whether  the  band's  lineup  was 
changed  for  image  purposes.  After 
all.  did  not  the  Who  and  ihe  Stones 
have  their  own  Svengali*  in  their 
formative  years?  And  did  not  the 
Beatles  ditch  their  original  drum- 
mer, Pete  Best,  when  they  were  on 
the  threshold  of  success  beenuse  he 
did  not  quite  fit  the  bill?  But  the 
comparisons  with  the  sixties  icons 
can  be  overdone.  The  Beatles  spent 
three  years  plying  their  trade  in 
Hamburg  strip  clubs  and  concert 
halls  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Harold  Macmillan’s  “you’ve  never 
had  It  90  good"  Britain. 

By  contrast,  tiie  Spice  Girls  have 
never  actually  performed  live  in  the 
UK  and  their  record  company,  Vjr- 
gin,  and  tiie  promoters  on  the  two 
recent  visits  to  the  US  seemed  to 
have  blocked  all  live  singing  appear- 
ances after  ■ a disastrous  show  in 
Miami  which  ended  with  Me!  B re- 
portedly flicking  two  fingers  at  the 
audience  os  she  walked  offetage. 
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As  the  show  progresses, 
Decoufl£  starts  to  show  us  more 
of  his  dancers  unencumbered  by 
costumes  and  special  effects  — 
the  idea  being  that  the  Ordinary 
human  body  is  equally  capable 
of  wonders.  Certainly  a ballerina 
whipping  through  her  32  fou- 
ettto  becomes  a magical  abstract 
of  turning  power. 

But  though  Deco  of!  6 creates  a 
couple  of  memorable  movement 
images,  his  choreography  rarely 
achieves  the  scale,  the  sophisti- 
cation and  (he  artfulness  of  the 
special  effects.  That  said,  the 
show  moves  so  fast.  Its  tricks  are 
so  magical,  and  Its  motives  so 
purely  engaging  that  to  quibble 
is  to  resist  the  central  fact  that  it 
makes  children  of  us  all. 


This  is  not  the  clean-cut  image  that 
the  record  moguls  are  after.  Far 
more  helpful  to  future  record  sales 
is  the  impression  the  Spice  Girls 
have  given  that  they  are  avatars  of 
the  new  Britain.  Sitting  on  the  plush 
velvet  sofa  on  the  Clive  James  Show 
they  were  very  much  like  the  Brian 
Epstein-groomed  Beatles:  young, 
fresh  and  polite,  but  conducting  the 
interview  on  their  own  terms.  By 
the  end,  James's  desire  to  be  part  of 
the  Spice  phenomenon  had  hint 
waving  two  fingers  in  the  air  pro- 
claiming “Boy  Power”. 

In  the  end.  this  sort  of  acceptance 
matters,  because  it  moans  they  have 
made  the  crossover  into  political 
consciousness.  Even  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
gingered  up  a speech  by  saying:  “All 
1 want,  all  [ really,  really  want  is  a 
strong  economy  with  low  inflation 
and  a falling  Public  Sector  Borrow- 
ing Requirement".  Or  9ome  such. 

What’s  more,  Labour  took  the 
much-reported  adoration  for  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  seriously  enough  to 
suggest  some  political  re-education. 
Peter  Hain.  the  shadow  employment 
spokesman,  invited  all  five  for  a tour 
of  Westminster  when  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  placed  on  their  table  at 
the  recent  Brit  Awards. 

This  was  the  sort  of  cultural 
obeisauce  that  only  the  Beatles  have 
ever  really  managed  to  secure. 
Harold  Wilson  gratuitously  sucked 
up  to  the  Fab  Four  in  the  run-up  to 
the  1964  election,  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh 


once  had 


to  issue  a 


clarifi 


cation  after  his  unforgivable  Jbwr 
pas  that  the  Beatles  were  “on  the 
wane”.  What  HRH  had  actually  said 
was  that  the  Beatles  “were  away”. 
Buck  House  said  solemnly. 

Jonathan  King,  pop  star  of  the  six- 
ties and  seventies  turned  industry 
guru  in  the  nineties,  says:  “People 
have  underestimated  the  remark 
about  Margaret  Thatcher  being  the 
first  Spice  Girl.  Almost  all  the  things 
they  espouse  are  the  9ame  sort  of 
things  Maggie  did  without  the  same 
kind  of  flair.  She  indicated  that 
women  could  do  anything  and  she 
gave  a clear  message  to  50  per  cent 
of  tiie  population  thnt  you  can  be 
successful.  Die  Spice  Girls  are  not 
saying  that  they  are  better  than 
men:  they  are  just  doing  musically 
what  Maggie  did  in  politics." 

Die  fact  that  serious  commenta- 
tors from  tiie  Face  lo  the  Spectator 
have  been  searching  for  socio- 
economic causes  of  the  Spice  Girls 
success  is  another  indication  of  the 
mark  they  have  made.  Diere  are  al- 
ways those  who  see  cultural  change 
as  the  harbinger  of  political  move- 
ment, and  it  may  be  that  after  the 
dark  years  of  tiie  early  1990s,  Britain 
Is  simply  ready  for  a bit  of  feelgood. 

For  tiie  first  time  in  many  years, 
it’s  no  longer  cool  to  be  miserable. 
The  Spice  Girls  make  liappy-sound- 
Lng  music  at  n time  when  Britain  may 
be  ready  to  start  feeling  happy  ngain. 
In  that  case,  die  brouhaha  about 
whether  the  Spice  Girls  prefer  John 
Major  to  Tony  Blair  and  whether 
they  are  really  Eurosceptics  or  not 
misses  the  point 

The  second  possibility  is  that  In 
some  strange  way  the  Spice  Girls 
sum  up  whafs  going  on  in  late 
20th  century  Britain:  an 
economy  increasingly 
dominated  by 


women,  the  growth  of  the  service 
sector  and  a homogeneous  global 
culture  which  means  that  a good 
night  out  in  Singapore  or  Salford 
could  mean  tiie  same  tiling:  a Holly- 
wood movie,  a Big  Mac  and  a bop  to 
2 Become  1 in  a club. 

Three  of  the  five  band  members 
come  from  those  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  have  grown  in  impor- 
tance over  the  past  20  or  30  years  — 
the  Home  Counties  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don — which  have  been  the  spawn- 
ing ground  for  the  new  service 
sector.  There  are  Lots  of  little  girls 
out  til  ere,  watching  the  Spice  Girls 
turning  on  tiie  Christinas  lights  in 
Oxford  Street  or  launching  the  new 
midweek  lottery,  who  have  given  up 
dreaming  of  the  prince  riding  up  on 
a white  charger  nnd  who  really, 
really  wannabe  a Spice  Girl. 


ONE  FINAL  reason  for  the 
group's  domestic  success 
may  be  that  they  represent 
what  modern  Britain  is  good  at;  ex- 
tracting a great  deal  out  of  not  very 
much  through  cute  marketing,  ad- 
vertising, egregious  hustling  and 
large  dollops  of  bullshit.  But  making 
it  big  in  Britain  is  one  thing.  For  the 
past  30  years,  groups  who  have 
managed  a string  of  number  ones 
have  been  touted  as  the  new  Beat- 
les, and  then  disappeared  without 
trace  in  America.  The  Bay  City 
Rollers  were  the  biggest  thing  since 
the  Beaties;  Duran  Duran  were  tiie 
biggest  thing  since  the  Beatles; 
Take  That  were  the  biggest  tiling 
since  the  Beatles.  Ail  of  them  were 
fodder  for  the  bargain  bins  within  a 
year  or  18  months.  On  current 
form,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  Spice  Girls  should  go  the  same 
way.  Their  records  are  selling  well 
in  the  US,  and  even  better  in  the  Far 
East.  Die  lavish  promotional  job 
being'  done  on  them  is  paying  off. . J 
JortathaiY  King  says  that  the 
reason  the  Spice  Girls  are  different 
from  tequy  bop  bands  before  them 
is  simple:  .they  had  "an  absolutely 
great  pop  record",1  backed  tip  vyith 
some  hard  work.  Thpt ..said,, . few 
would  bet  on  the  chaiices  of  the 
Spice  Girls  still  makfo'g  /ront-pagq 
iiewp  in  18  months'  Bmei  . 

For  a start,  there  is  always  the 
risk  that  .tiie  bedrock  of  their  ' sup1 
port  — : youpg'giris  ^.growup  and 
find  ' another  Abject  fqr  their  adula- 
tion.  Jheir;  best  hope,  jii  that  respect  , 
may  be  the  Asioij  market  where  they 
staffed.', Second,  &t  some, point  they 
will  have  tci  stpjS  talciji^.sin^I^  dn 
their. only  dlburti  — Spice  rr  qni^'.jgo 
liacic'jpto  the  recording'  s|udio,  ^ol- 
io W-up'  albums  are  notoriously  cliffi- 
cqlt,  unless  you  are  the, Beatles.  ,, 

;Dicj  worst  dase  is  tlfatth^y — mid 
their  fans'  ^ start  to  '.Jake  them-, 
i delves,  seriqualyl’  It  ipas  never  the 
1 same  for  John  I^nnon.  after'  he 
|!  Started  climbing  in  find. out  of  bags 
I withYoko.  ' •! 
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What  did  you  do  in  the  war,  Vater? 


The  truth  is  told  at  last  about  Hitler's  reluctant  army. 
And  Germany  doesn’t  like  it,  says  Stephen  Plaice 


rHE  honourable  German  sol- 
dier coerced  mid  corrupted 
by  the  Nazis  has  become  one 
of  the  century’s  most  powerful  icons, 
an  everyman  for  an  age  mired  in 
moral  ambivalence.  H lias  been  per- 
petuated in  hundreds  of  films  and 
novels,  from  Sam  Peckinpah’s  Cross 
Of  Iron,  to  Stalingrad,  The  Desert 
Fox  anil  even  Hie  Great  Escape. 

We  all  kiiow  the  scenarios  — the 
decent  regular  officer  looking  on 
helplessly  as  he  witnesses  the  brutal- 
ities of  the  SS,  the  humane  prison- 
camp  commandant  driven  over  (lie 
edge  by  the  Gestapo.  The  ordinary 
soldier’s  dilemma  has  even  been 
turned  into  a comic  cliclte:  witness 
the  comic-book  Krautery  of  ’Alio. 
'Alio  — “I  vas  only  obeying  orders? 

' Military  historians,  too,  have  been 
anxious  to  put  distance  between  die 
activities  of  the  Wehrniacht  and 
those  of  Hitler's  Praetorian  guard. 
Tliis  division  of  euljiabiliCy  is  a reas- 
suring myth  that  both  the  victorious 
Allies  and  tile  defeated  Gentians 
have  found  convenient.  Now  an  exhi- 
bition, The  War  of  Annihilation: 
Crimes  of  the  Wehrmacht  1D41-44. 
has  completely  shattered  that  image. 

The  exhibition  has  been  touring 
German  cities  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  the  evidence  has  been  snow- 
balling all  die  time,  as  more  and 
mure  ex-servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies contribute  letters  and  photos 
hidden  away  for  half  a century. 

Now  that  it  has  reached  Munich 
in  the  conservative  heartland  of 
Bavaria,  the  exhibition  has  sparked 
a huge  political  row  that  has  already 
spilled  onto  the  streets  in  violent 
demonstrations  and  arrests.  The 
reaction  lias  inevitably  brought  to 
mind  the  city's  most  famous  show — 
1937’s  Entfutete  Kunat,  where  the 
Nads  held  up  the  degenerate  art  of 
the  “Jewish"  Expressionists  for  pub- 
lic denunciation.  Now  that  the  deeds 
of  the  generation  Influenced  by  that 
show  are  on  display,  a festival  of 
denunciation  has  once  again  begun. 

The  exhibition  charges  the 
Wehrmacht  with  major  war  c times, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  enu 
be  denied.  Shocking  photographs 
front  the  Eastern  Front  show  (tic 
mass  execution  of  Jews,  gypsies, 
prisoners  of  war  and  so-called  parti- 
sans by  soldiers  from  regular  units. 
They  leave  no  doubt  about  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
army  pursued  systemalic  extermi- 
nation in  Serbia,  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  with  linrdly  a Gestapo  car 
or  an  SS  insignia  in  sight 
But  the  main  thrust  of  the  evi- 
dence is  dial  it  nails  the  He  that  ordi- 
nary Germans  knew  nothing  of  the 
Holocaust.  The  letters  on  display, 
written  mostly  by  low-ranking 
soldier  to  their  families  and  girl- 
friends, prove  public  knowledge  and 
tacit  support  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Reich. 

• The  tone  is  often  missionary.  The 
soldiers  write  of  the  need  to  rid  the 
world  of  "subhuinahity",  of  putting 
the  Jews  out  of  their  “wretched  mis- 
ery", of  a “sanitisatlon  programme" 
for  the  white  race,  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  are  “traitors”. 

The  Wehrmachfs  High,  Com- 
mand seems  to  have  done  little  to 
control  the  How  of  this  casual  infor- 
mation. It's  clear  from  these  letters 
(hat  many  of  the  soldiers  revelled  in 
their  gruesome  work.  As  one  soldier 
chattily  puts  it  In  1942  after  going  on 
a sightseeing  tour  of  concentration 
camps  around  Auschwitz:  "It  really  is 


good  to  get  out  and  see  the  world . . .” 

Officer  E,  miffed  at  having 
missed  out  on  an  execution  pnrly, 
writes:  “What  a slianie  1 couldn't 
have  taken  part  in  (be  niopping-up 
of  these  wretches,  It  would  have 
been  a pleasure.  How  my  revolver 
would  have  smoked . . .”  If  these  or- 
dinary Germans  were  only  obeying 
orders,  they  were  doing  so  cheer- 
billy.  apd  in  some  cases  with  giee. 

Wlml  is  on  show  here  is  nothing 
short  of  the  systematic  use  of  the 
army  as  state  executioner.  The 
mass  murders  in  Serbia  at  Cacak 
and  Krnljevo,  and  in  the  concentra- 
tion camp  hi  Sabac,  can  now  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Wehrmacht, 

One  of  the  official  photographers 
in  the  "partisan”  war  in  Serbia,  Ger- 
hard Gronefeld,  has  contributed  to 
the  exhibition.  He  was  with  the 
army  when  it  conducted  executions 
at  Pancevo,  near  Belgrade.  Grone- 
feld, who  subsequently  became  a 
nature  photographer  for  Life  maga- 
zine, kept  his  photographs  of 
Wehrmacht  firing  squads  buried  in 
his  garden  in  cose  the  Russians  dis- 
covered them. 

The  most  damning  evidence  of 
genocide  concerns  the  Sixth  Army 
during  its  sweep  eastwards  through 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  There  is 
undeniable  photographic  evidence 
of  Wehrmacht  atrocities  at 
TarnoiKil,  Shitomir  and  Chnrcliov. 
Tiie  army  may  have  been  working 
in  conjunction  with  Himmler'*  death 
squads,  but  the  practical  organisa- 
tion of  the  work-tliein-lo-death 
camps  and  mass  shooting  grounds 
was  tiie  job  of  ordinary  army  units. 

While  admitting  army  complicity 
in  the  slaughter,  Germany's  defence 
ministry  still  resists  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  its  wartime  troops. 
The  official  line  is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  blame  lies  with  Nazi  agencies, 
particularly  tiie  SD,  the  ruthless  se- 
curity service  of  the  SS.  Tiie  army 
has  always  made  much  of  the  reals- 

As  one  soldier  put  It 
after  a tour  of  the 
concentration  camps, 
‘It’s  good  to  get  out 
and  see  the  world  . . 

tance  of  a small  group  of  its  officera, 
which  culminated  in  tiie  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  assassinate  Hitler  in 
1944.  Hitler  himself  regarded  the 
army  as  the  “second  pillar''  of  the 
Reich,  after  the  Parly.  These  pic- 
tures make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  army  apologists  to  claim  it  was 
merely  coerced  into  helping  him. 

But  what  is  also  disturbing  about 
these  revelations  is  the  apparent 
cover-up  in  the  immediate  post-war 
period.  The  compilers  of  the  exhibi- 
tion found  army  records  had  been 
systematically  weeded  of  incriminat- 
ing material.  Some  regimental  files 
may  well  have  been  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  bombing,  but  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Wehrmacht  had  time  to 
destroy  all  the  incriminating  evi- 
dence during  the  collapse  of  the 
Reich.  Was  there  Allied  complicity  in 
the  cover-up? 

The  Allies  had  good  reason  to 
exempt  the  Wehrmacht  and  its  offi- 
cers from  the  war  trials.  In  the  same 
way  that  the  judiciary,  clergy  and 
medical  profession  were  not  taken 


German  soldiers  execute  suspected  partisans  in  Minsk*,  two  of  ninny 
photographs  that  expose  the  WelinnadifH  culpability  in  war  crimes 


to  task  about  their  involvement  in 
National  Socialism  in  case  the  infra- 
structure of  llie  country  fell  apart, 
so  the  integrity  of  the  army  needed  to 
be  preserved.  “Denazification"  was 
token  at  best  And  it  is  telling  that  it 
was  this  period  that  spawned  Lhe 
image  of  the  “honourable"  Gerinnn 
soldier  compromised  by  evil  Nazis. 

In  Erfurt  the  exhibition  panels 
were  sprayed  with  file  word  “lies".  In 
Regensburg  tiie  mayor  boycotted  the 
opening  because  the  image  it  gives  of 
tiie  Wehrmacht  "does  not  appeal  to 
me".  But  die  critics  liave  been  unable 
to  challenge  the  authenticity  of  file 
photographs  and  letters.  And  so  the 
attacks  have  become  personal, 

tfony-talled  Hannes  Heer,  one  of 
file  organisers,  has  been  outed  as  a 
former  communist  and  Maoist  with 
a criminal  record  for  disturbing  the 
pence.  Another,  the  millionaire  phil- 
anthropist Jan  Reemtsnin,  son  of  n 
prominent  tobacco  manufacturer, 
has  been  told  that  lie  should  mount 
an  exhibition  about  the  victims  of 
the  tobacco  industry,  rather  than 
those  of  the  Holocaust. 

On  the  surface,  Munich  has  put 
its  past  as  Hitler's  cultural  capital  be- 
hind it  But  perhaps  it  has  done  so  a 
little  too  firmly.  The  monument  to 
the  victims  of  National  Socialism,  an 
ugly,  square,  vandal-proof  column 
with  an  eternal  flame,  is  tucked 
away  apologetically  at  the  top  of  the 
Maximillanplatz.  It  is  tiny  in  com- 
parison with  the  confident  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Bavarian  kings 
that  adorn  the  main  squares. 

Conservative  Bavarians  may  not 
want  to  remember  tiie  war  or  the 
Holocaust.  But  since  the  exhibition 
opened  in  February  they  have  been 
prepared  to  take  to  the  streets  and 
cenotaphs  for  the  honour  of  Ger- 
manyt  The.  local  centre-right  party 
has’Hden  Vociferous  in  its  opposi- 
tion. At  a time  when  neo-fascism  is' 
gainlng-Aupport  Across  the  country, 
it  is  making  common  cause  with  the' 
extreme  right.  ... . 

After,  instructions  by. the  defence 
ministry  to  counteract  the  negative . 


image  of  tin.'  (imiuui  army,  lltr 
centre-right  lender  in  Munich,  IVU-r 
Gauwfiler,  boycotted  the  show's 
opening  ceremony  and  held  his  own 
ceremony  of  remembrance  at  tin* 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
(Here  at  least  wns  one  member  of 
tiie  Wehrmacht  nobody  could  ac- 
cuse of  war  crimes.)  His  ceremony 
was  well  nt tended  by  old  and  young, 
some  of  them  carrying  white  roses, 
symbol  of  the  resistance  movement 
during  the  Third  Reich. 

For  Lhe  exhibition's  organisers  and 
their  hosts,  the  Social  Democratic 
city  council,  German  honour  now 
means  coming  clean  — exposing  the 
full  horror  of  (lie  atrocities  iKirpi'- 
trnted  by,  previous  generations.  Ihil 
Mayor  Christina  Udc  nud  Ills  col- 
leagues exjiected  trouble.  No  iioslors 
were  pul. up  for  fear  of  defacement, 
and  the  opening  ceremony  had  to  be 
moved  nt  (hn  Inst  minute. This  whh  of- 
ficially to  make  room  for  the  huge 
crowd  that  was  expected,  but  really 
to  avoid  the  demonstrations  taking 
place  outside  the  Town  Hnll,  where 
the  exhibition  is  being  held. 

Nevertheless,  Ude  proved  to  be 
the  star  of  file  show,  earning  enthusi- 
astic applause.  He  insisted  the  exhibi- 
tion was  not  a blanket  condemnation 
of  the  Wehrmacht,  nor  an  attempt  to 
undermine  the  modern  army.  But  he 
pulled  no  punches.  His  generation 
should  not  feel  morally  superior,  he 
said.  They  should  count  themselves 
lucky  they  never  had  to  face  the  stark 
choice  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers — serve  in  a totalitarian  state 
or  be  eliminated  themselves .. . 

The  expected  reaction  came  in 
the  first  weekend  of  March  when 
far-right  groups  and  young  neo- 
Nazis  marched  through  the  city 
centre,  ostensibly  to  counter  the 
show’s  central  assertions,  in  one  of 
the  biggest  demonstrations  by  the 
extreme  right  in  recent  years, 

But  Munich  was  always  like  this, 
a forward-looking  city  hampered  by 
a reactionary  hinterland.  And  it  may 
take  more  than  a few  honourable] 
men  to  withstand  the  reaction. 
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>4  long-gulp 
of  Corinth 


ART 

Adrian  Searle 


\/\/ ALKINO  around  theLavta 

V V Corinth  retrospective  nt  the 

Tnte  Gallery,  Ixmdon,  is  a lonuty, 
unsettling  experience.  Lonely 
hmiuac  tiie  show  is  clearly  a 
zilch  on  the  Tate's  Cezannometer 
of  popularity,  and  dispiriting  be, 
cause  mi  hour’s  company  with 
the  uniat  ia  about  as  much  as 
this  particular  lifetime  can  bear. 

Touted  as  one  of  (he  greats  of 
2(>tli  century  German  art,  and  as 
an  “undiscovered"  modern 
artist,  Corinth  cornea  across  as 
an  unpleasant  painter  and  a sin- 
gularly unengoging  Individual. 
This  would  he  unfair,  were  It  not 
for  Corinth's  constant  return  to 
himself  in  his  paintings  — as  a 
latter  day  Rembrandt,  as  a tippler 
and  as  a lover,  glass  in  one  hand, 
fiancee's  nipple  in  die  other. 

Corinth  was  nothing  if  not  a 
self-dramatist,  11  Fnlstaflian, 
ruin  bus  tin  us  nioiler  of  oils.  Hk 
early  career  in  pn-iie-siecle 
Munich  was  conventional 
enough,  und  his  portraits  show 
him  as  a politely  Frenchified  , 
painter  — borrowing  urbanity 
from  Manet,  seiitimenlHlism 
fromTissot,  WhistfuliiMsfrom 
Whistler  and  a terrible  kind  of 
slithery,  brushy  pawing  from 
late  Renoir,  if  we  can't  blame 
him  for  lac  k of  originality,  nor 
can  we  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  scxim!  altitudes  of  his  time 
and  place.  Hut  we  don’t  have  to  / 
like  him  for  them  either. 

Hie  Tate’s  show  (until  M«y4)  j 
falters  ulong.  As  a painter  1 
Corinth  aeeniH  to  have  veered  | 
between  flattering  ncudemicism 
and  a greedy  devouring  of  eaity 
modernism.  Mix  ali  this  in  with 
pantheism,  mythology,  biblical 
runts  and  social-climbing  flat* 
lery,  and  you're  bound  to  get  0 
very  noxious  brew. 

Corinth,  Uic  Munich  Journey- 
man of  the  1880s,  took  off  to  Hie 
Aciid&nie  JuHeii  In  Paris  In 
1887  for  four  years,  and 
achieved  hucccss  In  Berlin  In 
1 900  with  a truly  vile  painting 
based  on  Oacnr  Wilde’s  SnloiWi 
arresting  not  bo  much  for  'tB. 
subject  — Salome  fingering  uit 
decapitated  head  of  John  tiie 
Baptist  — aa  for  his  depiction  “ 
Salome  ua  a gaudy  premonition 
of  Joan  Crawford.  '' 

Then  come  the  cruciflMone 
nud  depositions;  Odysseus™* 
Inga  beggar  intheboUflnnd. 
clawing  his  eyes  out;hornmc 
nudes  like  Nana,  trying,  1 ap- 
pears, to  buck  away  from  tne  _ 
man  with  the  brush;  and I maTO 
many  self-portraits:  tat*  ® 
old,  ill.  . ■ ••'■Jtffil 

In  1911  he  suffered  a 


that  left  him  par  dally  paraC*®1'. 
His  BUnded  Samson  of  101^ 
groping  in  his  shackles,  ty®1* 

2*5*1*  ablwdy 


TteretaMinethtaJP^; 
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Father,  dad  or  patriarch? 


Katharine  Whltehorn 


Fatherhood  Rsclalmed: 

The  Making  of  a Modern  Father 
by  Adrienne  Burgess 
VbrmlHon3e4pp  £9.99 

AMID  all  the  fuss  about  work- 
ing mothers,  there  comes  a 
timely  reminder  of  the 
forgotten  figure  in  file  child-care 
equation:  the  father.  Fatherhood  Re- 
claimed is  a substantial  book  that 
looks  at  the  role  of  fathers  in  various 
ages  and  places  and  dies  to  arrive  at 
some  sort  of  modus  Vivendi  for  (lie 
modern  male. 

Once,  die  father  was  supposed  to 
be  the  stern  patriarch,  setting  stan- 
dards tar  die  family:  recently,  he 
has  been  urged  to  be  as  tender  and 
loving  as  a mother  — but  not  a 
wimp,  of  course.  He  is  encouraged 
lo  see  his  baby  born  — but 
expected  to  work  all  the  hours  God 
tends  to  be  a good  provider.  No 
wonder  the  poor  blokes  are 
confused.. 

'I  doubt  if  this  book  will  do  much 
to  dear  their  confusion  — there  are 
I too  many  studies  cited,  too  many 
[ patterns  of  fatherhood  discussed, 
even  unto  the  Aka  pygmies  where 
fathers  do  it  ali.  But  it  might  cheer 
them  up  a bit,  For  Burgess  conclu- 
sively shows  that  it  has  usually  been 
normal  for  fathers  to  be  very 
involved  with  their  children,  particu- 
larly before  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion sent  everybody  off  to  work  in 
different  directions.  It  was  even 
thought  to  be  bad  for  children  — 
toys  anyway — to  be  too  long  under 
“petticoat  government";  a 
w>had  a crucial  and  undodgeable 
role  in  the  upbringing  of  his 
diMren. 

It  is  not,  Burgess  thinks,  that  our 
das  of  fatherhood  have  not  devel- 
oped with  changing  times,  but  that 
n recent  decades  it  has  only  been 
discussed  in  a feminist  context.  Will 
do  more  with  the  children,  so 
dial  she  can  do  less?  Is  she  having 
1°  compete  at  work  with  men  sup- 
ported by  n wife-and-mother  at 
home?  So  much  emphasis  on  the 
female  angle  distorts  fhe  picture: 
[mat  is  It  that  fathers  have  to  offer 
Jnstls  not  just  second-class  inother- 
"If  Images  are  taken  from  file 
armoury,  they  have  the  appeal 
m thfi  familiar  and  offer  fathers  an 
exclusive  role.  Biit  they  also  imply 


Fathers  in  the  developed  world  are  confused  about  their  role.  But  in 
the  Aka  pygmy  tribe,  it  is  always  the  men  left  holding  the  baby 


hierarchical  structures,  which  are 
no  longer  seen  as  tenable,  and  emo- 
tional distance,  no  longer  seen  as 
desirable.  We  really  do  not  know 
whedter  fathers  should  be  dads  or 
patriarchs." 

The  book  is  written  with  some 
irony  and  wit,  and  studded  with  quo- 
tations, often  moving,  from  fathers 
about  how  they  feel  about  their  chil- 
dren. My  only  quarrel  Is  that 
though,  moat  of  the  time,  every  fact 
is  backed  up  by  studies  and  cita- 
tions, Burgess  every  now  and  then 
asserts  with  equal  confidence  some- 
thing for  which  she  offers  no  back- 
ing whatever,  such  as  that  sexually 
abusing  fathers  might  do  it  less  if  al- 
lowed more  non-sex ual  Intimacy. 

The  problem  peculiar  fo  our  age 
is,  of  course,  the  amount  of  father- 
ing that  gqes  bn  when  the  parents 
hnve  split.  Burgess  thinks  how  well 
it  can  be  done  depends  crucially  on 
the  social  circumstances.  And  she 
takes  the  idea  of  equality  in  parent- 


ing one  stage  tardier  than  most  in 
envisaging  an  obligation  on  mothers 
to  be  providers,  to  balance  in- 
creased caring  by  fathers  — a fairly 
unlikely  scenario,  to  my  mind. 

But  she  is  spot  on  in  blaming  dis- 
tant and  inadequate  fathering  most 
of  all  on  file  way  work  is  organised. 
In  Sweden  (but  of  course),  take-up 
of  paternity  leave  is  as  high  as  50 
per  cent;  here,  a man  who  cares  too 
much  about  being  around  his  fam- 
ily is  going  to  lose  out  at  work  — 
“spending  more  time  with  my  fam- 
ily", after  ali,  is  usually  code  for  re- 
signing altogether.  Perhaps  if  the 
family-friendly  policies  tiiat  are  cur- 
rently being  promoted,  largely  for 
women’s  benefit,  could  be  seen  as 
a bonanza  for  men,  we.might  actu- 
ally get  somewhere  with  it;  well, 
maybe. 

This  book  raises  more  issues 
than  it  solves,  but  that  is,  perhaps, 
Us  strength.  So  too  does  being  a 
parent, . 


Bakgat  dictionary 


Donald  Woods 


A Dictionary  of  South  African  English 
edited  by  Penny  Silva 
Oxford  B56pp  £85 


/F  YOU  arrive  now-now  we  won't 
stay  bad  friends.  1 need  comjwny 
because  I got  a skrik  just  now 
when  a gom  threw  a vrot  naartfie  at 
me  — the  oke  was  mos  pranking  to 
his  tjerrie  and  aommer  let  vip,  I ran 
into  the  veld  in  my  velskoens  and 
nearly  vrekked. 

In  more  orthodox  English  the 
above  would  read:  "If  you  arrive  very 
soon  we'll  patch  up  our  quarrel.  ( 
need  company  because  1 had  a bad 
fright  a moment  ago  when  a yobbo 
threw  a rotten  tangerine  at  me  — the 
fellow  was  actually  showing  off  to  his 
girl  friend  and  simply  let  fly.  i ran 
into  the  open  fields  in  my  rawhide 
shoes  and  nearly  died  of  fright."  As  a 
descendant  of  several  generations  of 
English-speaking  South  Africans  I 
read  this  huge  volume  — 850  pages 
and  5,000  entries  — with  increasing 
delight,  in  recognition  of  so  many  old 
verbal  friends  and  phrases  uniquely 
South  African  — as  evolved  not  only 
by  my  ancestors  of  British  origin  but 
also  by  speakers  of  the  country’s 
other  main  languages. 

The  two  main  contributory  lan- 
guages to  South  African  English  are 
naturally  Che  other  main  languages 
of  the  country  — Nguni  (Xhoaa- 
Zulu-Swazi-  Ndebele)  and  Afrikaans, 
itself  evolved  by  die  descendants  of 
die  Dutch-Fleniisli  settlers  of  1652, 
so  that  “bad  friends"  (friends  who 
have  fallen  out)  comes  directly  from 
the  Afrikaans  "kwaai  vriende". 

South  African  English  also  ac- 
quires such  Xhosa-Zulu  words  as 
“songololo"  (a  centipede  that  coils 
up  when  touched)  and  “basela”  or 
“bonsela",  a bonus  or  tip. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  contribution 
from  South  African  English  to  inter- 
national English  is  the  word  “tick" 
for  a long,  hard  journey,  though  the 
Afrikaans  word  also  means  “pull”. 
Also  widely  known  Is  “veld",  pro- 
nounced “felt",  meaning  open 
countryside,  Other  common  adapta- 
tions from  Afrikaans  are  “stompie" 
(a  cigarette  end;  also  a nickname  for 
a short  person),  “takkie"  (tennis 
shoe)  and  "mooi"  and  "lekker”, 
meaning  nice  or  pretty  or  tasty,  ac- 
cording to  inflection. 

Then  there  is  that  classic  South 


Africanism  “yislike",  an  expression 
of  astonishment,  adoration,  mystifi- 
cation or  exasperation.  It  was 
originally  resorted  to  by  Afrikaans- 
speakers  who  didn’t  want  to  utter 
the  name  Jesus  (or  Yesus)  pro- 
fanely, and  so  used  only  tiie  first  syl- 
lable and  added  the  "like"  for 
further  disguise.  In  modern  South 
Africa,  however,  the  whole  thing  of 
“Yislike”  is  usually  shortened  to: 
"Yissssssssssl"  and  a grandstand 
full  of  rugby  watchers  voicing  shock 
at  a referee  with  a collective 
“Yisssssss!"  sounds  like  a snake- 
park  tall  of  enraged  puff-adders. 

. The  dictionary  tries  valiantly,  with- 
out torn)  success,  to  establish  the  ori- 
gin of  "putty ticks",  meaning  “simple” 
or  "easy"  or  "piece  of  cake",  but  it 
deals  marvellously  with  three  won- 
derful "gat"  words  — slapgat. 
hard  fiat  and  bakgat  — which  are 
highly  expressive  when  correctly 
pronounced,  with  the  “g"  sounding 
like  the  "ch"  in  "loch".  The  word 
“gat"  not  only  means  "hole”  but  often, 
regrettably,  "arse",  so  that  "slapgat" 
refers  to  a slovenly,  undisciplined  per- 
son, and  “hardgat"  means  stubborn. 

But  “Balcgat!"  is  one  of  my 
favourites.  It  means  “GreaLT  or 
“Terrific!",  yet  it  was  only  on  read- 
ing this  splendid  dictionary  that  I fi- 
nally found  out  why.  Apparently  in 
pioneer  days  the  Dutch  could  tell  by 
taste  whether  bread  or  certain  other 
food  was  baked  in  the  best  way,  in  a 
proper  "Bakgat"  or  "bake-hole,"  or 
whether  it  had  been  baked  by  other, 
inferior  means.  If  it  was  of  Lite  best, 
the  expert  would  taste  it  then  pro- 
nounce it  approvingly:  "Bakgat!" 

This  dictionary  is  a fine  achieve- 
ment — ■ the  result  of  a quarter- 
century  of  painstaking  research  and 
professional  commitment  originated 
by  Professor  William  Branford  of 
Rhodes  University,  Grahamstown, 
in  South  Africa's  keystone  province 
of  Eastern  Cape,  where  the  coun- 
try’s three  main  languages  first  met 
and  mingled. 

It  is  also  a fitting  salute  to  South 
African  English,  not  only  as  a vigor- 
ous young  component  of  inter- 
national EpgliBh  but  as  the  language 
which  ia  overwhelmingly  the  lingua 
franca  for  all  43  million  South 
Africans.  As  such  It  is  the  country’s 
most  important  linguistic  bridge, 
linking  South  Africa's  various  com- 
munities to  each  other  while  linking 
their  entire  nation  to  the  world. 
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late  1990s  — five  years  after  the  Rio 
earth  summit,  long,  enough  after 
communism  to  count  — as, a defin- 
ing moment  in  the  debate  about 
emerging  political  and  social  Ideas. 
Here  we  stand,  worn  out  democra- 
cies and  rusty  institutions  in  band, 
with  corporations  dictating  govern- 
ment agenda^  aijd  the  gap  between 
rich,  and  poor  widening . by  the 
minute.  So  what  nod?  The  future, 
he  says,  is, wide  open  for  environ- ■ 
mentalisfo  as  they  begin  to  s|de 
squarely  with  tfie^new  agendas  of 
grassroots  movements,  pew  techno- 
logies, and  sodsTcbarige. 

Athanaslou  identifies,  environ- 
mentalism as  hiving,  finally  grown 
up  sip  a body  of  coherent  ideas,  with 
a much-needed  group  of.  Med  pod 
much  wiser , veterans  to  femper  the 
old  naiWties.  This  may,  surprise  pe.o- 
pip  in  Britain  , where,  green.  Ideas 
have  not  Ifeeh  well  servedv.JBut.to 
the  southern , hemisphere,  he . ar- 
gues, tiie  demands  of  ecology  .and 
community  development  are  how  in- 


divisible; in  the  North,  ecology  is 
beginning  to  thread  a way  through 
social  justice  and  poor  people's 
movements,  the  military  economy 
and  globalisation;  and  ia  the  $ost,  it 
is  breeding  profound  doubts  about 
thereconstructlon  process. ' , 

The  new  ecology,  lie  says,  Js 
everywhere  getting  mixed  up  in  the 
new  real  world  and  Is  muscling  In 
on,  economics,  Justice,  new  demo- 
cracy, even  the  media.  It  is 
unashamedly  challenging.  More- 
over tips  .new  politics  must  be  work- 
ing because  environmentalists  are 
being  brutally  repressed,  by, both 
governments  aijd  coiporatipns.  The. 
lessons  for  tlje  mainstream  groups, 
seeking  public  approval  Is  that  they 
may  become  irrelevant  ILfiipy  do 
not.. reapojid  to .the,, new  social 
agenda*  They  muBt  corne  off:  the 
polificai fence., 

fieware,  . though,  Greer)  Ueas  are 
! dangerous  fiiey 

1 vested:,  interests  and  entrenched 
views*  Wiat  happens  whe^mey  t$-, 
,i  ally  hurt  is  dflcipneoted  by.  An  drew 
Rowell  hi  the  startling  Green  Back- 


lash. Rowell  spells  out  how  tar  Right 
political  movements,  militias,  the 
corporate  community  and  dodgy 
academics  around  the  world  are  how 
targeting  activists  — in  the  courts, 
in  the  PR  houses  and  with  the  gun. 
From  OgoniJand  and  the  landless 
squatter  armies  in  Brazil  to  Fair  mile 
may  seem  tar,  but  what  happens 
when  the  Davids,  stand  up,  to  the  Go- 
liaths can  be  fragic.  And  scandalous. . 

Oliver  Wolstpn  is  not  f litfie  man. 
The  Cambridgeshire- tanner  blew 
the  gaff  on. the ^ Common  Agrlcuh 
turpi  policy  subsidy  system  by  pub- 
licising ope  of  his  £200,000  cheques. 
When  he  started  to  get  threatening 
letters  from  other  farmers  it  became 
clear  how  rotten'  was  the  state  of 
British  forming,  how  deep  fife- 
vested  tatareste  and  how  iniquitous' 
tiie  real  agrictiftiirai  Agenda.  . . 

. Grata  .Harvey  recounts' ;Wi 
ston’s  .story  in.  The'ffiUlpg  :Qf'~ 
Countryside, . one  of  1997*8 
scary  books,  : evten  if  irfeels  cui 
tiusly  qlcWaShtaned  .with  jte  niea^ 
typography  ilihd‘  yellowing -/paper, 
this  fo:  not  future,  shock  material! 
with  faraway  forests  or  ecosystems 


at  risk,  Harvey  documents  how 
England  Is  being  reinvented -by  a 
small  group  of  a mo  moguls  with 
distinctly  global  ambitions  for.,  its 
future.  For-  them  the  chemical  in- 
dustry is  making  nature  irrelevant 
and  but  for:  the  beef  crisis,  he.  says, 
the  new  .agricultural  . revolution’ 
being  plotted  and  cqlluded  with  by 
both  major,  political  parties  might 
well  have  gone  untdiaUpnged.  It  Js  a 
brave,  much  needed  book  about  the 
English  illusion. 

: We  are  stiQ  waiting  for.  the  unex- 
purgftted  story  of  >BSB,  but  there  is,; 
a sense  thatra  cruel  and  poisonous 
system  la  at  Work  and  that'we  are 
almost  too  blifld  to  recbghlBe'that  it. 
Ison  our. doorstep.  • : \ \ 
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Venice  and  Antiquity 
by  Patricia  Fortini  Brown 
Yale  368pp  E45 


#T  W54S  when  she  had  completed 
her  remarkable  first  book,  Venet- 
ian Narrative  Painting  In  The  Age 
Of  Carpaccio,  tli at  Paliido  Forlini 
Brown  had  the  idea  of  examining 
how  the  men  and  women  of  Renais- 
sance Italy  looked  at  their  past  his- 
tory and  what  it  meant  to  them.  Soon, 
however,  she  realised  that  such  a 
canvas  was  too  broad;  and  I can  well 
imagine  with  what  relief  she  decided 
to  focus  once  again  on  Venice.  The 
result  is  a superbly  produced  and 
beautifully  illustrated  book,  a credit 
to  her  and  her  publishers  alike. 

Historically  speaking,  the  Vene- 
tians began  with  a disadvantage: 
they  had  no  ancient  history  at  all. 
Their  neighbour's  on  terra  flrma  — 
Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona  and  the  rest 
— had  all  been  important  cities  in 
the  days  of  antiquity,  with  magnifi- 
cent monuments  to  -prove  it;  but 
who  in  their  senses  would  build 
more  than  a fishing  hut  on  the 
malarial,  malodorous  shoals  and 
sandbanks  of  the  Venetian  lagoon? 
Only  when  they  had  no  choice  — 
when,  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies. the  barbarians  swept  down 
into  Italy  lenving  a troll  of  desolation 
and  devastation  beltind  them  — did 
the  inhabitants  of  those  rich  imper- 
ial cities  flee  for  their  lives,  to  the 
one  place  where  the  invaders  had 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to 
follow.  The  lagoon  may  have  been 
unwelcoming  nnd  uncomfortable, 
but  at  least  it  was  safe.  So  safe  that 
Venice  was  to  remain  ' an  Indepen- 
dent republic  for  1,000  years  — n 
period  considerably  longer  than 
that  which  separate*  us  from 
William  the  Conqueror  — during 
which  it  was  the  only  city  in  Italy 
that  was1  never  once  invaded,  cap- 
tured or  destroyed. 

But  it  is  hard  to  feel  proud  of  a 
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A place  of  greater  safety ...  the  Bridge  of  Straw  and  the  Doges*  Palace  from  the  Grand  Canal 


funk-hole;  and  almost  at  once,  those 
first  Venetians  set  to  work  to  create 
for  themselves  an  appropriate  past 
They  started  a legend  that  they  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  Trojans, 
who  had  sailed  west  with  Aeneas 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  They  brought 
stones  and  coluntns,  carvings  and 
inscriptions  from  their  old  homes  on 
the  mainland,  embedding  them  in 
the  altars  and  fonts  — and  some- 
times even  in  the  walls  -—  of  their 
churches.  They  stressed  their  all- 
important  cultural  links  with  Byzan- 
tium of  whose  empire  in  their 
earliest  days  they  had  technically 
been  a part  and  of  which,  after  both 
the  Fourth  Crusade  of  12045  and 
the  loll  of  Constantinople  in  1453; 
their  own  descendants  would  claim 
to  be  heirs.  They  maintained,  none 
the  less,  that  Venice,  unlike  oilier 
Italian  towns,  had  been  born  free 
and  Christian;  and  in  828  they  seized 
from  Alexandria  the  body  of  St  Mark 
the  Evangelist,  thus  making  their 
city,  virtually  overnight,  one  of  the 
principal  shrines  of  Christendom. 

Such  basic  facts  as  these  consti- 
tute the  Author's  point  of  departure, 
from  which  she  ranges  far  and  wide: 
She  considers,'  for  exatople,  how 
classical  ruins  have  been  differently 
viewed  through  the  ages  — first  as 
pointless  clutter,  then' as  a moral  les- 
son Illustrating  thfe  downfall' of  pa- 
ganism; then  as  & useful’ source  of 
I building  materials;  then  as  the  ro- 


The  time  that  land  forgot 


Tim  Radford  . , 

Before  The  Beginning:  Our  Universe 
AndOthars  ■ 
by  Martin  Rees 

Simon  & Schuster  282pp  Cl  6.99 

PROFESSOR  Sir  Martin 
Rees  (to  give  him  his  full 
tide)  is  Astronomer- Royal,  arid 
therefore  king  of  the  heavens,  ' 
and  heavenly  frroae  as  well.  He 
writes  as  he  speaks,  carefully.  - 
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about  things  like  the  birth  of 
time  and  the  making  of  space, 
and  the  probability  of  universes 
that  never  evolved  enough  to 
produce  astronomers-royal, 

He  took  a bit  of  care  with  the 
future  of  this  Universe,  too. 
Particle  physicists  at  accelera- 
tors at  Cera  in  Geneva  and  at 
Fermflab  In  Chicago  are  moving 
ever  nearer  to  making  subatomic 
collisions  of  colossal  energy.  The 
idea  Is  to  recreate  the  conditions 
of  the  very  early  Universe.  Ts  1 
there  a risk  that  the  next  genera- 
tion of  machines  could  Inkdver- ' 
tently  tear  the  fabric  of  space?”  1 
he  akks.  "‘This  would  be  the 
ultimate'  fcatestrdphe.” 1 


mantle  memorials  of  a golden  age; 
then  as  tools  for  historical  research; 
and  finally  as  objects  of  beauty  in 
themselves.  She  discusses  the  de- 
liberate copying  of  antique  models, 
as  in  St  Mark's  itself  — a near- 
replica of  Justinian's  church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople  — 
and  in  the  late-13th  century  bronze 
doors  of  the  side  portals  in  the  west 
front,  which  are  openly  Inspired  by 
the  sixth  century  pair  in  the  central 
entrance.  More  remarkable  still, 
perhaps,  are  the  sarcophagi  of  the 
early  doges,  both  in  the  atrium  of 
the  Basilica  and  on  the  outer  facade 
of  SS  Giovanni  e Paolo,  parts  of 
which  are  genuinely  early  Christian, 
parts  brilliantly  executed  fakes. 

She  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the 
phenomenon  of  syncretism,  which 
permitted  the  inclusion  of  pagan  he- 
roes on  Christian  monuments,  and 
about  those  astonishing  Renais- 
sance tombs  such  ns  that  of  Pietro 
Morosinl,  which  looks  less  like  a 
tomb  than  a declaration  of  war.  She 
is  equally  Interesting  about  the 
sketchbooks  of  Jacopo  Bellini  and 
the  antiquarian  interests  of  Man- 
tegna, and  constantly  reinforces  her 
arguments  with  quotations  from 
Italian  Renaissance  literature  in 
which,  as  in  oil  other  departments  of 
her  chos£n  subject,  she  is  alarm- 
ingly well-informed.  ' ' 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  this 
book  is  not  nn  easy  read.  There 


Most  people  would  be  content  j 
to  leave  the  question  banging, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  only 
bigger.  Sir  Martin  and  a colleague 
were  hot  They  calculated  that  die 
most  ehergetic  collisions  in  ' 
nature  would  be  between  the  cos- 
mic ray  partides  spurting  around 
the  observable  Universe  at 
almost  the  speed  of  light  Their 
origin  is  a mystery,  but  “each  of  ' 
them,  Just  a single  atom,  carries 
as  much  punch  as  a bullet  or  a 
fast-served  tennis  ball,”  he  writes. 

These  tilings  are  rare:  roughly 
one  per  square  kilometre  per 
century.  Quite  possibly,  no  two  1 
hove  ever  collided  with  each 
other,  ever.  But  even  so,  leaser 
particles  Would  smack  into  each 
other,  and  these  collision^;  he  • • ’ 
calculated,  would  still  be  100 

achieved  fay  hunlah^Chtaes  1 ■" ' 
So  the  scientists  at  Geneva  could 
prase  the  buttoh  safeiy  and  get  " 
on  with  die  research;  OK  to 1 A&  ! 
write*  tfiat  itw&sfcft  art  obvious1 

kh6w  about^freatiOri/the  pb'&ai- 
bflliy  wbb  not  abstii'd.  Aii'd  he  ! 
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were  moments  when  I felt  that  the 
author  had  got  a little  carried  away 
by  her  own  scholarship  and  allowed 
herself  to  become  slightly  ponder- 
ous. She  writes,  however,  with  flu- 
ency and  style,  and  to  me  nt  least 
her  subject  is  never  less  than  fasci- 
nating. Her  illustrations  are  superb, 
and  though  many  of  them  are  in 
colour  1 was  struck  again  and  again 
by  the  superiority  of  black  and 
white,  particularly  in  photographs  of 
architecture  and  sculptural  detail. 
Miraculously,  too,  these  illustra- 
tions are  nearly  always  to  be  found 
on  tlie  same  page  as  the  relevant 
text;  Gillian  Mai  pass  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  deserves  a special 
word  of  commendation.  I spotted 
only  one  trivial  misprint  and.  apart 
from  one  questionable  point  about 
the  provenance  of  the  Pazzetta  lion, 
not  a single  inaccuracy  — although, 
9ince  Mrs  Fortini  Brown  knows  far 
more  about  Venice  than  I ever  shall, 
this  is  hardly  surprising.  On  the 
contrary,  she  has  (aught  me  a lot; 
and  on  my  next  visit  to  Venice  I 
shall  carry  with  me  a whole  sheaf  of 
photocopied  pages  — though  not 
tlie  book,  which  is  too  beautiful  and 
too  heavy  — and  setik  out  her  dis- 
coveries for  myself. 

If  you  would  like  to  order  s copy  of 
Venice  and  Antiquity  at  the  special 
dlsfcount  price  of  £38  pleasd  contact 
Books® The  Guardian  Weekly 


chines  ore  being  just  ns  cautious. 

Before  The  Beginning  Is  full  of 
stuff  of  this  sorb  the  universe 
contained  in  fragments,  each 
fragment  reflecting  a different 
coloured  light  from  the  whole 
tiling.  Is  there  a beginning?  Is 
there  on  end?  Are  there  new  uni- 
verses popping  into  existence 
within  our  own,  perhaps  inside 
mini-black  holes  that  create  do- 
mains of  apace  we  could  never 
know  about?  What  is  a star? 
What  Is  a supernova? 

This  is  the  book  for  those  who 
read  A Brief  History  Of  Time  and 
werq  still  left  wondering  whether 
they  quite  had  the  whole  picture. 
This  Is  a book  for  people  who  still 
ask:  but  what  Was  happening 
before  the  Big  Ban^?  _ 

And,  to  answer  an  dalriler 
question,  whoit  Is.  the  likelihood" 1 
of  ET  being  but  there  totoe-,  ' 
where,  building  a plarticlfe  jaedei- 
4rStbr?.  Actually,  intelligent  life 
cotild  be  fcpiitie  rare;  thinkb'tiie 
AktrOnbrner-Rbyal,  All we'eah 
say  is  that  It  evOfyed  at  least  7 
onc&  on  the  third  placet  from  a " 
atarbdtiedtheSun,  Aridyou 
wbuldcertainly’knoWthatfrom' 1 
lading  this  bo6k."i  ‘"  Jl 


\JifIIhN  revisionist  “historians" 
¥V  quibble  about  the  degree  to 
which  Hitler,  or  the  German  High 
Command,  were  responsible  for  the 
execution  nnd  implementation  of  the 
Holocaust,  their  arguments  are  usu- 
ally met  head-on;  but  this,  or  so  this 
book  implies,  is  to  miss  the  point  that 
I he  Germans  themselves  were  so 
conditioned  to  believe  that  Jews 
were  not  even  technically  human, 
that  they  hardly  needed  any  persu* 
sion  to  enter  enthusiastically  into 
genocide.  As  one  children's  book  put 
it,  in  1936:  ‘The  Devil  is  the  father  of 
the  Jew./  When  God  created  (tie 
world,  /He  invented  the  races:  /The 
Indians,  the  Negroes,  the  Chinese 
/And  also  the  wicked  creature  called 
the  Jew."  The  Jews  were  not  just 
Uutennensch,  subhuman,  but  Gqtn- 
rose,  anti-race.  This  is  an  impres- 
sively well-documented  work  of 
history,  which  gives  book,  chapter 
nnd  verse  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
Germans  were  steeped  in  anti- 
Semitism,  and  had  been  so  for  cen- 
turies. Tlie  book  goes  on  to  detail  the 
kind  of  wartime  atrocities  (hat  sub- 
stantiate this  view.  This  » why  it  is  so 
long,  so  heartbreaking. 


f REMEMBER  when,  in  my  early , 
teens,  I divided  it  was  lime  to 
slop  being  interested  in  football;  I 
such  frivolity  was  incompatible  tdk 
my  chosen  destiny.  Cl  wint,’ ' 1 
stammered  to  a sceptical  careers 
master,  "I  want ...  to  be  a paper- 
back reviewer.")  What  a mug.  U 
only  I’d  kept  at  it,  I could  have  writ- 
ten a Fever  Pitch,  or  even  some- 
thing like  this  book,  which  isa 
kick-by-ldck  description  of  the  Dfo 
World  Cup  Final.  Oh  God,  you  go, 
not  thnl  ngnin,  and  I sympathize,  tot 
this  is  still  good  — ■ great,  even; “ 13 
also  Thomson's  stab  at  a lue  slory 
(Thomson  fa  normally  a gn»t  m 
critic)  muI  fl  snapshot  of  the  sot* 
Funny  how  Ids  and  Hornby  pstoas 
are,  when  not  about  footti  aww 
their  fathers. , 


Cross  Channel,  by  Juljm. 
Bamed  (Picador,  EP.09) 


M H — Ce  Julian  Baraes. 
A FGcrivflin  Francis  - £ «*** 
connu  en  Angleterre  pusdi, 
pas?  Alors,  void  dix  short 
trts  blen  Merits,  trte  sympathy 
lr&  grown  ups,  qui  explored  fareJj 
tionship  compiiqude  et  , 

entre  nos  deux  pays.  D°nci  W j. 
histoire  qul  est  ret  dan* 
la  persecution  de9  Proteskjfc  . 
histoire  about  les  navviesangla^ 
ont  constrult  le  cherain  de  | 
Rouen  et  Paris,  et  ime 
dans  l'avenir  — Jc  . 
Tunnel  lui-m^me 
meat,  trt>  bien  W 
chef  d’oeuvre.  Julian,  nous..  . 
embraasoifa.  Mwah.  Mm;  v i.rj 
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Reality  check  . . . Paul’s  conversion  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  as  interpreted  by  Raphael,  has  come 
under  scrutiny  as  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  are  reappraised  mary  evans  picture  library 

Fleshing  out  the  divine 


Peter  Stanford  on  the  1 

mad  rush  to  publish 
challenging  biographies 
of  Jesus  and  his  followers 

Biography,  publishers 
never  cease  telling  us,  is  in 
the  doldrums,  with  sales 
aid  new  commissions  at  an  all  time 
low.  If  the  subject  is  deceased,  con- 
ventional wisdom  runs,  they  have 
also  been  done  to  death  in  print.  If 
(toy  are  living,  they  will  keep  their 
skeletons  locked  away  and  rubbish 
any  book  a9  soon  as  it  appears. 

But,  apparently  facing  redun- 
•bncy,  some  biographers  have 
embarked  on  a novel  job  creation 
plan.  They  have  set  about  finding 
characters  who  are  famous  enough 
to  attract  an  audience,  who  can't 
answer  back  nnd  who  have  hitherto 
| been  ill-served  by  the  literary  world: 
Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

Leading  tlie  pack  fa  that  grand 
man  of  American  letters,  Nor- 
man Mailer.  Once  notorious  for  his 
womanising  and  drinking,  this  bon 
yiveur  and  definer  of  literary  chic 
has  moved  on  from  Picasso  and  as- 
sorted murderers  to  deliver  to  his 
American  publishers  Tlie  Gospel 
According  To  The  Son,  'This  first- 
person  account  of  the  life  of  Christ 
treacly  dubbed  Jesus  And  Me  by 
one  critic  of  Mailer’s  egocentric 
approach  — will  be  "neither  pious 
nor  satirical"  according  to  his  pub- 
lishers Random  Housfc, 

. With  his  unusual  choice  of  sub- 
let. Mailer  fa  taking  up  a cause  re- 
cently championed  to  great  effect  in 
America  by  Jack  Miles,  former 
nooks  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
limes,  whose  dispassionate  and 
myth-shattering  God:  A Biography 
sold  by  the  bucket-load. 

In  similarly  serious  but  eye-catch- 
vein  on  the  other  side  of,  the 
Jj*1*  copies  James,  The  Brother 
- by  Robert  Eisenman.  Mix- 
scholarship  t-  Profqssor  Eisen- 

i rvVo  a expert  on  die 

^ead  Sea  Scrolls  — and  the  sort  of 
sensational  speculation  that  charao- 
enses  the  parallel  but  separate 
ye.  for  investigations  .Into  reli- 
to  book  suggests 
mat  Mary  was  no  Virgin:  and  that 
S98Lyounger  “d  more  charfa- 
atic  brother  took  over,  the  mantle 

oi  leadership  after  the  Crucifixion. ..  • 

, H°wever,  (he  pioneer -in  the  revi- 


sionist approach  to  die  begetters  of 
Christianity  is  Andrew  (AN)  Wilson. 
ex-Anglican,  ex-literary  editor,  prize- 
winning novelist  and  unabashed 
iconoclast  His  highly  successful 
1992  biography  of  Jesus  eschewed 
tlie  traditional  sugary  language  and 
ecclesiastical  jargon  of  religious 
writers  and  look  a pithy,  popular,  ob- 
jective and  historical  look  at  Christ. 

His  follow-up  on  St  Paul,  mischie- 
vously published  to  coincide  with 
Easter,  downgrades  Jesus  to  the 
role  of  the  first  century  Galilean 
equivalent  of  Swampy,  a flash-in-the- 
pan  political  activist  within  Judaism, 
of  symbolic  rather  than  real  signifi- 
cance. It  was  Paul,  Wilson  contends, 
who  founded  Christianity  as  we 
know  it,  simply  borrowing  the  Cru- 
cifixion as  a central  image  to  inspire 
hfa  followers  rather  as  Hovls  bor- 
rowed Dvorak's  New  World  sym- 
phony for  its  commercials. 

Inevitably  Wilson’s  theory  has 
prompted  cries  of  blasphemy  in 
church  circles.  Tlie  evangelical  Dean 
of  Lichfield,  tlie  Very  Reverend  Tom 
Wright,  was  so  outraged  after  seeing 
an  advance  copy  of  tlie  novelist’s 
"profoundly  self-contradictory  and 
patronising”  manuscript  that  he  has 
rushed  into  print  with  What  St  Paul 
Really  Said.  It  Is  a stout  if  stodgy  de- 
fence of  tlie  orthodox  view  that  Paul 
was  converted  In  a blinding  flash  on 
tlie  road  to  Damascus  and  threw  his 
lot  in  with  an  already  flourishing 
fledgling  church,  led  by  St  Peter. 

In  academic  circles,  attempts  to 
reinterpret  such  figures  as  Jesus 
and  Paul  are  deemed  beneath  con- 
tempt Bernard  Robinson,  lecturer 
in  scripture  and  senior  tutor  at  the 
Catholic  seminary  of  Ushaw  in 
Durham,  dismisses  Wilson’s  view  of 
Paul  as  simply  reworking  a discred- 
ited 19th  century  fad.  Eisenman  he 
condemns  as  a “crank". 

"The  gospel  writers  were  not  in- 
terested in  all  this  , psychological 
stuff  about  what  Jesus,  was  really 
like,**  says  Robinson,  "for  the  very 
good  reason  that  they  had  a more 
' important  message  to  get  over.  So 
all  that  information  is  now  lost  for, 

■ ever  and  to  try  to  recreate  It  is  pure 

speculation”  ■ . 

: Robinson’s  particular  objection  is 
that  in  an  attempt  to  popularise  ques- 
tions he  and  hfa  fellow  scholars  have 
' spent  a lifetime  investigating  with  a 
j fine-tooth  comb,  non-specialist  wfit- 

■ era  always  vulgarise  and  distort  ... 

■ “With  the  scriptures  the  issues  are 


enormously  complicated.  You  have 
to  weigh  die  evidence  and  arrive  at  a 
truth  that  is  a balance  of  all  the  differ- 
ent elements.  But  instead  what  we 
have  here  is  people  who  can’t  even 
read  Hebrew  taking  one  strand  out 
of  a translation,  out  of  context  and 
building  a theory  around  it.  So  Jesus 
is  a revolutionary,  a mystic,  a cynic 
or  whatever  description  might  cause 
a scandal,  when  the  truth  is  a bit  of 
all  of  them." 

Tlie  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament 
is  certainly  a curiously  two-dimen- 
sional character,  portrayed  in  terms 
of  his  deeds  and  homilies  rather 
than  his  personality.  Though  his  is 
ostensibly  the  best  known  life  in  the 
world,  Christ's  official  biography 
contains  none  of  the  usual  details 
about  appearance,  emotions,  sexual- 
ity or  tendency  to  dwell  on  his  divin- 
ity rather  than  his  humanity,  with 
only  artists  and  latterly  Tim  Rice 
anti  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  doing 
anything  about  fleshing  out  Jesus. 

As  well  ns  being  vague  on  the 
basic  CV,  the  Gosjiefa  are  also  noto- 
riously. unreliable  historically: 
second-  or  third-hand  accounts  of 
Christ  produced  anything  from  30 
to  100  years  after  Ids  death  by  writ- 
era  whose  principal,  focus  was  the 
needs  of  their  own  period.  Wilson 
and  tlie  authors  of  the  new.  wave 
turn  to  other,  sometimes  more 
trustworthy  sources  to  establish 
context  before  seeking  psychologi- 
cal insights  Into  their  subjects. 

Wilson  is  scornful  of  academic 
attempts  to  sideline  him,  ’Tve  broken 
trade  union  regulations  by  writing 
about  Paul  and  Jesus,  so  I'm  treated 
with  snooty  disdain,  but  1 suppose 
that  is  true  of  academics  In  any  field” 

Antonia  Fraser’s  meticulously  re- 
searched and  highly  popular  books 
have  likewise  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  scholarly  experts.  Wilson  insists 
his  book  on  Paul  fa  "not  a biography 
, in  the  sense,  say,  of  Selina  Hastings's 
’ biography  of  Evelyn  Waugh  but  an 
investigation  in  a contemporary  con- 
text of  the  extraordinary  and  ener- 
: getic  intellect  which  produced  the 
• letters  which  we  still  have/1  ».  • 

There  may  be  no  - new  evidence 
! quoted  in  the  book  but  while  much 
! of  what  Wilson  says  about  both  Jesus 
and  Paul  has  been  commonplace  in 
the  seminar  rooms  of  theological  col- 
leges for  years,  it  will  come  as  news 
to  readers  accustomed  only  to  the 
authorised  version.  Just  as  Bishop 
David  JenldnB'in  the  late  1980s  lifted 


the  lid  on  die  real  opinion  of  his 
peers  on  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the 
Resurrection,  so  Wilson  is  today 
blowing  the  gaff  on  other  'Tacts’’ 
quoted  as  gospel  from  the  pulpit. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a body  of 
evidence  to  suggest  that  Jesus  was 
not  born  in  Bethlehem  or  even  in  a 
stable  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John  never  mention  the  manger  or 
the  cattle  a-lowing)  but  rather  lu  the 
city  of  Sepphorfa  in  Galilee,  He  was 
no  rural  boy,  who  came  to  the 
bright  lights  of  Jerusalem  late  in  his 
short  life,  but  grew  up  in  a thriving 
metropolis  with  siblings  and  parents 
who  did  not,  Wilson  suggests,  con- 
sider him  dMne. 

The  sharp-eared  in  the  pews  may 
have  already  been  alerted  to  this. 
The  Gospels  do  drop  clues,  but  any 
follow-up  Is  usually  stone-walled  by 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  St 
Peter,  the  first  pope,  is  described  as 
married,  yet  this  is  pooh-poohed  in 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church’s  on- 
going debate  on  the  priesthood. 
Jesus's  friendship  with  various 
women,  and  the  fact  tliat  his  mis- 
sion was  effectively  bank-rolled  by 
Joanna,  wife  of  one  of  King  Herod's 
stewards,  is  likewise  touched  on 
fleetingly  in  the  Good  Book.  Yet  it  is 
seldom  the  subject  of  sermons  or 
papal  encyclicals,  tearing  feminist 
historians  convinced  that  tlie  fall  ex- 
tent of  women's  involvement  in 
Jesus’s  entourage  has  been  edited 
out  of  the  Bible  by  a Church  anx- 
ious to  buttress  the  standing  of  its 
own  all-male  leadership. 

Even  with  Paul,  various  hints 
dropped  in  his  letters  are  played 
down.  Though  lie  is  commonly 
quoted  as  haring  no  time  for  women, 
he  alludes  ambiguously  in  his  Letter 
To  Tlie  Corinthians  that  he  was  once 
married.  Wilson  makes  much  of 
Paul’s  description  of  his  father  as  a 
tent-maker.  This  is  taken  tradition- 
ally to  suggest  humble  origins,  but 
the  author  points  out  that  in  an  age 
before  travel  lodges  and  cars,  such  a 
profession  was  highly  prized,  carried 
out  by  appointment  to  kings  and  em- 
perors. Paul's  prosperous  mercantile 
origins  and  connections  are  key,  Wil- 
son goes  on  to  contend,  to  his  suc- 
cess iu  bringing  the  new  gospel  to 
the  ruling  classes  of  his  time. 

Tliere  is  clearly,  however,  a bal- 
ance to  be  struck  in  evaluating  new 
sources  that  contradict  tlie  Gospels. 
Eisenman  fa  one  of  many  scholars 
who  have  based  their  biographies 
on  tlie  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Yet  these 
manuscripts  and  fragments  from 
22BC  to  100AD,  uncovered  in  1947 
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ia  a cave  in  the  Holy  Land,  have 
themselves  become  the  subject  of 
controversy. 

Another  avant-garde  biographer, 
the  Australian  Barbara  Thiering,  de- 
veloped her  own  idiosyncratic  ap- 
proach to  tlie  Scrolls  in  1992  with 
her  controversial  Jesus  The  Man. 
She  claimed  to  have  deciphered  one 
fragment  among  tlie  scrolls  which 
revealed  that  Jesus  was  part  of  a de- 
vout sect  of  Essene  Jews,  at  odds 
with  the  gospel  writers,  who  there- 
fore distorted  his  memory.  The  true 
Jesus,  Thiering  said,  did  not  die  on 
the  cross  but  married  Mary  Magda- 
lene, had  three  children  and  passed 
away  peacefully  around  64AD. 
Thiering’s  theory  was,  needless  to 
say,  rubbished  by  llie  academic  and 
clerical  bigwigs,  but  by  that  time  it 
had  become  an  international  pub- 
lishing sensation. 

Wliatever  its  provenance,  the  new 
style  of  religious  — or  irreligious  — 
biography  is  "very  seductive",  says 
literary  agent  Derek  Johns  of  A P 
Watt  "Whether  people  go  to  church 
on  Sundays  or  not,  the  prevailing 
system  of  belief  in  the  West  remains 
a Christian  one . . . And  so  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  Christian  subjects  . . . 
has  an  enormous  appeal.” 

/T  WOULD  be  n mistake,  though, 
contends  American  publishing 
executive  Marian  Wood  of 
Henry  Holt,  to  think  that  books 
such  as  Mailer's  and  Wilson’s  will 
only  sell  to  those  outside  the 
churches.  "Tliere  are,  granted,  far 
more  ‘religous’  people  than  those 
who  go  to  church,  hut  here  in  the 
US  many  of  those  who  attend  do  ask 
questions,  do  listen  to  the  evidence 
of  science  and  history  and  do  distin- 
guish between  the  core  of  their  faith 
and  the  non-residual  parts  of  it.” 

Wood  believes  there  is  another 
element  at  play  — the  millennium. 
“I  sometimes  think  it’s  more  of  an 
obsession  with  publishers  than  with 
our  readers,  but  you  can’t  discount  a 
link  between  tlie  current  interest  in 
these  subjects  and  the  approach  of 
tlie  year  2<W0.” 

However  much  it  may  gall  tlie  pil- 
lars of  the  ecclesiastical  and  acade- 
mic establishment  to  see  their 
territory  annexed  by  an  uninhibited 
breed  of  populist  biographers,  they 
can  at  least  take  comfort  in  the  re- 
newed interest  that  will  be  generated 
in  characters  whose  shelf-life  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  have  expired. 

Peter  Stanford’s  The  Devil:  A 
Biography  Is  published  by  Mandarin 
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Fertile  folk  symbol 


Mark  Cooker 

OF  THE  1000  species  in  the 
plant  family  AroJdae,  which 
can  be  found  around  the 
world,  only  one  is  native  to  Britain. 
But  as  if  to  make  up  for  this  lack  of 
biological  diversity,:  the  solitary 
British  Arum  has  compensated  with 
one  of  the  richest  bodies  of  folklore 
associated  with  any  of , Britain’s 

plants.  

Much  of  it  is  overtly  sexuul  and  it 
is  a fascinating  measure  of  changing 
British  mores  that  while  Mrs  Grieve 
managed  a lengthy  .essay  without 
mentioning  the  subject  once  In  her 
1930s  classic,  A Modern  Herbal,  the 
botanist  and  writer  Geoffrey 
Grigson,  working  just  30  years  later, 
positively  revelled  in  the  many 
innuendoes  generated  by  this  horny 
cousin  of  the  lily. 

Grigson  unearthed  95  different 
country  names,  and  even  a small 
sample  of  these  gives  a flavour  of 
the  potent  imagery  to  which  the 
plant  gave  rise:  Adam  and  Eve. 
Angels  and  Devils,  Toad's  Meat, 
Bulls  and  Cows,  Stallions  and 
Mares. 

Even  Cuckoo-pint,  one  of  the 
more  innocuous-sounding  and  most 
widely  used  names,  is  not  as  modest 
as  it  might  appear.  "Pint1*  was  a 
contraction  of  the  Old  English 
word,  "pinter,  whose  meaning  is 
made  explicit  in  another  of  the 
plant's  nicknames,  Cuckoo  Cock. 

At  present  in  Norfolk  woodlands 
all  you  can  see  are  the  beautiful 
halberd-shaped  leaves  emerging 
through  the  March  leaf  litter.  As 
they  thrust  upwards  in  tight  scrolls, 
they  are  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
spring.  But  as  symbols  of  rebirth 
they  are  nothing  compared  with  the 
Rower  emerging  later  in  the  season. 

This  bizarre  and  gloriously  vul- 
gar bloom  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
outer  portion,  known  os  the  spnthe, 
is  like  a narrow-waisled  vase  widen- 
ing towards  the  brim,  where  the  lip 
curls  in  upon  itself  to  form  a shallow 
hood.  From  within  tills  sheath  rises 
n swollen  spike,  purplish  chocolate 
in  colour,  known  as  the  spadix. 


These  two  portions  have  a 
function  that  is  as  complex  as  their 
structure.  Spring  insects  are  at- 
tracted by  the  smell  of  rotting  flesh 
produced  by  the  spadix  and  tumble 
into  the  sheer-sided  spathe,  where 
they  become  trapped  by  a series  of 
downward-pointing  hairs. 

If  they  are  carrying  pollen  then 
they  fertilise  the  female  flowers 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  and 
when  this  takes  place  the  male  sta- 
mens mature,  releasing  their  own 
pollen  onto  the  insect,  while  the 
imprisoning  hairs  shrivel  to  allow  Its 
eventual  escape. 

Not  surprisingly,  cuckoo-pinL’s 
striking  shape  gave  rise  to  a belief 
in  its  aphrodisiac  qualities  and  it 
was  regularly  added  to  love  potions. 
But  it  also  had  a wide  range  of  prac- 
tical applications.  Us  tubers  were 
dried  and  used  as  a starch  for 
clothes,  as  a tincture  for  sore 
throats,  and  even  as  a kind  of  food 
resembling  arrowroot,  while  a 
boiled  decoction  was  a supposed 
cure  for  dropsy  and  ringworm. 

HOWEVER,  my  favourite  use 
of  cuckoo-pint  is  what 
might  be  described  as 
political  satire.  Many  of  the  old 
names  given  to  it  involved  ribald 
references  to  the  first  two  estates  of 
medieval  Europe,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  establishment,  and  you 
can  imagine  the  rustic  peasants 
dreaming  up  nicknames,  like 
Parson’s  Billycock,  or  Parson-in-his 
Smock,  or  Knights-and-Ladies, 
Kings-and-Queens,  to  poke  fun  at 
their  “betters”,  particularly  the 
church  and  its  hypocritical  lapses. 

Giving  comic  names  to  the 
flowers  was  a subtle  conspiracy 
between  the  woodsman  and  Ills 
wood.  He  invested  the  landscape 
with  his  own  meaning  and  nature 
reflected  it  back  to  him.  It  was  his 
friend  and  ally  against  a distant  £iite 
— those  urban-based  strangers  who 
knew  little  of  the  countryside.  But 
for  tlie  rural  folk  it  was  also  a store- 
house of  their  private  thought  and  a 
living  lexicon  for  their  quiet 
subversion. 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


rHE  1997  Macallan  Camrose  se- 
ries, the  home  international 
competition,  was  poised  for  an  excit- 
ing finish.  With  one  match  left  to  lie 
played,  all  four  teams  — England, 
Scotland,  Wales  nml  Northern  Ire- 
land — had  a realistic  chnnce  to  win 
the  trophy. 

Shortly  before  the  final  match, 
England  suffered  a major  blow.  Tony 
Forrester  and  Andrew  Robson  had 
decided,  iifler  almost  seven  years  as 
die  country's  — and  one  of  the 
world's  — leading  pairs,  to  go  their 
separate  ways.  They  announced  that 
they  would  not  be  available  for  the 
decisive  Camrose  encounter. 

Into  the  breach  stepped  John  Hol- 
land and  Michelle  Brunner  of  Man- 
chester. Though  they  have  been 
playing  together  for  much  longer 
than  seven  years,  and  though  Brun- 
ner is  a former  women’s  World 
Champion,  this  was  as  nervous  a 
debut  in  the  Camrose  series  as  any- 
one could  wish.  After  a shaky  start, 
though,  Holland  and  Brunner 
played  a foil  part  in  a comprehen- 
sive victory  over  Wales.  When  Scot- 
land, the  holders,  could  manage 
only  a draw  with  Northern  Ireland, 
England  had  regained  the  trophy  in 
splendid  style. 

The  English  pair’s  most  spectacu- 
lar success  from  the  match  could 
easily  have  turned  Into  a disaster. 
Take  the  hand  of  the  Welsh  South 
player  and  decide  what  actions  you 
would  take: 

♦ A8  VAQ9853  4Q5  *K43 

At  game  all.  you  open  the  bidding 
with  the  obvious  one  heart.  Hie  o|>- 
ponents  are  silent  as  partner  re- 
sponds with  two  diamonds,  and  you 
have  your  first  decision.  A simple 
two  hearts  does  not  do  justice  tu 
your  high-card  strength  and  fine 
six-card  heart  suit  — but  the  suit  is 
not  that  fine,  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
re-bld  of  three  hearts  will  overstate 
it. 

Is  the  choice  simply  between  two 
and  three  hearts,  or  is  there  some 
other  possibility?  The  Welsh  player 
chose  three  hearts  at  the  table,  but  I 
think  there  is  a good  case  to  be 


made  for  2 NT.  This  shows  the  over- 
nil  strength  of  your  hand  well  and 
allows  partner  room  to  rebid  hk  dia- 
monds or  to  volunteer  support  far 
your  hearts.  If  he  simply  raises  to 
3NT,  that  contract  should  have 
good  play. 

After  one  heart  — two  diamonds 
— three  hearts,  the  auction  contin- 
uwl:  three  spades  la  cue  bid  agree- 
lag  hearts);  four  hearts  (you  have 
done  enough  by  now);  five  clubs  (a 
further  cue  bid);  six  hearts.  You  are 
awaiting  the  sight  of  dummy  with 
some  anxiety  when  an  opponent 
suddenly  comes  to  life.  East  doubies 
six  hearts.  What  would  you  make  of 
that,  and  what  action,  if  any,  would 
you  take? 

When  an  opponent  doubles  a 
slain  that  you  have  freely  bid,  the 
chances  are  that  he  is  hoping  to  de- 
feat the  contract  provided  that  his 
partner  can  find  an  unusual  lead  - 
the  so-called  Lightner  double, 
named  after  its  American  inventor.  It 
appears  that  East  is  hoping  for  a dia- 
mond ruff,  in  which  case  perhaps 
you  should  convert  to  6NT.  Wodd 
you  follow  that  course  at  the  table? 

You  had  better,  for  this  was  the 
foil  deal: 

North 
4 K52 
VK6 

♦ KJ  98632 


West 

East 

4 973 

♦ Qj  1064 

VJ  10 

¥742 

4 A 10  74 

♦ None 

♦ CJ762 

+J  10985 

South 
4 A8 


VAQ9853  • 

4 Q 5 

♦ K4  3 | 

When  the  Welsh  South  passed® 
hearts  doubled,  and  when  Brunner 
led  the  ace  and  another  diamond^ 
defeat  the  coni  met,  England  gained 
13  IMPS,  for  the  contract  at  toe 
other  table  was  n modest  four 
hearts.  Had  the  Welshman  con- 
verted to  6NT,  however,  the  13 
I Mi’s  would  have  gone  to  Wales.  ® 


Quick  crossword  no.  358 


Across 

1 Vbry  possibly 
(5,6 ) 

9 Serve  as  an 
example  of  (9) 

10  Court  (3) 

11  Sluggish  (5) 

13  Tolerates  — 
bears  (7) 

14  Confine  to  a 
special  camp  (6) 

15  Put  out  shoots  (6) 

18  Venetian  canal 

boat  (7) 

20  Teacher  (5) 

21  District  fn  India 
— gazelle  (3) 

22  ft  conveys 
information 
unofficially  (9)  • 

24  Motorists' 

warning  sign  (3,8) 


Down 


Employ  (3)  , 
One  supplying 
possible  race 
winners  (7) 
Hang  around  (6) 
In  a state  of 
readiness  (5) 
Very  bottom  (9) 


7 Time  to  leave 
work?  (8,3) 

8 Christmas 
bird?  (5.6) 

12  Mitigate  (9) 

16  Design  — 
something  to 
be  copied  (7) 

17  Hunting 
Journey  (6) 

19  To  hug  (anag)  (5) 

23  Sick—  ' / .! 
• wickedness  (3) 


Last  week’s  solution 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


N\ 


'1GEL  SHORTS  chances  of 
confirming  a 2,700  Fide 
rating,  and  thus  rejoining  the 
grandmaster  dllte  which  con- 
tests the  world's  most  valuable 
tournaments,  were  dashed  at 
Wljk  a an  Zee  last  month.  A few 
weeks  earlier.  Short’s  pub- 
lished rating  rose  to  2,690,  No 
10  in  the  world;  then  he  won 
first  prize  at  Groningen  at  the 
turn  of  die  year,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  top  seed  at  Wijk  after 
the  world  No  5,  Ivanchuk,  with- ■ 
drew  blaming  poor  form,  while 
world  No  7,  Kamsky,  retired 
from  chess  to  become  a medical 
student 

But  Short  is  a notoriously  slow 
starter.  His  problems  at  the 
Hoogovens  Steel  tournament  in 
Wijk  began  In  the  very  first 
round  when  he  blundered  in  a 
won  position;  then  he  lost  three 
in  a row  and  could  not  recover.  1 
Valery  Salov,  the  ex-Russian  liv- 
ing in  Spain;  won  the  event  while 
Dutch  No  1,  Jeroen  Piket,  de- 
lighted the  home  fans  with  his 1 
good  form.  • 

Piket- van  Wely  ■ ■ 

! !•'  ■ l-  '.,1  ••  ■ 

1 d4  N»2  c4  g6  3 Nc3  Bg7  '4 e4 


dG  5 Bo2  0-0  6 Bg5.  Still  n popular 
system  40  yenra  after  Yuri  Averbakh 
Introduced  it.  c5  7 d5  h6.11ic  solid 
ploy  Is  c6,  undermining  While's  cen- 
tre without  gambilling  a pawn. 

8 Bf4  e0  9 dxe6  BxeG  10 
Bxd6  Rc8  1 1 Nf3  Qb0  12  Bxb8 
Raxb8  13  Qc2  Nh5  14  g3 
Bh3?l  Black  wants  to  stop  K-skle 
castling,  but  15 15  0-0  f4  is  belter. 

15  Nd2  f5  16  BxliS  gxli5  17  0- 
0-0  6ce4  18  Ndxe4  Bf5  10 13 
Qg6  Black's  K side  is  wrecked  and 
he  is  a pawn  down,  yet  the  bishop 
pair  on  an  open  board  may  be  dan- 
gerous. 20  Rhel  a6  21  Rd5l  It  is 
important  to  stay  active  in  such 
positions. 

Bd4  22  Qd2  Be6  23  Rd6  Be5 
24  Nd5!  Resuming  the  initiative.  If 
Bxd6  25  Nxd6  regains  the  exchange 
with  advantage,  since  Rfd8?  fails  to 
Z6Ne7+.  b5  25  Rxa6  bxc4  26 
Nef8+  BxfB  27  Rexe6  Rxe6  28 
Rxe6  c3  A last  try,  praying  for  29  ; 
bxc3?P  29  NxfB+  QxfB  30  Qd5! 
cxb2+  31  Kbl  Qf7  32  Rg6+  Re- 
signs If  108  33  Qd6+  wins.  • 

■ . • , • i • i . ■ . . ; I 

No  2464  (see  board)  ‘ 

1 . i.  < . • ‘ i • ' • 

McShanev  Duncan, British  ' 1 
League,  Wiganl907.  Today's 
Setback  for  13- 


Here,  Luke  has  touifehedd* 


usual  K-dde 
Dragon  Sicilian  arid  looks 

to^akthrough  along  theb^ 

but  his  opponent  Chrtog^T 

manager  of  the  Chess*  . 
shop  in  LondonVEuStod JWW* 

launched  a ckjfej  !eS*b|cb  ' 

Black  witi)  S hidden  idaj^ 

Lute  saw 

out whftt  happened?  ... J 

iss&sssgS1' 

mate  add  win* 
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Rugby  Union  Five  Nations  Championship:  Wales  1 3 England  34  i 

France  47  Scotland  20 

glory  for 
England 

Robert  Armstrong  In  Cardiff 

THE  England  captain  Phil  de 
Glanville  insisted  that  none  of 
his  players  had  arrived  in 
Wales  thinking  about  the  Lions 
tour,  yet,  after  Imperiously  clinching 
the  Triple  Crown,  few  will  have  re- 
turned home  without  pondering 
their  prospects  of  making  the  trip  to 
South  Africa. 

When  Fran  Colton's  final  squad  is 
announced  on  April  2 it  will  be  sur- 
prising if  the  England  team  — 
minus  Will  Carling  but  plus  Jeremy 
Guscott  and  Will  Greenwood  — are 
not  issued  with  16  Lions  blazers. 

The  Triple  Crown  may  be  a mere 
bagatelle  in  world  terms  but  Eng- 
land's four-try  triumph  once  again 
underlined  their  massive  superiority 
over  the  Celt9  with  whom  they  must 
shortly  make  common  cause  against 
Ite  Springboks.  While  France  duly 
completed  the  Grand  Slam,  England 
established  a record  points  aggre- 
gate (141)  for  tlie  championship  and 
increased  their  try  count  to  a record- 
equalling  15,  the  number  they 
scored  in  1992. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  de 
Glanville's  highly  inconsistent  team, 
ret  ambitious  and  challenging  play- 
ere  such  ns  Stiinpson,  Sleightholme, 
Gwcolt.  Hill,  Roriber  and  Juhnson 
have  together  made  England  the 
most  compelling  side  in  the  Five  Na- 
tions, Once  again  their  tries  were 
I ‘sored  in  a blistering  second-half 
1 salvo  which  on  this  occasion  lasted 
I 24  minutes,  and  yet  again  they  left 
j xorrt  on  the  floor  which  could 
| have  taken  them  beyond  50  [joints. 

Hie  Inrrenl  of  nostalgic  blather 
that  accomi  mnied  the  aiipearnwes  «»f 
Jonathan  Davies,  Carling  and  Rob 
Andrew  could  hardly  disguise  the 
brutal  Tact  Hint  nunc  of  them  was 
able  n*  exercise  a crucial  influence. 
Indeed,  by  the  time  Andrew  got  on, 
fU'hl  minutes  from  (inn*,  the  highly 
focused  Mike  Call  had  reopened  tile 
uy-hnlf  debate  with  an  exciting  per- 
formance that  displayed  his  gifts  for 


their  own  at  the  finish 


Classic  catch  . . . the  Wales  centre  Nigel  Davies  gets  to  grips  with 
the  England  scrum-half  Austin  Healey  photo:  david  Rogers 


straight  running  and  sharp  passing. 
He  bIbo  kicked  a creditable  H points. 

England  might  have  scored  more 
points  here  had  Sleightholme  and 
Guscott  not  been  bravely  stopped 
by  Jonathan  Dairies,  and  had  Stimp- 
son’s  second  touchdown  not  been 
overruled  by  the  referee. 

The  Welsh  captain  Jonathan 
Humphreys  was  loo  proud  even  in 
defeat  to  accept  that  their  pre-match 
loss  of  six  first-choice  players  hatl 
lilted  the  balance  towards  England. 
Wales  denied  their  opponents  set- 
piece  control  before  the  interval, 
and  kept  the  half-time  score  down  to 
3-d,  but  thereafter  the  back  row, 
without  Charvis,  and  the  backs, 
bereft  of  Gibbs,  Evans  and  Jenkins 
(who  fractured  his  arm),  looked  in- 
creasingly fragile. 

Crucially  Wales,  who  had  two  32- 
y ear-olds,  Bateman  and  Nigel 
Davies,  paired  at  centre,  lacked  tlie 
explosive  pace  required  to  breach  a 
solid  English  defence  or  to  withstand 
the  flexible,  mnlli-skillcd  attacks  that 
involved  Hill,  Healey,  R' 'drier,  Gas- 
con and  Underwood,  'lliis  season, 
tlie  France  game  n|»rt,  England's 
forwards  have  shown  the  stamina, 
mobility  and  handling  to  develop  the 
Interactive  game  with  the  backs  that 
coach  Jack  Rowell  desires. 

Wales  will  continue  their  develop- 


ment with  a North  American  tour 
this  summer  while  England  pay 
their  first  visit  to  Argentina  since 
1990. 

Such  are  the  demands  of  profes- 
sional rugby  that  England's  better 
players,  who  used  to  be  notoriously 
late  developers,  must  now  make 
their  mark  at  22  or  23  if  they  intend 
to  have  a five-year  international 
career.  Tlie  shorter  tline*|nn  is  the 
main  reason  why  Rowell  has  this  sea- 
son introduced  n surprising  11  new 
faces  inin  a squad  that,  in  theory, 
should  peak  for  the  1999  World  Cup. 

It  will  be  intriguing  to  see  whether 
tlie  Cait-Grayson  rivalry  for  the  No 
10  shirt  preoccupies  the  Lions  selec- 
tors, who  must  also  consider  afresh 
die  merits  of  de  Glanville.  omitted 
from  the  preliminary  squad  of  62  last 
month.  His  72nd-minule  try  com- 
pleted a blitz  which  began  with  Gus- 
coll  sending  Stiinpson  over  at  the 
light  flag  and  continued  with  the 
Bath  Ceillre  side-stepping  two  men  to 
create  a short-range  score  for  Hill. 
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Ian  Mai  In  In  Paris 

FRANCE  enjoyed  a riotous 
farewell  party  at  tlie  Parc  des 
Princes  last  Saturday  but  it  is  the 
Celtic  nations  who  will  be  suffering 
the  hangover. 

Tlie  Five  Nations  Champion  ship 
will  be  remembered  for  France's  de 
served  Grand  Slam,  the  fifth  in  their 
history,  and  an  astonishing 
avalanche  of  511  points  and  52  tries. 
But  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland 
were  ultimately  buried  in  that 
avalanche.  Each  contrived  a single, 
spirited  win  but,  in  the  professional 
era,  the  sport's  oldest  competition  is 
increasingly  a contest  of  Two  Na- 
tions. 

Such  has  been  the  dominance  of 
France  and  England,  with  their 
much  larger  player  bases,  that  their 
three  rivals  may  be  down  and  out  in 
London  and  Paris  for  a while  longer. 
France  were  decimated  by  injuries 
this  season,  ending  this  competition 
with  only  five  players  who  finished 
last  season's  in  Cardiff.  But  they 
were  able  to  introduce  players  of  the 
quality  of  the  centre  Christophe 
Lamaison  and  the  Pau  fly-half  David 
Aucagne  seamlessly  into  a side  who 
have  grown  in  confidence  through- 
out a triumphant  three  months. 

Lamaison's  Brive  side,  with  their 
unexpected  European  Cup  win  in 
January,  created  the  template 
around  which  France's  Five  Nations 
victory  was  drawn:  physical  but  mo- 
bile forwards  launching  backs  who 
create  space  with  intelligent  run- 
ning along  well-worked  angles. 

French  backs  never  seem  to  run 
nut  of  space,  and  the  final  try  in  a 
Five  Nations  game  at  the  Parc 
summed  up  the  philosophy  of  die 
coaches  Jean-Clawle  Skrela  ami 
Pierre  Vjllepreux.  Jenn-Luc 
Sadourny,  Fi  ance’s  brilliant  running 
full-back,  created  the  extra  man  in  a 
three-quarter  move  that  scorched 
across  the  field.  It  seemed  to  be  on 
its  last  legs  as  tlie  right-wing  Lau- 
rent Leflamand  was  forced  into  the 
corner,  hut  he  was  able  to  slip  a 
pass  inside  to  the  flanker  Olivier 
Magne  to  plunder  a glorious  try. 

Philippe  Sella,  France’s  most 
capped  player,  has  played  at  the 


Parc  des  Princes  30  times  hut  said 
that  Saturday's  display  was  the 
finest  he  had  witnessed  there,  “I 
can't  remember  France^  backs  and 
forwards  playing  so  well  collec- 
tively. Tliis  will  be  the  start  of  a new 
era  In  French  rugby,"  the  Saracens 
centre  said. 

"They  have  confidence  and  pace 
in  every  position.  Lamaison, 
Sadourny  and  Merle  have  been  out- 
standing throughout  the  champi- 
onship and  Pierre  Villepreux  is 
inspiring  some  explosive  running. 
The  European  competitions  have 
done  so  much  for  the  confidence  of 
tlie  national  team." 

Sella  said  that  in  world  terms 
New  Zealand  were  out  on  their  own 
but  France  had  now  joined  Australia 
and  South  Africa  on  the  next  level 
down. 

Another  factor  helped  France. 
Until  recently  self-destructive  habits 
on  the  rugby  pitch  were  as  Gallic  as 
Perrier  and  perfume.  Not  now.  De- 
fying such  national  stereotypes, 
France  have  learned  self-discipline, 
and  an  example  is  being  set  at  tlie 
top.  Would  England  have  dropped 
their  best  front-row  forward  in  tlie 
week  of  such  a crucial  interna- 
tional? France  did  just  that  after  tlie 
Toulouse  prop  Christian  Califano 
was  sent  off  for  punching  in  a dub 
game  a week  ago. 

For  Scot  lam  I,  though,  the  after- 
noon was  a pain fnl  one.  A record  de- 
feat. compounded  by  Umai son's 
near  faultless  place-kicking  — lie 
landed  nine  of  his  10  attempts  at 
goal  — leaves  Rob  Wain  weight's 
chances  of  leading  the  Lions  ill 
South  Africa  this  summer  wry  slim 
indeed. 

Gavin  Hastings,  whose  memo- 
rable try  it  ad  sealed  Scotland's  win 
on  their  last  visit  here,  tiad  sail!  be- 
fore the  game  that  his  old  team- 
males  were  cun  fide  nt  of  spoiling  the 
French  parly. 

But  valiantly  though  Wain- 
wright's  Brave  hearts  performed, 
their  front  five,  Dutldic  Weir  ex- 
cepted, could  not  cope  with  the 
brute  force  of  tlie  French  scrum. 
Alan  Tnit,  though,  did  enhance  his 
Lions  prospects  by  scoring  two 
tries. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma  


Wimbledon  drawn  and  out 


U/IMBLEDON’S  ambition  of  a 
V V double  appearance  at  Wemb- 
foy  this  year  was  thwarted  last  week 
by  Leicester  In  the  second  leg  of 
'heir  Coca-Cola  Cup  semi-final  at 
Vy"brst  Park.  The  two  sides  drew 
H but  Leicester  went  tiirough  on 
me  away-goals  rule  — the  first  game 
toded  goal-less  — after  weathering 
M minutes  of  extra  time. 

In  a rousing  encounter,  Marcus 
«! i*y  e Pyt  the  Dons  ahead  in  the 
r mmute  only  to  see  Simon 
Jayson  equalise  with  a header 
ewiy  in  the  second  half, 
toiii  1 Fes^r’s  opponents  in 'the  final 
be  Middlesbrough,  who  suf- 
2**®  shock  1-0  defeat  at  the  River- 


Rovers,  West' 
am  United  and 1 Southampton  on- 
,hl!r  V^ay  t(?  ***  semi-final  and  it  whs 
ihtrf  f0Urt5  yictorJr  on  a Prerpler- 
ground.  But  as  thejl  had  lost  24) 
riome  m the  first  leg,  it  was  the 


deficit  of  one  away  goal  that  ended 
their  historic  charge  to  Wembley. 

When  Leicester  meet  Bryan 
Robson’s  team  in  the  final  on  April  16 
It  will  be  their  first  major  Wembley 
occasion  since  losing  1-0  to 
Manchester  City  in  the  1969  FA  Cup 
final,  and  for  theTeesside  club  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  they  have. pro- 
gressed 90  far. 

DAVID  GRAVENEY  has  been 
appointed  as  England's  new 
chairman  of  selectors.  The  44-year- 
old  former  Gloucestershire,  Somer- 
set and  Durham  cricketer,  who  has 
signed  a two-year  contract]  succeeds 
Ray  Illingworth.  His  co-selectors  will 
I be  two  former  England  captains, 
Mike  Gatting  and  Graham.  Gooch.  . 

Graveney  says  that  his  first  task 
,-Wiii  be  to  seek  the  active  support  of 
I groundsmen  in  ,irying  to  regain  the 
Ashes  fids  suftifopr.  He  believes  that 
i there  Is  rib  point  ih  formulating  a 


team  strategy  if  pitches  are  not 
produced  that  complement  the 
thinking. 


ALEC  STEWART  has  stepped 
down  as  captain  of  Surrey  after 
five  years  In  charge  at  the  Oval.  He 
cited  increasing  pressure  both  in 
international  and  domestic  cricket 
as  his  reason  for  resigning.  Adam 
Hollioake,  who  led  the  England  A 
team  on  their  successful  tour  of 
Australia  in  the  winter,  will  take  his 
place.  Stewart  said:  “In  the  light  of 
tlie  possible  England  demands, 
becoming  heavier  and  niy  job  of 
keeping  wicket  in  the  majority  of 
Surrey  games,!'™  stepping  down.  It 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
club  and  myself,  so  that  I can  return 
the1  best  results  with  : J>at  arid 
gloves."  ' 


I Leo  O’Brien  at  89  leaves  Sir  Don 
Bradman  the  only  survivor  of  the 
BodyUne  series  won  4-1  by  England. 

in  193233.  ' ’ " ''I: . j.  ,'.  v 

1 Thtf  spotting  - World  Was  also 


mourning  the  death  of  Wilf  Wooller, 
the  fprmer  Wales  Rugby  Union  cap- 
tain, Glamorgan  cricketer  and  Eng- 
land Test  selector.  He  died  in  a 
Cardiff  hospital,  aged  85.  Wooller 
won  18  caps  for  Wales  between  1933 
and  1939  and  led  Glamorgan  to 
their  first  County  Championship 
success  in  1948. 


RYAN  RHODES  earned  his  Lons- 
dale belt  when  he  scored  a com- 
fortable seventh-round  victory  over 
Del  Bryrih  at  Reading  in  the  second 
defence  of  his  British  light- 
middleweight  title.  The  20-year-old 
from  Sheffield  fitted  his  three  title 
fights  into  the  space  of  90  days. 


JACK  ROBINSON,  chairman  of 
Wigan  Rugby  League  Club,  was 
cleared  at  Bolton  Crown  Court  of 
perverting  the  course  of  justice.,  A 
jury  found  hJrji  not  guilty,  of  trying 
to  set  up  tlie  bogus  transfer  of:  the 
Great  Britain  prop  Neil  Gowie  IA  an 
attempt  to  create;  a libel  case  against 
a IocbJ  .newspaper  jfoje&tially  wortli 
thousands  or  {founds.  . 1 


£$5 


Gmvaln  Jones  . . master  blaster 

YOUNG  Gawain  Jones  has  given 
die  chess  world  something  to 
pown-der  oVer.  The  fast-ihioVing 
nine-year-old  became  the  youngest 
player  to  defeat  aij  international 
Piaster  when  he  defeated  Malcolm 
Pein  in  tlie  final  round  of  the  ICI 
Stockton  tournament,  .breaking  the 
record  which  wajs  set  at  the1  Aus- 
tiflljan  Open  in  }9&7  by  Judit  Polgar, 
, then  agrid  10,  who  triumphed  over 
Dolfi  Drimer. 


